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Introduction 


Jason Glynos and Yannis Stavrakakis 


scientific research—especially in the fields of psychology, 
neurology, pharmacology, and genetics—have only had the 
effect of making more pronounced the intractability of the human 
mind. In The Undiscovered Mind, for example, the American science 
joumalist John Horgan (1999) claims that, if there is one thing that 
dominant approaches to treating mental “disorders” have succeeded 
in proving it is their singular failure to come to grips with the workings 
of mental processes. This paradox is only heightened when it is noted 
that cases of depression are now reaching epidemic proportions, 
threatening society’s de facto ideal of a smooth and efficient wealth- 
creating power house. And this in the most affluent societies—in 
those societies where, it is claimed, people have never had it so good. 
We can think of at least two possible responses to this 
predicament. One response involves the self-administration of a 
liberal dose of modesty, bowing humbly before the enigma we call 
the mind. Are we not often reminded that its material substrate, the 
brain, is the most complex object in the universe? If this is so, it is 
only to be expected that it will be some time before science reveals 
to us its secrets. This might leave unexplained why mental 


I t is a profound paradox of our age that the huge strides in 
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“disorders” should now be advancing toward us apace, but at lea: 
it promises hope. In this view, faith in the way science is present) 
prosecuted is left intact. The realization of its promises is displace 
onto the future. 

Another response is to put into question the scientific enterprise 
itself. Perhaps it is time to take seriously the idea that science, ag 
traditionally conceived, is simply ill-equipped to deal effectively 
with understanding those parts of the mind that interest us most ag 
human beings concerned to lead a life visited less by sufferin 
Things don’t look any better when we are reminded that Practicin, 
scientists today outnumber all scientists who ever lived since 
dawn of history. So far, the facts speak for themselves. Current 
scientific approaches—however voluminous and sophisticated their 
descriptions and models of cells, synapses, and genes—have not 
yielded fruitful insights regarding how to cope successfully with 
questions of identity and mental suffering. This fact is a loud fact, 
especially in view of the hugely disproportionate distribution of : 
research funding—both private and public—in favour of standard _ 
science approaches to this matter. But it is a loud fact that is made 
louder by an apparent paradox: As societies become wealthier they 
become increasingly averse to entertain alternatives to standard 
methods of investigation, opting instead to adhere rigidly to 
constraints of low-risk efficiency and positive proof of profit 
potential. It is worth pausing to consider whether it is time other 
approaches should be more thoroughly researched. : 

In this vein, our contributors investigate the potential insights — 
that psychoanalysis has to offer on questions of science. More 
specifically, we have chosen to concentrate on a psychoanalytic — 
current of thought that has received a hostile reception by the > 
scientific establishrnent: Lacanian psychoanalysis. This prompts a 
two-pronged intervention. First, it raises the question of the relation 
between science and psychoanalysis. Second, it raises the possibility 
that science itself might need to be reconfigured to suit the 
particular problems thrown up by taking seriously the unconscious 
as constitutive of human subjectivity. In other words, the 
contributors to this volume critically examine not simply the 
relation between modern science and psychoanalysis in approach- 


ing the question of suffering, but also the role and logic of scientific 
practice in general. 
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es focus on Jacques Lacan is not completely 
os sie spent a conaeieallte portion of his time and 
te ectigati the nature of modern science and its relation to 
a eens and practice. His “Science and truth” is 
this pee (Lacan, 1989). More specifically, however, 
— al formalization—its power and limits—is a topic that 
esis eoccupied Lacan. It is a line of inquiry he took up as 
ema 1950s, his incursions into mathematics and logic 
ved “ — him of ever-greater importance in trying to come to 
ee * chic processes. His aim was to rearticulate traditional 
<a _ paisa domains, especially logic, without abandoning the 
a etl had come to expect of them. Such disciplines, he felt, 
aaa be suitably revamped in a way that would address the 
eculiar features encountered in the clinic and mental processes 
ae generally. It is a view which is not peculiar to Lacan. Indeed. ‘ it 
isa view expressed with greater frequency from within the scientific 
establishment itself. In his Goodbye, Descartes, for example, the 
mathematician Keith Devlin concludes “that the existing techniques 
of logic and mathematics—indeed of the traditional scientific 
method in general—are inadequate for understanding the hurnan 
mind” (1997:viii). He argues that 


mathematicians and scientists have come to realize that the truly 
difficult problems of the information age are not technological; 
rather, they concern ourselves ... Meeting these challenges will 
almost certainly require new kinds of science ...—new analytic 
techniques, new conceptual tools with which to analyze and 
understand the workings of the human mind. [1997:ix] 


Even so, opting for psychoanalysis as a productive way forward 
on the question of mental processes may seem surprising. Has not 
psychoanalysis, both Freudian and Lacanian, not featured as the 
béte-noire of so many historiographers, scientists, and philosophers 
of science keen to discredit its claims by attacking their scientific 
integrity? The proper names of Masson (1984) and Sokal and 
Bricmont (1998) summarize this tendency—a tendency which the 
media, like birds of prey, raise to its shrillest pitch. On a more 
serious note the names Griinbaum (1984) and Popper (1962) also 
serve as exemplars of this tendency. 

But if psychoanalysis has assumed the role of a thorm—a thorn 
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that never fails to prick science’s side—perhaps this is because of its 
uncanny proximity to and distance from science, an ambiguity 
reproduced in Lacan’s assessment of the Cartesian legacy. At the 
very least, this calls for a more precise articulation of the relation 
between science and psychoanalysis. More than that, science’s 
failure to advance on the front of mental suffering and its 
simultaneous onslaught on psychoanalysis, far from serving as a 
reason to abandon psychoanalysis serves as a reason to revisit it. If 
it is the case that psychoanalysis is disqualified on the basis of 
scientific standards this means, at most, that psychoanalysis is not a 
science as defined by those standards. What this leaves uninterrogated 
is whether such standards are appropriate, either for psycho- 
analysis—a discipline that takes the unconscious as central to its 
investigations—or even for modern science itself. Might this not 
force us to reconsider what ought to be taken as an appropriate 
demarcation criterion in the determination of a discipline as 
scientific? 

This is not to suggest that psychoanalysts are united in their 
views on science or have a clear sense of the status of psycho- 
analysis in relation to science. Far from it. This absence of consensus 
is demonstrated in a publication by the International Psychoanalytic 
Association (IPA), reviewing the evidence of psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy’s effectiveness in treating patients the world over 
(Fonagy, 1999). In this cautiously optimistic report it is very telling 
that it was felt necessary to include two introductory commentaries 
on the epistemic and research problems of psychoanalysis. One 
explicitly reflects the Anglo-Saxon perspective, another the French- 
speaking perspective. The one is sympathetic to, the other much 
more reserved toward, a more traditional scientific approach to 
psychoanalysis. The former urges psychaanalysts to adopt meth- 
odologies that allow for controlled observations over large periods 
of time and many individuals. The aim here would be to minimize 
reliance upon single case study methods in order to generate a large 
evidential data base. This, it is supposed, would legitimate 
comparative statistical studies that could justify widening its field 
of applicability. This (Anglo-Saxon) perspective also seeks to ally 
psychoanalysis more closely with other disciplines, such as 
neurobiology and psychology. The continental view, on the other 
hand, is worried by what it sees as an empiricist reductionist 
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ideology that can very easily become blind to the complexity and 
specificity of individual cases. It is worried also by a perspective, often 
backed by staggering institutional and monetary weight, that attaches 
value only to those things that are readily quantifiable and subject to 
measurement. Today’s much traversed channel tunnel, in athe 
words, reinforces the idea that the channel symbolizes a divide which 
cannat be overcome by any mere alteration of positive physical facts. 


Lacan & Science features a series of essays that investigate the views 
of a French-speaking psychoanalyst who, however, has the dubious 
honour of having been “excommunicated” from the IPA. These 
essays explore Jacques Lacan’s conception of science and its relation 
to psychoanalysis from what could be broadly construed asa 
double perspective. This involves first, an inquiry into the 
“scientificity of psychoanalysis”, and second, an examination of 
what could be called a kind of “psychoanalysis of science’. Each 
chapter’s essay is self-contained and can be read on its own terms. 
Nevertheless, without minimizing the importance of tensions 
between them, it is worth emphasizing that the essays do exhibit 
strong family resemblances linking them to a common project. 
Central themes that are addressed and reworked from different 
angles include the use of mathematics in Lacanian psychoanalysis, 
the importance of linguistics and Freud’s texts in Lacan's approach, 
and the significance attached to ethics and the role of the subject. 
In the first chapter (‘Theory and evidence in the Freudian field: 
from observation to structure”), Jason Glynos provides a sympa- 
thetic narrative of the Freudian enterprise in relation to science, 
tracing how Freud very quickly subordinated therapeutic concerns 
to scientific and ethical concerns. Such an account is necessary, not 
simply because Lacan’s views on science can be understood as a 
response to the Freudian problematic, but also because it serves as a 
simple and succinct way of demonstrating how the peculiarity of 
psychoanalytic phenomena forces a reconsideration of the methods 
and evidence appropriate to a systematic, even scientific, approach 
to its field of study. Lacan’s fidelity to Freud expresses itself in the 
seriousness with which he tackles the epistemological and ontolo- 
gical issues raised by, for example, ‘’false-connections” and 
processes of meaning-construction. In the following companion 
piece ("Psychoanalysis operates upon the subject of science: Lacan 
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between science and ethics 
with Freud leads Lacan, v: 
language and mathemati 


crucial to this exploration. 


The above pair of essays serves as an introduction to several 
themes developed in subsequent chapters, The essays by Dany 
Nobus (A matter of cause: reflections on Lacan’s ‘science and 
truth’’”) and Paul Verhaeghe (“Causality in science and psycho- 
analysis”), for example, address the question of causality and its 
link to the divided subject. Both take their bearings from, among 
other sources, a set of Aristotelian distinctions that Lacan appeals to 
in articulating the relation between psychoanalysis and science. In 
his piece “Science and truth” Lacan (1989) picks up on a set of 
distinctions directly pertaining to causality. Aristotle lists four types 
of cause: final cause, formal cause, efficient cause, and material 
cause. Nobus’s contribution makes explicit the operative Levi- 
Straussian conceptual background to Lacan‘s text in order to better 
situate his attempt to invoke this set of distinctions to distinguish 
psychoanalysis not only from science, but also from magic and 
religion. In doing so Nobus elaborates upon several themes also 
explored by Glynos, especially the significance of Descartes’s cogito 
in Lacan’s conception of the subject of science—a subject divided 

between truth and knowledge. Nobus argues that what magic, 
religion, and science have in common is their tendency to equate 
truth as cause with knowledge. In contrast, psychoanalysis 
emphasizes the centrality of the cause in the subject, seeking to 
maintain its division between truth and knowledge. 
Invoking another Aristotelian Opposition developed by Lacan in 


Seminar XI (Lacan, 1977)—automaton / tuché—Verhaeghe explores 
Lacan’s move from a vie 


w in which he allied scientific determinism 


€ 
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i i cesses to a view in which he 
i ian aman formations to the 
opposed *" aa unconscious gua chance encounters. In this 
ee i eived no longer as a function of deterministic 
es tha which disrupts the smooth functioning of such 
ae sai this shift of perspective marks in 
orammancgenaecet te i the symbolic order of 
- esponding shift of emphasis from the sy “am 
opiate al order of the drive. Verhaeghe concludes 
a ~ a the question of causality to the division of the 
. cs to sexual difference. , eee 
he following essay, “Elements of epistemology Gouna ly 
a Past of lectures delivered in Caracas, Venezuela , in Poet, 
Sa Al in Miller reminds us, inter alia, of the explicitly sexua 
cre of rescientific theories of the universe. For Lacan all 
a seortall imaginary and phallic, in-so-far as it tends to 
ne eeren e form of unity or wholeness, in which the sexes ate 
ae . ‘exe Miller argues that the significance of the scientific 
ne Sy foi Lacan lay in the mathematical formalization of 
i tae physics. The impact upon our understandings was 
rates for it made unnecessary the attachment of psher eg 
sexual) meanings to the universe. The fact that LE 8 (seer . 
graspable in a straightforward intuitive or meaningfu octet 
longer a barrier to analysing them si aR It was 
i on a piece of paper “worked”. 
a it deen ieetsane in greater detail. ne anges that 
i any kind of prescientific Aris: 
Lacan opposes psychoanalysis to any ' rage te 
totelian knowledge structured by fantasies of Who: aim aes 
harmony that attempt to paper over the EES a pie ee 
division. He reminds us that though modern scien : “9 ea 
a break from the illusion of Oneness and the necessity to 3 ym 
universe with imaginary meaning, it is always yon cM 
seductive perfection of all things round — eaeeainte as : 
Fink’s point is that modern science, including much conte eas 
science, does not avoid projecting an illusion of nig Faye : 00 
supported as it is by a faith homologous to religion r _ rg 
However, as Miller also notes, See ak pri 
the structure of faith qua guarantee untou . 7 mag 
to a subject-supposed-to-know the Truth. Give 
a oom that Baan is justified in deflating the status 


with 
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f 4 , towards 
ormalization to the 
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vance. This open-endedness, however, cannot justify 
. d Bricmont’s systematic misunderstanding of the nature of 
: - “ect. Glynos and Stavrakakis argue that this misunder- 
Pacan’s procs both in relation to Lacan’s style and in relation to 
ed nce of the mathematical interventions he makes. 

eal Burgoyne is more optimistic regarding the initially 


d in ad 


Bernard ‘ ete 
ynterintuitive invocation of mathematical formalization in the 
Ragin of psychoanalysis. In “What causes structure to find a place 


in love?” Burgoyne traces the reasoning in both Freud and Lacan, 
demonstrating in clear terms why mathematical problems and 
ns are not really all that foreign to the concerns that 
preoccupy psychoanalysts. Trileed as Bulga points out, Lacan 
is by no means the first to highlight the affinity shared by the two 
domains. He argues that Lacan relies on a series of ‘transfer prin- 
ciples” that link mathematical relations to the field of sexual love. 

In his “A Lacanian approach to diagnosis and addiction” Rik 
Loose homes in on Lacan’s rearticulation of Freud‘s formal 
approach to clinical structures, demonstrating how it generates a 
fresh perspective on a live and pressing issue confronting 
contemporary society: addiction. Loose argues that history demon- 
strates how psychiatry has repeatedly failed to generate a coherent 
framework in its approach to psychopathology, often lapsing into 
an ad hoc nosological exercise in classification. He suggests that 
taking Freud and Lacan seriously entails abandoning these gestures 
of positive science. This is because they do not create the space 
necessary for the subject to emerge as such, thereby enabling it to 
assume full responsibility for its own fantasmatically-structured 
jouissance. Suggesting we draw a strict line of separation between 
ethical responsibility and traditional notions of morality, Loose 
draws out the consequences this view harbours for how society 
might think of responding to such an increasingly widespread 
symptom as addiction. 

Also keen to explore the potential of Lacan‘s thought to shed 
light upon wider social issues is Slavoj Zizek. In the final chapter 
“Lacan between cultural studies and cognitivism”’ Zizek offers a 
Lacanian reading of the present hegemonic struggle over who can 
legitimately claim the position of public intellectual. As he sees it 
this trench war—the so-called “science wars—has proponents of 
Cultural Studies lined up on one side, and proponents of the so- 


solutio 
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called Third Culture on the other. While Cultural Studies advocates 
are keen to highlight the culturally-evolving, non-teleological 
character of science, Third Culture advocates offer positive accoun 
of the mathematico-material universe in terms accessible to the 
public. Zizek argues, however, that the two positions are not as 
distinct as might first appear. Rather, he implies, they give body to 
two faces of the same coin. 

Zizek identifies a characteristic that unifies the Cultural Studies 
approach, This characteristic comes in the form of a prohibition, an 
injunction to suspend ontological questions about what the 
Universe actually is or about how the human psyche really works, 
Cultural Studies advocates keep Truth in abeyance, concentrating 
instead on the culturally-infused discursive mechanisms that give 
rise to a variety of truth-effects. In this view, the burgeoning Third 
Culture popularizing literature on evolutionary psychology, the 
origins of the universe, genetics, etc., appears as an attempt to fill a 
void carved out by Cultural Studies. Third Culture cognitivism 
seeks to redignify the search for an objective Truth—and this in a 
way that transforms otherwise meaningless mathematical writing 
and complex scientific apparatuses into holistic narratives that 


immediately appeal to our already established intuitive under-_ 


standings. In the domain of quantum mechanics, for example, 
interpretations range from ‘hidden variables” to “many worlds,” 
all the way to new age, Eastern renditions. Zizek suggests that 
maybe the Cultural Studies/Third Culture dichotomy simply 
obscures a more fundamental split that, from a Lacanian perspec- 
tive, characterizes the subject as such. Neither objective nor 
subjective, this subject, Zizek argues, is split between its emptiness 
(qua subject of desire) and its inaccessible phenomenon (qua 
fantasmatic object). 


Perhaps it is possible to claim that the subject is the most important 
category for Lacan in grasping the relation between science and 
psychoanalysis. By subject, as already hinted however, is not meant 
the psychological person in-so-far as this is understood in terms of 
observable behaviour, or conscious beliefs, thoughts, emotions, etc., 
however private these may be. The subject, for Lacan and Freud, is 
opposed to the indivisible individual. It is characterized by its 
division between the conscious and the unconscious. In more 
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chnical terms, the subject is taken as divided between 


je at). 
m prone i in the guise of several other 
th and symbolic/real. Thus, the bulk of 
volume can be said to investigate the implications 
the subject has for questions of scientific evidence, 
tice, conceptions of causality, the so-called 


direction of treatment, and more besides. 


recise, tecnm 
desire and jouissan 
But this divisio 
oppositions: knowledge /tru 
the essays in this 
this conception of 
modern scientific prac 
“ecyence wars”, diagnosis, 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Theory and evidence in the Freudian 
field: from observation to structure 


Jason Glynos' 


millennium, modem scientific discourse occupies a privi- 

leged position within the horizon of our everyday experi- 
ence. It is a position it has occupied since at least the middle of the 
19th century; and it would not be exaggerating too much to claim 
that science—both natural and social—exercises a de facto monopoly 
over truth in contemporary institutional and popular practices. Just 
think of the batteries of expert advisors installed in governments 
and corporations. Witness how modem advertizing relies not only 
on offering us ever-new products that take advantage of the latest 
scientific advances but also on the scientific establishment's seal of 
approval, its guarantee. Science books, ranging from evolutionary 
biology, to genetics, to physics and mathematics, enjoy unprece- 
dented popularity. Even those of a devout religious persuasion do 
not hesitate to invoke science in bolstering the credibility of claims 
proffered in sacred texts. The fact that we now live ina so-called risk 
society—wherein science no longer merely seeks to protect us from 
risks but becomes the very source of risks*—-does not threaten its 
hegemonic grip. Nor do the “acronymically’’ designated crises 
implicating scientific expert knowledge directly (BSE, GMO, etc.)— 


T here can be little doubt that today, at the dawn of the new 
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crises which cannot but stoke the fires of environmentalism 
(“ludditic’, deep, holistic, mystical, etc.). Even if science appears 
to have suffered a bit in the popular imaginary, it remains the case 
that the very detection and regulation of risks created by new 


science-driven technologies relies on science itself. Institutional and 


popular faith in science effectively remains intact; and when it 
suffers set-backs, such faith is merely displaced on to the future, just 
as it was in the early days of the 17th century scientific revolution? 
We are told that, soon, science will provide us with the necessary 
knowledge, procedures, and products, that will finally put an end to 
civilization’s discontents, satisfy our desires, and usher in an era of 
Hollywood happiness. Or maybe not so soon. In the meantime we 
are advised to take out insurance, whether private or public. In 


other words, natural scientists refer us to their younger siblings, the ; 
actuaries, while they concentrate on pushing back the boundaries of _ 


knowledge—a knowledge whose exponential, multidirectional, and 


virtually uncontrollable expansion is fast becoming a typical feature 


of today’s capitalist liberal democratic societies. 

But contemporary modern science is not only used to blaze 
ahead, to make advances in knowledge and spur on technological 
development. The authority of science is also invoked to expose 
false claims to truth. Spoon-bending, telekinesis, telepathy, as- 
trology, black magic, and creationism are well-known casualties. 
Now, we are repeatedly told, we can finally add psychoanalysis to 
this list. Of course, psychoanalysis was the subject of critique, like 
any newly emerging discipline, from its very inception.’ But 
science’s onslaught on psychoanalysis over the last three decades 
or so has been relentless.” And, finding himself on the receiving end 
of most of these attacks, Freud has not fared well. Either Freud 
mistook the shadows cast by grammar as an “inner’’ unconscious 
(Bouveresse); or subscribed to a crypto-evolutionary biologism 
(Sulloway); or adopted a faulty scientific method and dubious 
epistemology (Popper, MacMillan, Crewes, Esterson); or compro- 
mised his intellectual integrity through a self-deluded descent into 
pseudoscience (Cioffi, Webster, Humphrey); or if one granted him 
proper scientific methodology, he lacked sufficient evidence to 
substantiate his hypotheses (Griinbaum); or if one excused him from 
Tecognized scientific methods by reason of the peculiarly private 
and non-reproducible nature of the psychoanalytic encounter his 
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personality, for the very same reason, was mts his character became 
fair game (Masson, Thomton, Swales, Cioffi). , fone 

No doubt, one might be tempted to take the wind out © sui 
critiques with the disarming admission that Freudian practice does 
not, and should not, pretend to be anything anes than a 
hermeneutic exercise (Habermas, Ricoeur), on that Freud s writings 
should be likened to works of literature (Phillips). This is not the 
path I intend to follow. But nor do I intend to offer an oe eee or 

even direct, defence of Freud’s claim to the scientificity of psycho- 
analysis. In any case, such defences have uliaaely been owns 
elsewHeraa Instead, I will offer a narrative outlining Jacques nines s 
return to Freud, focusing on his views on modern science and its 

jon to psychoanalysis. 

peer this pie it is sali pointing out that, from the very start, 
the history of psychoanalysis has been characterized by a series of 
schisms that has resulted in a proliferation of schools, each claiming 
the title of psychoanalysis, and each claiming to have refined and 
developed Freud’s insights, raising them to a higher level of 
sophistication.” Their differences often penetrate deep into their 
respective theoretical frameworks, affecting both their onto-episte- 
mological presuppositions and their orientation in treatment: It 
follows, therefore, that it is no longer credible to critique psycho- 
analysis tout court. Any serious critique of psychoanalysis today 
must take issue with the theory offered up by a precisely specified 
school: what matters is the manner in which a particular school’s 
fidelity to the letter and spirit of Freud’s texts is exercised, stick how 
this is brought to bear on contemporary psychoanalytic praxis. 

In this vein, the purpose of the present chapter is to offer a 
Lacanian reading of the basic Freudian problematic surrounding 
unconscious processes and the birth of psychoanalysis itself. : track 
the development of Freud’s thought and attitude toward his field of 
study, showing how the specific phenomena he grappled with 
required the revamping of some of our most basic assumptions 
regarding issues of observation and, more generally, epistemology 
and ontology. Crucial in this regard was his move away from 
predominantly therapeutic considerations toward a more isystenta- 
tic investigation of psychoanalytic phenomena, the sigmifiganice he 
attached to language and the concept of “false-connection,” and the 
implications these harboured for questions of evidence and theory. 
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This narrative will make clear why Lacan accepts the basic thmust of 
Freud’s innovations. He accepts, for example, Freud’s intuition 
regarding the importance of meaning and language in psycho- 
analytic discourse. Following Freud up on this intuition prompts 
Lacan to investigate the relevance of structural linguistics for 
psychoanalysis, leading him to adopt an explanatory model based 
on structure rather than phenomena. It is a move that will make 
possible his later recourse to mathematics in developing his 
psychoanalytic theory. 


Freud’s scientific attitude 


Freud lived in an era that enjoyed an ambiguous relationship to 
science—a relationship very much shaped by the latter’s relatively 
short history. At the dawn of modern science in the 16th and 17th 


centuries, the details of the new perspectives on nature inaugurated — 


by Bacon, Descartes, Galileo, and Newton found an audience in an 
elite minority and were understood by even fewer. Their ideological 
differences and wranglings became the talk of high-society salons, 
and their apparently wild ideas became a rich source of jokes and 
caricatures. This, however, did not hinder a growing respect for 


their perceived attitude toward knowledge: “Be sceptical of the — 


written word (whether Aristotle’s or the Bible’s); rely on your own 
(publicly confirmed) observations and reason.’” And though this 


attitude did little to dent faith in God—often surviving in the 


attenuated form of Deism—an equally powerful faith grew up in 
conjunction with this newly emerging attitude, a faith in science’s 
capacity to contribute to progress; more specifically, to improve our 
material well-being. It is this attitude and faith that spread across 
Europe during the latter part of the 17th century, setting the stage 
for what has become known as the Age of Enlightenment. 
This new attitude and faith, however, did not spread beyond the 
echelons of the upper classes until the end of the 18th century. And 
- when it did it was clear that the optimistic promises made on behalf 
of science to improve the condition of mankind were found sorely 
wanting. Virtually no practical consequences of basic science were 
visible even as late as the first third of the 19th century. 
Technological inventions until then were still largely the result of 
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pragmatic innovations emerging out of immediate incall demands. 
Early technological progress, in other words, was inspired little—if 
at all-—by theoretical developments in the newly emerging field of 
modern science. This gap between promise and reality was to be the 
source of a new breed of discontent and ridicule aimed at the 
nascent scientific establishment; and it fed directly into the 
Romantic movement's dissatisfaction with the coldly mechanical 
approach to nature that privileged reason. In its drive to understand 
the workings of nature, science appeared to neglect human 
sentiment and the importance of appreciating man’s place in nature. 

The intellectual influence of the content—as opposed to the 
attitude—of science was finally to be seen most clearly through the 
impact of Darwin’s views on evolution, published in the mid-19th 
century. But the practical fruits of basic science were also to make 
themselves felt by ordinary people, even if the details of their 
theoretical origins were not. Electricity, telecommunication, medi- 
cine’s increased capacity to cure, chemical industry, all began to 
make a profound impact on the everyday lives of people. Yet this 
impact was ambiguous. It simultaneously renewed faith in science’s 
promise to improve the lot of mankind and seriously put it into 
question. Rapid industrialization and urbanization gave rise to new 
concerns, most famously voiced by Marx and Engels. 

It is in this context that Freud’s own thoughts were being 
developed. But there can be no doubt that Freud’s view of the 
scientific approach was positive. The inculcation of the attitude 
associated with the scientific revolution over two centuries left its 
mark on Freud. At its most elementary, science for him entailed the 
investigation of an object that was systematic and evidence-based, 
coupled with the faith that such an object could be understood in 
terms of a set of laws that were in principle accessible to an 
enquiring mind without recourse to authoritative dogma. Freud, in 
other words, fully assumed a scientific attitude: he wanted to know 
and supposed that knowledge was there to be had. 


From therapeutic treatment to scientific investigation 


This scientific attitude is described very well in the survey of 
Freud's early trajectory offered by Filip Geerardyn (Geerardyn, 
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1997a). Geerardyn demonstrates how Freud’s approach still 
harbours a fresh relevance in the context of today’s attitude toward 
hypnosis and psychotherapy. 

It is an apparently curious fact that one can find today, in our 
late modern western society, a readiness to resort to hypnosis and 
psychotherapy not simply in the context of self-help, self-con- 
fidence, and self-improvement manuals (to increase one’s memory, 
to relax, to bolster one’s self-esteem, to become wealthier, to lose 
weight, etc.). One also finds hypnosis being practised within the 
very fortress of so-called objective medicine: the hospital (to 
conduct open heart surgery without anesthetic, for instance). Bul 
the fact that the mechanism of hypnosis or psychotherapy is not 
understood constitutes no objection when one’s aim is wholl 
therapeutic, entailing the eradication of illnesses that threaten our 
well-being. Indeed, many post-therapeutic studies (Fonagy, 1999) 
are optimistic about the success of psychotherapies, even if the 
criteria used in such studies constantly shift or are mixed. (Does one 
simply ask the patient or the therapist for their opinion about 
whether the treatment was successful? Does one objectively 
determine whether or not the presenting symptom has reappea 
within a specified time-frame ignoring the status of their relations 
with other people? etc.)® : 

Despite the frequent conflation of psychoanalysis with psycho- 
therapy today, it is interesting to note how Freud’s efforts aimed to 
separate them right at the outset of his investigations. This becomes 
evident when one looks at the way Freud rearticulated the 
approaches of those individuals who were most influential in the 
development of his thought during the time he became interested in 
the question of hysteria. ] 

Jean Martin Charcot, Hippolyte Bernheim, and Joseph Breuer 
each relied heavily upon the power of suggestion and hypnosis in 
the psychotherapeutic treatment of hysteria. When Freud was 
introduced to hysterical neurosis at Paris’s Salpétriére in the Winter 
of 1885-6, he found that Charcot had established it as a subject — 
worthy of clinical study. Charcot had invoked the term “psyche” as _ 
a theoretical category that was not only meant to account for the — 
hysteric’s anatomico-clinical symptomatology (“clinical psychol- 
ogy”’) but also to suggest the possibility of psychical treatment (via 
hypnosis). Charcot’s scientific approach was aimed at systematically 
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linking the observable symptomatology to the psyche cman 
turn, he felt was reducible to biological ca uses (such as lesions in the 
prain). Freud’s brief but formative stay in Paris resulted in his 
translation of Charcot’s lectures (Charcot, 1991). - 
Freud would return to Vienna for 3 years before making a visit, 
in 1889, to Hippolyte Bernheim’s clinic in Nancy. During this time 
his faith in hypnosis as a therapeutic technique continued - 
increase. This was especially so in view of the limited success 0 
other techniques used in treating the neunoses (such as massage, 
hydrotherapy, electrotherapy, etc.). Freud visited Nancy, then, wills 
the intention of investigating Bernheim’s techniques of suggestion 
at his clinic, in addition to translating his book on that allem 
(Bernheim, 1899). There, he found not only come Bernheim s 
approach to the neuroses was not restricted to treating hysteria; 
he also found that Bemheim’s approach was almost exclusively 
therapeutic. Exploiting the group effects afforded him in his clinic, 
Bernheim devoted himself to bolstering his authoritative stature. 
This, he felt, was a necessary prerequisite for the successful 
operationalization of hypnosis and, therefore, of therapeutic 
treatment. The mechanics of hypnotic suggestion (other than the 
fact that it functioned best when the doctor was invested with 
sufficient authority by the patient) was unimportant because his 
primary aim was the dissolution of symptoms through suggestion. 
He criticized Charcot’s symptomatological classification and his 
rigid phasic account of the progress of hysterical development 
because he was not persuaded that the personality of the doctor did 
not unduly influence the specificity of symptoms and their 
treatment, thereby putting into doubt the reliability of Charcot’s 
findings. In addition, he believed the psyche was independent of 
biological determinants, feeling that therapeutic success was linked 
to the clinician’s authority and the patient's faith invested in him. 
When Freud resumed his practice in Vienna he tried to think 
through the differences between Charcot and Bernheim, keeping 
from each what he thought valuable in order to generate a more 
satisfactory synthesis. He retained from Charcot his scientific 
attitude, both in terms of his systematic approach to the object 
under study and in his attempt to seek explanatory causes that an 
exclusive focus on therapeutic efficacity would obfuscate. Never- 
theless, Bernheim’s criticisms of Charcot were well taken, and Freud 
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felt convinced that the psyche’s principles of operation were 
autonomous, they being neither reducible to biological causes nor, 
as his own clinical experience with obsessional neuroses would later 
also suggest, explanatory only of hysterical neurosis. The question 
at the back of his mind, then, was: How can one systematically 
investigate the psyche? 

Meanwhile, his psychotherapeutic practice relied primarily 
upon the technique he had most confidence in: hypnosis. Never- 
theless, the use of hypnosis was not simply invoked to make the 
patient more successfully susceptible to suggestion, as was largely 
the case in the French context. Instead, it was subordinated to what 
Breuer had come to call the cathartic method, namely, the use of 
hypnosis to assist the patient in retrieving a traumatic memory 


whose conscious assimilation would invariably lead to the dissolu- 
tion of the presenting symptom (through the discharge of an 


associated quantum of affect). The insight Freud retained from 
Breuer’s treatment of Anna O. was the suggestion that the symptom 


was linked to the ideational content of the patient. Two subsequent 


events, however, helped set the stage for the birth of psychoanalysis 
proper. First, Freud realized that many of his attempts to hypnotize 
patients failed. He could not rely on his authority to the extent that 
Bernheim did. Later he would equate the resistance encountered 


within analysis to the resistance of a patient to be hypnotized in the — 


first place. The second event, however, was crucial. It was the 
observation by his friend Breuer (in the context of his treatment of 
Anna O.) that it was speech that affected the symptom. It was the 
articulation by the patient of certain memories through the medium 
of speech that brought about the dissolution of the symptom. Hence 
the expression, ‘the talking cure’. 

With these events in mind, Freud was forced to adopt an 
alternative way of approaching the psyche. Instead of hypnosis, the 
psychotherapeutic technique consisted only in “free association,” 
with the aim of recollecting events in the life history of the patient. 
Freud, in other words, did not adopt Bernheim’‘s technique which 
involved deflecting the patient's attention away from uncomfor- 
table memories and onto the authoritative suggestions of the doctor. 
Instead, his confrontation with patients such as Emmy von N. and 
Lucy R. led him to pursue the free-associational technique to bring 
to light the patient's own “auto-suggestions”, with all its attendant 
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i ces (usually in the form of erotic transference). Freud‘s use 
eI led him very quickly to link the suffering of the 
atient to sexual factors, much to the dismay of Breuer. It was a 
anit that he also found applicable to all neuroses, implying 
that the psychic mechanisms were universal processes, not simply 
icable to hysterical neuroses. 
Rm Freud fully assumed a shift in the material he 
considered important to focus on for purposes of treatment. 
Observation was focused not on the positive properties received 
by the eye (Charcot's visual tableau of hysterical symptomatology) 
but the sound and meaning of the patient’s speech received by the 
ear. There was thus a privileging of auditory data at the expense of 
visual data. Lying on the couch meant excluding the analyst from 
the visual field of the patient, thereby minimizing factors extraneous 
to speech. And keeping the analyst's interventions to a minimum 
had the effect of minimizing the interference which would be 
introduced by the personal life of the analyst. 

Thus, at a very early stage in Freud’s investigations the two 
elements of sexual desire on the one hand and, on the other, a 
resistance to “remembering” (what Lacan would call the passion of 
ignorance) allowed the concepts of defence and repression to 
emerge as central to his thinking. It forced Freud to postulate the 
existence of not simply a force at work “elsewhere” in the patient 
(Geerardyn, 1997a:85-6), but that this force functioned in accor 
dance with precise psychical laws that were ultimately accessible 
from a theoretical point of view—what he would later call 
unconscious processes. Thus, the treatment of the patient involved 
working through the free associations governed by those Mise 
scious processes in a way which would allow the full assumption of 
one’s desire through subjective judgement (Geerardyn, 1997a:129 
and 221ff.; Geerardyn, 1997b). 

Freud was convinced that such laws of the unconscious were 
autonomous and not reducible to neurobiological or mechanical 
processes associated with the physical world. That he used 
terminology derived from those sciences should not obfuscate this 
fact. This is especially confusing given the Project for a Scientific 
Psychology (Freud, 1950[1895]), his first systematic theoretical 
elaboration based on the clinical material amassed up until that 
point? It becomes even more tempting to transform Freud into a 
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Physicalist theoretician on account of his explicit allegiance to sud 
authors as Darwin, Herbart, du Bois-Reymond, Helmholtz, an, 
Brucke.’° As Geerardyn points out, however, concepts derived from 
the biological and physical sciences were invoked to serve his owr 
Tesearch programme, and a careful reading of his texts demonstrate 
how far he was from succumbing to the reductionist temptation, 
If this account of the roots of psychoanalysis has been necessary 
it is so in order to emphasize Freud’s attitude—one that can 
tentatively be qualified as scientific. It may very well be true that 
others before him were observationally acute enough to detect iy 
individuals a reluctance to confront certain ideas Specific to their life 
history. Freud’s novelty, however, derives from his obstina te 
determination to investigate this resistance in a systematic fashion, 
accompanying his inquiry with plausible postulates and hy pothese 
which, throughout his career, he would test, modify, and replace o 
the basis of his psychoanalytic experience. It is his attitude to the 
nature of the psyche that is characteristically scientific, Propped up 
as it is by the faith that his object of study is not only universal bul 
also accessible to systematic study—a study which, with sufficient 
perseverance, would yield its object’s secrets. This, after all, 
accounts for his ready subordination of therapy to scientific study. ' 
His primary aim was to use the fundamental rule of psychoanalysis 
(free association) as an instrument of scientific study, and only 


secondarily as a therapeutic means. As Freud himself was to remark ’ 
in 1924: 


While [psychoanalysis] was originally the name of a Particular 
therapeutic method, it has now also become the name of a science— 
the science of unconscious mental Processes. [Freud, 1925a:70] 


This subordination of therapy to systematic study, then, effects a 
split between (psycho)therapy and (psycho)analysis. It means that 
the ends of therapy are to be distinguished from the ends of 
analysis, thereby bringing the question of ethics and technique to 
the forefront.’ Moreover, this split could be said to overlap with the 
opposition eclecticism/scientificity. If one is preoccupied only with 
bringing about therapeutic effects at the service of an ideal of well- 
being one does not have to be systematic; one can pick and choose 
from this or that theory and technique in order to achieve one’s 
therapeutic aims. Right from the outset, however, Freud pursued an 
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hh that aimed at constructing a unified theoretical field, one 
» licable to all psychic structures and all people, 
a a age, cultural background, racial origin, etc., a faith 
he paneer ideal of a universal scientific theory. 


tha 
independent 
mirrored in t 


--oundwork: from epistemological limitation to ontological 
i condition of possibility 


From a Freudian perspective, the peculiar—and cians 5 apelin? 
" __-fact that psychotherapy cures with words is something that 
a nds explanation. And psychoanalytic theory and practice, as 
~e d to psychotherapies, is an attempt to systematically 
ae ate this peculiar fact and offer up just such an explanation. 
a Ot pane importance here is the clear link between speech and 
pert If one takes this reference - speech seriously en na 
inexorably led to investigate the properties of language in 4 tad 
discern how it is possible that our physical organism gets 3 
up to discourse.* Language is here taken as constitutive fo) . 
subject’s experience. It suggests that words and meanings permeate 
the human organism, transforming it into a body. ye 
constitutes a body by parceling up the organism aaa signi pars 
And this means that the fundamental psychoanalytic concept = 
drive has less to do with biological instincts than with the laws o 
language.!* In this view, hysterical paralysis finds its! Ae 
explanation not in an organic malfunction, but in the specificity 2 
the subject’s symbolic universe. Which is why an m aieatah e 
subjective judgement expressed through speech can ee tome 
paralysis. The aim is not, therefore, the well-being of : pa . : 
(which depends on some ideal of what constitutes norma ity), - 
rather on the “well-said’”. The aim is not to bring about an are 
happiness, but rather to make an ethical judgement whose = 
product is a modicum of relief from suffering. One patients discuss: = 
in Studies on Hysteria, for example, found that her inability to wa 
was linked to the idea that she did not consider herself to be eure 
“equal footing’ with others (Mannoni, 1971:56)—an articu ie 
that resulted in the disappearance of her symptom. From very early 
on, then, Freud emphasized that speech and warasplays ne ze 
puns, had a non-trivial explanatory value in the treatment o 
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the context of the research prog) 

This is not to say that new discoveries in medicine 
neurobiology have no relevance to psychoanalysis. From a psy 
analytic point of view, such new discoveries are importan 
particularly in making more precise their demarcation fror 
psychoanalysis. After all, their fields of investigation are oriente 
by very different objects of study. But in-so-far as medicine is able t 


discover a recognized Physiological explanation for a 
impediment, 


ay tha 
particular meaning and significance for r 
subject. The point is simply that psychoanalysis has learnt {and will 
learn) nothing from other disciplines in-so-far as they claim to reduce 
concepts in psychoanalysis to their own without regard to thei 
different objects of study." 

But once the significance of language for subjective experie 
has been established, one is ina position to unify a whole array 
phenomena that once may have seemed quite disparate and 
unconnected, all the way from the more transient and fleeting to 
the more stable and inertial: jokes, slips of the tongue, bungled 
actions, dreams, symptoms, and fantasies. The function of language 
or, more broadly speaking, discourse (in 


-so-far as this encompasses 
the generalized field of meaning), permits one to universalize the 


field of psychoana lysis in the same way that Newton’s equations of 
motion and gravitation managed to link the molecular motion ina _ 
beaker to the parabolic trajectory of a projectile on the earth to the 
planetary motion in the heavens. 

But aren‘t these merely analogies designed to bolster psycho- 
analysis’ credibility by aligning it with physics? Or just metaphors 
seeking to persuade the sceptic via rhetoric, rather than demonstra te 
the scientific status of psychoanalysis in a more precise fashion? 
These questions bring us to the heart of the problem, namely, what 
exactly is the relation between psychoanalysis and science? For so 
far, we have adopted an apparently weak conception of scientificity 
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ud’s approach to his object of study. In this ene 4 
died in the system 
t matters most, embo atemni2 
eer: processes, and the faith that this object 


in describing Fre 
is his meee 
3 tigation O ‘ ern 
- ssible to Mgorous re gerne hoanalysis is often 
a Jation between science and psyc ?” Assessments 
The re ion, “I ‘choanalysis a science? 

the question, “Is psy : nswers to 
reduced to : be choanalysis are often simply elaborate a ae 
or critiques Of PSY’ oses, of course, that one has a clear ide 


E ion. This presupp 
on aoe 7 But it is a remarkable fact that many such 
of what 5c! ; 


is such a thing 
ents and critiques take for granted that there ae inal 
est sential nature of science and are content wi za 
_. cca of science (often modelled on physics or pa tes d 
ead explicitly articulated or left implicit, feeling it too o et 
care aa spending much time on. Whether explicit mayen Ai 
ae vn ral wna only when we have established a anor i ne 
ee er the question whether or nv 
Ee ysis eae eee 
a si "i 3 . ty . i . + 
Ors “¢ obi emerges as the defining criterion of coco Co ee 
rk i ‘ontro. 
i t ask? The method of ¢ 
od. Which method, one migh - 
ocean which would put geology and astronomy ne on > 
The mathematical method, which would put many eters a 
and biological subdisciplines into question? A me ada 
emphasizes the importance of quantitative exactitude, so a4 
ictabili i lude another array of recogniz 
redictability, which would exc ner -e 
eras poet the level of common sense, it 1s possible to ee wr 
question the supposition that science is unified through its refer 
to a single method. angered bona 
But ill if one broadens the scope of this inquiry by naa 28 
eneral question, “What are the criteria of demarcation a 1 
A to distinguish science from non-science hag in pei 
method or otherwise)?’ Even if our investigation eee a 
commonsense naiveté and engages in the  iiaek = = a 
graphical and philosophical analysis of science, ie cacah 
i this issue is mani . 
shocked to find that a consensus on : t von 
A casual reference to the literature on the history and orem ride 
science reveals a very wide spectrum of elaborate an researmeny 
views concerning the nature of science: Inductivism, the ab, 
tionism of Logical Positivism, Critical Realism, or = air er 
associated with the proper names of Popper, Lakatos, 
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Laudan, Feyerabend, Koyré, Hacking.'© It exposes many attempts 
to dismiss or bolster a discipline by demonstrating its fidelity (or 
lack thereof) to some conception of the nature of science as eithe 
naive or tragi-comical.'7 
Let us nevertheless persist in this inquiry by supposing that each 
discipline adopts a set of problems and develops its own discourse 
methods, and procedures of verification/ falsification specific te 
those problems.'* In this view, each discipline seeks to understand 
or theorize a set of phenomena it deems worthy of investigation. It 
is in response to this challenge that methods and techniques are 
developed. Thus, in the context of psychoanalysis, instead of asking 
whether psychoanalysis is a science, it is perhaps more productive 
to begin by asking what are the difficulties and proper method 
appropriate to psychoanalysis given the phenomena it wishes to 
study and explain?’ If we accept this more modest line of ing 
we are immediately presented with the following question: What 
peculiar to the psychoanalytic field that requires the development of 
methods specific to it? 
Of capital importance in any answer to this question is the 
Freudian concept of “false connections.” Though the idea of false 
connections appeared in the work of Bernheim, it was Freud’s 
elevation of it into a crucial concept in understanding the nature of 
symptoms that will mark the true beginning of psychoanalysis, a 
notion that will appear in his later formulations of unconscious 
processes as displacement and transference. As Verhaeghe (1996) 
puts it, the term “false connection” was used to articulate the 
discovery that “every neurotic symptom expresses something 
[“energy”, “quantum of affect’, “desire’] for which it is not the 
right, the normal form of expression” (16-7). Moreover, this desire 
“concems a psychosexual desire about which the patients do not 
want to know anything at all and against which they erect a 
resistance’ (p. 17). s 
The most dramatic demonstration of an individual’s compulsion 
to construct false connections is to be found in cases of post- — 
hypnotic suggestions, suggestions whose effects are realized at the 
conclusion of the hypnotic session (hence “post-”). Under hypnosis, 
Various suggestions are made to the patient to do, or refrain from 
doing, certain things. Moreover, these suggestions can be designed 
to create either positive hallucinations (in which case the patient 
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or hears things that do not exist) or negative hallucinations "I 
ay case the patient does not see or hear things that do exist). 
a ng his many cases in Suggestive Therapeutics, Bernheim 
wees one such effect of post-hypnotic suggestion: 


ested to ... [a] subject that as soon as he waked, he 
osm a A pao patient in the same room and ask ak a pe 
He did so as soon as he awoke, and when : asked him w % e ie 
and whether he was especially interested in that patient, he ae i 
“Jo, it was just an idea.” Then after thinking comet “4 
“He would not let us sleep last night.” Thus he tried to explain he 
idea to himself by the wish to know whether the sick oe — 
allow them to sleep that night or not. (Bernheim, 1899[1887]:32, as 


cited in Geerardyn, 1997a:52] 


Demonstrations such as this, along with a whole array of “nd 
spectacular examples, can be endlessly cited, drawing a age 
conducted in the context of both hypnosis and gga 
is only within the latter domain, however, that the full “ca a 
implications are systematically analysed. The psyc cnet y . 
account suggests that “(t]he affect of an unconscious psomeeon - 

is falsely connected to a conscious representation ... IAs a ‘ < 
symptom] the process is {thus] to be understood as a rationaliza os 
the patient does not know the relationship hebubert apaptenband 
unconscious determination and produces a plausible explanation 

(Verhaeghe, 1996:22). Conscious explanations and reasoning can 

appear suspect. 

oT aaa of Freud's appropriation and elaboration of oF 
concept of false connections should not be underestimated. In < 
attempt to give an account of post-hypnotic phenomena, sae 
discovered that false connections were a prominent feature o 
psychic life that was not confined to Bemheim’s sir eae 
every-day conscious thought and behaviour was Bee sul im * “ 
same compulsion to construct false connections. And a is . 
order to avoid confronting something unbearable: the subject's 
unconscious psychosexual desire. 

What ona follow from taking nthe notion of false 
connections seriously? From a psychoanalytic perspective, these 
consequences are far more disturbing than the cases of er 
hypnotic suggestion may lead us to expect. Take, for example, a 
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case in which it is suggested to a patient under hypnosis that the 
large table in the room he occupies does not exist (a case of negative 
hallucination). Upon waking, the patient is asked to leave the roo n; 
and here it is important to note that the position of the table makes 4 
impossible for him to walk directly to the door. The result ig 
predictable. The patient makes a detour around the table in Order to 
fulfil the demand. And when he is asked why he chooses to take 
such a circuitous route, rationalizations (false-connections) are 
ready-to-hand {attempting to avoid a cold draft, for no reason at 
all, because he thought that he had deposited his umbrella on one 
side of the room but was mistaken, etc,),”* By analogy, then, it 
would be tempting to say that psychoanalytic work aims to recover 
a “lost” memory, a memory of a real, material event. In this view, it 
is clear that psychoanalysis would involve a kind of “reality 
testing”. Since it is obvious to any one what the real, objective state 
of affairs is, it is simply a matter of convincing the patient of this 
reality. 
It could be said that the very early Freud viewed analytic work 
in just such terms. Freud would appeal to his own experience i 
order to test the “reality” of his patient’s accounts, even going to the 
trouble of reading texts that his patients would describe to him 
during sessions, or interviewing the patient's family members in” 
order to validate his patient’s claims. Complications arising in his 
practice, however, would lead him to rely less on this tactic of 
“reality testing’ as part of the therapeutic process, leaving it behind. 
at around 1914 (Miller, 1996:16-7). That things become more ) 
complicated is evident when we recall Freud’s gradual abandon- 
ment of the trauma theory of seduction between 1897 and 1899. As 
Verhaeghe puts it, Freud discovered that [t]he neurotic defends 
himself not only with, but also against, falsified memories and 
fantasies,’” (Verhaeghe, 1996:26), thereby leading him to the 
conclusion—as expressed in a letter to Fliess—“that there are no 
indications of reality in the unconscious, so that one cannot 
distinguish between the truth and a fiction cathected with affect.’”2 
The significance of this discovery should not be missed: the 
patient's narratives are populated by false connections which act as 
a defensive barrier not against a traumatic event that actually took 
place “in reality,” but against imagined fantasies built in response to 
an experience of extreme excitation, one that is irreducible to any 
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vd i t this 
Si earlageate oiecveatsetiought sre 
in a huge epistemological problem'tha i 
ess f the psychoanalytic clinic. If our observa peas ian 
— ‘ d, if n not rely on “objective 
fantasmatically-structured, it we cal = 
.. siding in an independently existing and transpare 5 
P nearer how does one judge the effectiveness of a 
we lytic intervention? It is precisely this problem that 
octane st take into account in developing 
eee ae cdi i f dards of evidential 
uitable to its practice, inclusive of standa 
— rs But it is also this problem that must be accommodated 
——: wish to assess the merits or integrity of psycho- 
: aes who Freudian or Lacanian. Indeed, it is in the attempt 
oh 0 terms with this epistemological limitation that psycho- 
‘ ee may, somewhat paradoxically perhaps, further our under- 
meh of other disciplinary practices, including modem science. 
oa Snag of this insight is the abandonment of standard 
theories of truth conceived as a function of ee — 
correspondence with, an external reality. It sense cohen 
analysis must put into mony nae rer ve ines = “em 
is regard as unproblematic, na % 
a ieemcaa weet of validation are ascertainable wecene 
complication. But if psychoanalysis puts into question re wo 4 
correspondence theories of truth, this should not lead us A 
that a simple coherence theory of truth veg only rn oe 
Jacques-Alain Miller has pointed out, while a psychoana ytic as 
of truth jettisons both, they pobpesnthe less remain Np : 
transformed almost beyond recognition.™ It retains them Dy 
i ing them in a novel way. 
a analytic encounter does not aim to aenenie les 
thing beyond the subject's discourse tei “aang A na 
psychoanalysis is interested in is not external to his or aren r . 
Instead it turns around something internal to it, something in se y 
but which is simultaneously irreducible to it—not an external a y 
then, but—to use the Lacanian neologism—an extimate real. : 
addition, the psychoanalytic aim is achieved, saakly —— * 
by filling in the gaps of the subject's discourse throug a Pr om 
tion, through recollection of memories and their integra - =~ 
coherent narrative without any reference to a real. It se mi a 
render the subject’s discourse hermeneutically coherent @ la Rico 


kind of re 
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(1970) or Habermas (1971), for example, however endless th; 
Process may turn out to be. The aim is not to represent or interp; 
this real (since the real is, from a psychoanalytic point of viey 
impossible to represent with words, to apprehend in a network 
signifiers), but to construct this real so as to retain its status 
simultaneously intimate to the subject’s discourse and foreign to 
In this view, psychoanalytic construction is to be distinguished fron 
another kind of construction, often going by the name “so r 
construction.” While the former falls on the side of deduction, t 
latter falls on the side of interpretation. Psychoanalytic interpretg 
tion is considered preliminary to, it sets the stage for, construction 
Indeed, it is this “foreignness’’, this inaccessibility of the subje 
most intimate kernel, that is responsible for the epistemologica 
incapacity I mentioned earlier. Thus, instead of lamenting 
epistemological limitation, psychoanalysis transforms it into 
very condition not only of what it means to be a speaking being bu 
also of the emergence of reality as such. “[W]hat appears as ar 
epistemological limitation of our capacity to grasp reality (the fact tha! 
we are forever perceiving reality from our finite, temporal 
standpoint), is the positive ontological condition of reality itself” 
(Zizek, 1998a:5). é 
In concluding this section, it is worth emphasizing that it is the 
dimension of inaccessibility that distinguishes the psychoanalytic 
conception of fantasy from the commonsense notion of fantasy. The 
commonsense idea of fantasy corresponds to the subject's most 
intimate self-experience, referring to his or her most private 
psychological inner states. The dimension of inaccessibility, how- 
ever, introduces an unbridgeable gap separating the subject from 
his or her fantasmatic object, what Lacan calls the objet petit a. What 
is most intimate to the subject is also what is most foreign to it; 
which is why fantasy, at least in its fundamental sense, cannot be 
experienced as such, only constructed.”> As Zizek puts it: 


What characterizes human subjectivity proper is ... the gap that 
separates the two: the fact that fantasy, at its most elementary, 
becomes inaccessible to the subject—it is this inaccessibility which 
makes the subject “empty” ($). We thus obtain a relationship that 
totally subverts the standard notion of the subject of phenomenal 
(self-)experience (ie., of the subject who directly experiences himself, 
his “inner states”): an ‘Impossible’ relationship between the empty, 
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I that remains inaccessible to 
henomenal subject and the phenomenon $ 
"he edbject—the very relation registered by Lacan's formula of 
fantasy, $02. [Zidek, 1998b:268] 


The problem of evidence and method 


im i i ion was to present those features 
SP ar.tot ve eevee ict mt demand to be taken 
ange 3 Geers. hat methods and standards of 

jously when thinking about w ise 

Eo, @ are appropriate to it” I began with Freud’s concept of false 
eee and ended with the Lacanian concept of (fundamental) 
Sena What the account made clear, I hope, is that any reference 
to so-called “external” reality in order to validate the a both of 
psychoanalysis and analysands is séicnslyrtalaeeeae This of 
because the analysand’s speech is primarily ego speech, a se 
populated by false connections whose function is to defen re 
subject not simply from an objectively ascertainable meweatic 
event, nor even from his or her most private and illicit desires and 
fantasies but, rather, from the (inaccessible) extimate real of his or 
her discourse that can never be experienced as such. 

This, however, by no means serves as a reason to exempt 
psychoanalysis from criticism. It simply means tlaiab any assessment 
of ‘psychoanalytic theory and practice pears begin ine Sa 
the specific challenges that confront it.“° For a start, it eoenaib at 
any such assessment must make reference to the analysand’s unique 
discourse) inclusive of “external” reality. The problem, here, of 
course, is that our only access to the subjects’ discourse is through 
the accounts given to us by the analysands and analysts themselves. 
The integrity of the analyst is thereby brought into the Bees nat 
And yet this problem is not unique to psychoanalysis. re 
integrity and technical abuse of power emerge in the context of a 
whole host of other (scientific and non-scientific) professions too— 
ones which are addressed through proper training procedures and 
the standards upheld by relevant professional communities: In the 
case of psychoanalysis, the analyst's own training analysis is meant 
to address his or her own resistances, the aim being to minimize 
their interference and to acknowledge their operation in the 
analyst-analysand transference relation. 
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Thus, the point about the crucial importance of the analysand 
discourse in exercises of assessment remains intact. But given tha 
references to an external reality cannot operate as a valid standay 
of assessment, how does psychoanalysis’ privileging of thi 
analysand’s speech avoid the “anything goes” charge? What king 
of evidence qualify as legitimate indices of the effectiveness of th 
analyst's interventions? Is, as it is often suggested by critics | 
psychoanalysis, the analysand’s assent, or the analyst's confidene 
in the correctness of his intervention, sufficient to validate th 
analyst's intervention? Freud, of course, was not unaware of thi 
kind of criticism. Referring to “a certain well-known man_ 
science”, Freud complained that 


he gave expression to an opinion upon analytic technique which 
was at once derogatory and unjust. He said that in giving 
interpretations to a patient we treat him upon the famous principle. 
of “Heads I win, tails you lose.” That is to say, if the patient agrees 
with us, then the interpretation is right; but if he contradicts us, that 
is only a sign of his resistance, which again shows that we are right. 
In this way we are always in the right against the poor helpless 
wretch whom we are analysing. [Freud, 1937a:257] 


So how does one address such criticisms while simultaneo 
avoiding the Scylla of a correspondence/ Tepresentational theory of 
truth on the one hand, and the Charybdis of a coherence theory oi 
truth on the other? Freud’s “man of science” assumed that the 
analyst's interventions are like statements that can be verified by 
establishing a correspondence with some true state of affairs in an 
external reality which the patient or analyst was in a position to 
validate. And yet, what “Freud shows is that the yes or no of the 
analysand forms part of the analysis, that the analysand’s yes or no 
does not occupy a position of metalanguage, but rather that with it 
the analysis continues. And that his yes or no is furthermore 
susceptible to interpretations” (Miller, 1995:24). Freud explained 
that an intervention is not confirmed by the analysand’s assent; and 
that the confirmation of an intervention is to be found elsewhere. — 
For Freud (as well as Lacan), “the direct Tesponses of the analysand, 

his acceptance or rejection of an interpretation, have no value. What 
does have value is the indirect Tesponse” (Miller, 1995:24). How, 
then, shall we understand such an indirect response? 
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i int it i ighlighting a seemingly curious fact 
a eho ae aoe Ae ren of the analytic 
We recall, first, that the fundamental rule of meee 

lysis, its method of psychical investigation, 1s free 
os oct Neal ht be thought that asking the analysand 
ee an 1 to be a recipe for a chaotic proliferation 
tl ae ae And, usually, this is exactly what 
pee Ped: - the first few sessions. Soon, however, 
ee ~ ies injunction to free associate proves impossible 
= ee in practice. Very quickly definite patterns in the 
ner discourse begin to emerge—patterns 7 oye 0 
Bat iti i e context o! ; 
the aaa a eal, Seen having to do with 
itd “ics with significant Others, transference-induced 
aoe. etc. Rather than a proliferation of more and more 
~ er the analysand’s attempt to free associate only amen 
ate rit material repeated over and over again. The eres s 
discourse is characterized not by fluidity, but by stagnation. aes 
We are thus presented with an opportunity to answe re 
question concerning what evidence is appropriate in ss ond 
effectiveness of an analytic intervention. The paige en 
obstacle highlighted in the previous section, no doubt, co ~ 
quickly have led to the pessimistic view that no such answer oe i 
be forthcoming. Psychoanalytic experience, however, se om 
certain optimism. This is because we sare now shh a ~ 
criterion—one that takes the epistemological problem of psyc : 
analysis into account—in deciding what evidence is a a 
it. And its formulation is as novel as it is deceptively simple. Me 
Bernard Burgoyne puts it, the effectiveness of an ae oe 
judged by whether or not it facilitates the production r ibe 
material; not by whether it has other effects on the oe y i 
whether the analysand refuses it or agrees to it, or one om : 
analysand is pleased with it. That is, it 1s effective e y a ‘ 
overcomes to some extent the resistance” (Burgoyne, 1997:47). 
in what guise does this new material appear? Of course, 43 “4 
material can only appear within the discourse of the a ae ns 
crucial point, however, is that this material is largely e stu : 
unconscious formations that the analysand’s ego is in no position 
control. This is one way to understand what is meant by the notion 


that is neve 
experience: 
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of an “indirect response”. Thus, the new material typically con 
the form of new “memories” and associations, the modifica; 
otherwise recurring dreams, etc., all of which constitute eve 
that the analyst's handling of the transference has succee le 
catching the ego “off-guard”, in touching something of the ord 
the analysand’s extimate real.” ‘ 
Three important points must be stressed here. First, this y 
highlights the necessity of taking into account the unique exper! 
of psychoanalysis if one is to consider one‘s assessment of it 
legitimate. Second, it demonstrates the crucial role that 
analysand’s singular discourse plays in any such assessmen 
evidence against which the analyst‘s interventions are judg 
effective or not is to be found in the analysand’s discourse, 
the mythical ideal of the “typical’’ subject, the so-called no n 
Subject, nor in a supposed objective reality subsisting somew, 1e 
“out there”. Finally, my account demonstrates the crucial signi 
cance of the analyst’s own training analysis. As has already b 
pointed out, reality itself is always coloured by one’s perspecti 
As Jacques-Alain Miller puts it, we all live in an invisible priso 
called the fundamental fantasy (Miller, 1992:7). And it is only b 
achieving a certain distance from this fundamental fantasy, © Ih 
when the invisible contours of this prison gradually become visib 
that one can minimize the fantasmatic contamination of ow 
observations, not simply of external reality generally (an issut 
which science itself has yet to fully confront) but the analysand 
discourse more specifically. Thus, psychoanalysis is as far as 
possible from suggesting that it need not appeal to evidence 
the validation of its claims. This, no doubt, would be a silly claim to. 
make. On the contrary, it begins by taking seriously the notion of an’ 
epistemological incapacity—an incapacity which pervades all 
human practices—in order to present a more sophisticated account 
of the subjective experience of truth, which not only parts company 
with standard correspondence and coherence theories of truth, but. 
which also points to what should count as legitimate evidence in its 
field of investigation. ' 
But once the type of evidence supporting a successful intervention _ 
has been accepted, the ultimate validation of some such evidence as 
adequate is accomplished as it is in modern science. Ultimately, the 
acceptance of such evidence in support of a successful intervention, 
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he existence of unconscious mechanisms, is 


: f t : 
sc further evidence. Instead, it is dependent on 


nt on some 


ro! depen the relevant community, in this case the psychoanalytic 


ot od is collective assent based on common experience that 
d oe validity of the evidence as (relevant) evidence, just mahi 
e.: odem scientific praxis. This dependence “upon ithe 
“ ec cenmunity has been sharply brought into relief in the field 
relevan 


uantum mechanics. As Zizek points out, 
of 9 


John Wheeler, one of those who have consistently tried to 
-. * the philosophical consequences of quantum physics, was 
a ed by an interviewer who asked him about the exact moment 
“Es Ll ; e of the wave function, he offered as a last refuge the 
s iat ‘e ate community of scientists: one can be absolutely sure 
Re stems only when the result of a measurement is integrated 
=. hue (nica ay acknowledged scientific discourse ... 


(Zizek, 1996:223] 


Truth in psychoanalysis is linked to the expenieaae of mee om 
the subjects confrontation with unconscious formations eo : “ 
escape the subject's conscious control | but which, oe 7 “s 7 
originate in the subject’s “elsewhere”. This iswhywlarge pa . 
analyst’s function is geared toward operationalizing the ene 
method, the fundamental rule of free association. But while the 
clinical method remains one, the techniques are many- The analyst 
must tailor his or her interventions, invent new techniques that are 
sensitive, to the specificity of the analysand’s discourse, to catch a 
particular ego off-guard. In this view, then, anise progress c 
indexed by the production of new material in the form o 
unconscious formations. The ultimate aim of analysis, however, is 
to bring the subject to a point where she can fully assume (through 
construction), or develop an ethical relation to, the extimate — 
of his or her being. It is aimed at effecting a change in come 
subjective stance—in Freudian terms, to make possible a sere 
judgement for which the subject assumes full responsibility—w: 
is not reducible to some sort of coherent narrative account of the 
multitude of material produced during the sessions, nor to the 
alignment of his or her discourse with some sort of objective reality 
“out there”, nor to the analysand’s simple assent. As Freud puts it 
in relation to dreams, 
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one must hold oneself responsible for the evil impulses of one’s 
dreams. What else is one to do with them? Unless the content of the 


dream ... is inspired by alien spirits, it is a part of my own being. 
(Freud, 1925b:133] 


The problem of theory 
So far I have tackled the issue of method and evidence largely fro 
theoretical presuppositions we, 


clear that one’s theoretical outlook plays a crucial role in orien tin, 
psychoanalytic practice and the direction of treatment. But ou 
discussion of theoretical issues in psychoanalysis will also serve a 
an introduction to Lacan’s views on modem science and its relatioy 
to psychoanalysis. 
In approaching the issue of theory from a_psychoanalyti 
perspective, it is worth recalling our discussion of false-connecti 
in the context of free associations. False connections, as a concep! 
category, served as Freud’s Starting point in investigating the 
psychoanalytic field. It was felt that false connections were make: 
shift rationalizations compulsively deployed by the ego in order to 
defend itself against unbearable secret desires and fantasies 
Nevertheless, it was found that these (psychosexual) desires would 
not cease returning in the guise of enigmatic unconscious forma- 
tions (symptoms, dreams, parapraxes, etc.). Indeed, their inverted 
or ciphered form served Precisely to protect the ego from 
confronting the truth residing therein. Secret desires, 
and unconscious formations were then understood as 
defences against something real] that defied representa 
matic or otherwise. And as we Saw in the previous section, analytic 
progress was seen to be a function of the production of new 
material. When an intervention successfully touches the analysand’s 


truth qua real, there typically follows the production of new 
“memories” and unconscious formations. 


From a theoretical point of view, then, 
give an account of these clinical facts? Ho 


fantasies, 
themselves 
tion, fantas- 


how does one begin to 
w can one keep track of 
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i i formations, in order to 
i f meaning, and unconscious : 
- oe oe treatment in a coherent and nara 
or 2 What resources can one appeal to in is 
nme framework that is sensitive to the epis 
een ly highlighting? 
wn el a . i be to engage in an extensive 
ach, of course, wou. " 
wns heme This would involve ieee ~ E ae 
ae Bis axis would comprise the names of va a 
iter hose horizontal axis would be occupi 
yychopathologies and w moist i 
ps) the positive descriptions of the symptoms (type phage! 
by coer relationship to others and to society ger = igi es 
ae found to correspond to those pathologies. On e r “om 
nate . tomatology one could categorize the patient an oes 
“oe conde whether through the use of drugs, or es 
a other therapeutic means. Here, era ratte 6 “4 
cae lying developmentai di 
; epiphenomena of an underly & : 
seats Bee fully understood. Difficulties arise, of aeons aren 
us ; H ws . af en pa je 
iti th “borderline” cases, w: 
titioners are confronted wii ee 
Oe from symptoms that appear in more a esi coe “iy 
logical class. This is the way of the DSM™ and ae we y 
dominant approach to problems of psychopathology in seo 
hse And, despite the glaring absence of any cohe! . 
aa underpinning its practice (both in cases of success s od 
ae despite the ongoing ad hoc proliferation of new vee ¢ 
a reorganization of old categories, its advocates si o 
determined to cling to this approach (Kirk & Kutchins, ? 
32 
By nowt to give some sense to the multifarious As 05 Pt 
exhibited in clinical practice—whether across — at - Pest A 
poch indivi i his or her , 
i ical , by individual patients over 
aoe a of patients—the Freudo-Lacanian es 3004 
i i unconsci 
begins by positing the existence of an eee ia oeitiaie 
In this view, unconscious structure 1s no ; y 
roll i eech, but provides the latter 
from unconscious formations and ego sp . a tN 
with their principle of explanation. The approach, 1n cp.crny 
signals a shift in focus from phenomena to the stru . vi 
ohenomeae and is a direct result of taking > Maser v ns 
; . . *Le o. 
epistemological problem issuing from the nirigeia ns a 
subject’s fundamental fantasy to him- or herself, 
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the mechanisms i 
of unconsciou 
ee S processes by modelli L 
me cture: of language. According to Lacan ly 
PPparent continual shifts of meanings and i ee 
certain stability was the wa rbeinjtieh ey 


NS as essential components of 
prise ear not as mere epipheno: 1 
pare i i en anes psychopathological rade te ierod a 
Het ee m which follows an order (with eg wa 
Biot ranean aac effects, but an order ER ; 
: er, that is, ‘negative’ ; 
a 1999:103).> In Retest beeen coal 
, one i 1 
iene Lrespacky close attention to all elements, daniel 
ject, its objects, and its significant Others but al ts 
7 so an 
us phenomena. Only by Studying “ 


relations between all 
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relationality 
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qhe second point I would like to make is similar in tone. Just as 
ft of emphasis from the positivity of phenomena to the 
of structure does not imply the neglect of the former, so 
later recourse to mathematics does not imply a 
of the importance of language. In this case, recourse 
tics is actually an attempt to formalize more precisely 
ks” featuring so prominently in psychoanalytic 
experience. Indeed, for Lacan, accession to language is the very 
condition of possibility of structure as such, and therefore of 
mathematics as well. In this view, the functioning of mathematics 
itself relies on language. But it is also the most sophisticated 
instrument for formalizing structures, capable, therefore, of explor- 
ing structures UP to their very limits. And if we recall that the aim of 
psychoanalysis js the circumscription of what in the subject's 
discourse is inarticulable, that which resists all attempts at 
representation, we immediately see the attraction mathematics has 
for Lacan—not only for purposes of theorization—but also for 
acquiring the greatest possible precision in guiding the analytic 
work itself™ 
Finally, 1 would like to make a general comment regarding the 
relation between theory and practice from a Lacanian point of view. 
As we have seen, the Freudo-Lacanian theoretical elaboration does 
not follow the inductive method. It is not reducible to a sequential 
process of observation, classification, and inductive generalization. 
Instead, it proceeds by inventing conceptual structures (not without 
assistance from other disciplines) that ground hypotheses which are 
tested, typically during the course of a single case study. Theoretical 
constructs therefore both shape and are shaped by clinical obser- 
vations. They serve to guide both the investigation of psycho- 
analytic phenomena and the direction and techniques of treatment. 
Issues of falsification and verification therefore are strictly linked to 
the theoretical foundation from which the practitioner's hypotheses 
spring. This carries important consequences. It means, for example, 
that any assessment of psychoanalytic interventions can only 
legitimately proceed by systematically relating observed phenom- 
ena not only to proffered hypotheses but also to the theoretical 
constructs inspiring them. It also highlights why any critique of 
psychoanalysis in toto is no longer acceptable. It is incumbent on 
any such “assessor” to specify the psychoanalytic school one has in 


Lacan's 


to mathemanc- 
the “linguistric 
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Conclusion 
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here, should n i it i 

ae ob Ne arivaens For it is not a question of guiding 
of creating a space in which the subject’ 
thus creating the circumstances within 
in the subject’s relation to ideals as su 
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See, for example, Beck (1992, 1997) and Beck et al. (1994). 
‘ See Brian Silver’s (1998) very readable account of the Ascent of Science, 
e where he places the development of early modern science in the context 


of parallel developments in the fields of literature, philosophy, and 


religion. 

See, for example, James (1950[1890)). 

5, As to commentaries on Freudian psychoanalysis that put its scientificity 
into question, see, for example, Popper (1962), Sulloway (1979), Swales 
(1982), Thorton (1986), Griinbaum (1984), Masson (1984), Gellner 

(1985), Crewes (1986), Esterson (1993), Bouveresse (1995), Webster 
(1995), Humphrey (1996[1995]), Cioffi (1998), Phillips (1995), and 
MacMillan (1997). See also Wittgenstein (1938, 1942-6, 1978), MacIntyre 
(1959), and Nagel (1959). For critiques of Freudian psychoanalysis from 
a feminist perspective, see, for example, Greer (1970), Williams (1977), 
Gilligan (1982), and Lerman (1986). 

6. See, for example, Robinson (1993) and Levy (1996). 

7. For an account of sucha history which looks at the politics and schisms 
both between the Lacanian School and other Schools of Psychoanalysis 
and within the Lacanian School itself, see Turkle (1992), Marini (1992), 
and Roudinesco (1997). 

8. Note that such overarching assessments rely on coming up with some 
watered-down notion of what the “norm” is in order to assess the 
degree to which a patient conforms with it. This not only ignores the 
meaning norms have for a particular subject but, more importantly, it 
ignores the question of the subject’s relation to them. For empirical 
studies relating to child development see Frosh (1989) and Muller 
(1996). 

9. As to the relevant literature by Freud prior to his project see, for 
example, the forewords to the translated texts of Charcot (Freud, 1892- 
4) and Bernheim (Freud, 1888-9), his monograph on aphasia (Freud, 
1953[1891]), and Studies on Hysteria (Freud and Breuer, 1895). 

10. On the issue of Freud’s scientific outlook and his influences, see also 
Burgoyne and Leader (1988). See also Leader (2000) and Lacan (1988:6). 

11. For a classic discussion of issues of psychoanalytic technique see 
Fenichel (1941); cf. also Lacan (1988). 

12. This insight led Freud to develop a perspective on language relevant to 
psychoanalytic practice. See, for example, his early monograph on 
aphasia (Freud, 1953), especially the passage “Words and Things” as 
excerpted in Freud (1991:216). Influences on this facet of his develop- 
ment include John Stuart Mill and William Hamilton. On this, see 
Burgoyne (this volume). 

13. On this point see Shepherdson (1997}. 
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F J cine, etc., ca F 
— - oe when one “meee moet Freud’s view that analysis is interminable and to conventional science’s 
deterministic eee it is possible to fulfil a version of the sain howl search for a totalizing theory of the universe (in the form of GUTs, ToEs, 
upon an in dive namely, to reduce word sounds—as ie etc.) whose only result is the endless proliferation of objects. This latter 
biological mech wets auditory apparatus—to precise neu. Pa proliferation is clearly seen in domains ranging from neurobiology to 
svittheleGaeste a Let us even assume that it is possi : particle physics. In the case of particle physics, just as the prospect of 
et Widmen oe to alter the effect such words hav. i the unity of nature’s four forces seems within reach, we stumble across 
mailin, #9 as of feeling satisfied with this state of affai : a whole set of new particles and mysterious interactions. It is as if the 
Seucciee nb question troubling the subject ( 4 closer science gets to grasping its objects, the more determined they are 
. ve such an effect on me?) is not answ ES to escape. The story of moder science’s investigative efforts is one of 
z continual displacement from one to another object. This impasse—an 


impasse driven by a specific attitude to nature: the optimistic faith that 
we will soon be able to grasp nature in its totality, a faith fueled by 
totalizing fantasies—is avoided only if one takes it as axiomatic that 
there is no ultimate “Answer” to nature’s “Question.” The psycho- 
analytic formulation of this axiom appears in a varicty of forms within 
the Lacanian framework: ‘There is no Other of the Other’, “Woman 
does not Exist’, and ‘There is no such Thing as a Sexual] Relation”. This 
lack of totalizing guarantee is what the second dimension of Lacan’s 


aye surely begin there if one is to address th ject’ 

n igs (1999b) and Barrow (1998:232-237) stip op 

F f ve relation between the ideal Science/ideal 
&°/€g0 ideal see Zizek (1996) at 84, note 36, 


singularity. 


of science and ida 


i ae Secondary literature, see for ex ; 
5 am : 
ayer ee: (1981), Bird (1968) Cohen fase Chalmer, objet petit a aims at. Indeed, one could perhaps argue that this particular 
(1990) Medes ‘Teston (1997), Jardine (1998), Lindber a iu (1998), (non-positivistic) conception of the object allows one to define the 
oe #: : lin (1990), Papineau (1996), Steiner Sites “ be discipline of psychoanalysis in relation to this object without falling into 
sion espe Koyré (19781939), 1956, 1965) sein Prumar the traps Foucault brings to our attention in grasping the characteristic 
Ay: nt ess 1970), Popper (1968), Kuhn (1996(1962} e (7951), features of a discipline or discourse. On the relation between 
i - ae Ph ae Lakatos dc: yepdiarn (2000) ), Laka ‘ ines and Poh within Marxism, quantum physics, and 
’ , 19 . 7 sychoanalysis, see Zizek, 1996:208. 
84) and Hacking (1975, 1983, 1992), 20. In rela ead suppressed motives, Freud makes the connection to 


17. For a gen sa 
general, yet sensitive, statement by Freud on the 
methodology of Bernheim explicit: 
This explanation [of the beautiful butcher’s wife] struck me as 


18. Cf. Foucault’ 
anes Conception of di i 
dispersion ; _ SrscOurse in terms of a ital 
197 9 rather than simply in terms of an object of Tegularity _ unconvincing. Inadequate reasons like this usually conceal unconfessed 
Ee analysis (Foucault, motives. They remind one of Bemheim’s hypnotized patients. When one 
of these carries out a post-hypnotic suggestion and is asked why he is 


acting in this way, instead of saying that he has no idea, he feels 
compelled to invent some obviously unsatisfactory reason. [Freud, 


1900:147-8, as cited in Geerardyn, 1997a:264-5, note 23] 
See also Geerardyn’s note for additional comments on the occurrence 
and analysis of “false connections” in the Freudian corpus. 
21. On this see Freud’s The Interpretation of Dreams (Freud, 1900), The 
Psychopathology of Everyday Life (1901) and Jokes and their Relation to the 


Unconscious (1905). 

22. This illustration is modelled on an example frequently invoked by the 
psychoanalyst Bernard Burgoyne during his lectures at the Centre for 
Freudian Analysis and Research, London. 


continual displacements from one to the other but also fefers to its 
. 
status as @ Cause that coincides with a void, the lack in the b; Other. 
a 1g 


ility of formulating 3 
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23. As cited in Verhaeghe (1996:26). The introduction of the notion 9 
“retroactive” construction will allow Freud to elaborate a second 


will acquire a new Significance in his later “analytic” period— rT 
Period following the pre-1900 Period of Freud the “discoverer” and th 


through its reincorporation in the concept of “primal fantasy“ 
(paralleled in the concepts of “primal repression” and “primal father” 
24. On this point, see Grigg (1999). : 
25. Cf. Zizek (1996:36). 
26. Fora classic discussion of the scientificity of the Psychoanalytic method. 
see Hook (1959) and Bernfeld (1985). 
27. As to the term “analysand”, Rodriguez explains that “{a]n analysand is 


being is, at least potentially, eligible for analysis; that he/she become 
an analysand or not depends on the work done conjointly with an 
analyst in the first encounters, not on Supposed “‘criteria for 
analysability” external to the analytic experience itself” (Rodriguez, 
1999:xviii), 
28. For empirical evidence Supporting Lacan’s structural approach to 
developmental Psychology, see Muller (1996). 
29. On the telationship between memory and knowledge in the real see 
Miller's discussion of this in relation to Freud (Miller, 1995:21). 
30. Diagnostic and Statistical Manual, Published by the American 
Psychiatric Association, 
31. International Classification of Diseases, published by the World Health 4 
Organization. 
32. See also Loose (this volume), 7 
33. Elsewhere, in the context of a discussion on Psychosis, he elaborates _ 
upon this point further: 


In the Lacanian view, childhood and adult psychoses are related: not in 
the sense of a temporal continuity, but structurally—they are identical 


“developmental” disorder, what the psychiatric orientation represented 
by the DSM ... does is, in the first place, consider the psychotic 
phenomenon as a deficit (“disorder”), rather than a Production; and 
secondly, defines the deficits of the patient in terms of developmental 
norms external to the structure of the subject as such: the diagnosis is 
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i i edical 
ject’ iation from norms which combine m : 
the subject's deviation r an 
pe ducal teeta with adaptation to spon pega 
rie a as a key point of reference. This is E yates mph Rie 
ie ical phenomenology, since the emphasis is Pp! < rk 
aed ; d bee on what is phenomenologically bse rvap . aha 
wait lysis the psychotic phen 
roduction. For psychoanaly aaa 
gens a view taken already by Freud i. a ot Woe 
a 5 i well by his analysi: 
lysis and illustrated so ! mane 
et Moria A clinic of production (as iin eae tes 
ne is tual component of ps: 
icit) is an indispensable concep my 
_ i, A clinic of the deficit emphasizes the Aaa at 
mak “— ar disorder, and is less interested in wees 4 presen 
a i : 
— psychopathological structure. [Rodriguez, 1999 
e 2 


34. On this point see Glynos (1999). 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Psychoanalysis operates upon the 
subject of science: 
oe between science and ethics 


Jason Glynos? 


nlike modern scientific theories which are meant to shed 

light on nature and not on their practices as such (leaving 

this task to historians and philosophers of science), 
psychoanalytic theory is meant to give just such an me mt = 
own practice. And yet, as a praxis, psychoanalysis maintains 

ed to theory. 
a oa re we as make sense of Lacan's PBS 
mathematical formalization as a theoretical ideal for are 
analysis? It is an aspiration that has created not site rE 
confusion, leading many to assume that Lacan feels that psyc x 
analysis is a (mathematical) science. The picture, pale ay Mike 
more complex, not to say paradoxical. For, on the one = ; ar 
argues that psychoanalysis can be made scientific while, 0 
other hand, he clearly resists subsuming it una science. ‘ 
So instead of asking the standard question “Is peysigonalvns a 

science?” this chapter addresses the broader question bak was 
Lacan‘s view on the relation between psychoanalysis and a ern 
science?’ In pursuit of this objective, I conduct a ssl “one 
examining his views both on the scientificity of oe aoe ysi 
what is tempting to call the “psychoanalysis of science. 
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Koyré’s work on the Philosophy of science, especially his account of 
the scientific revolution—an account Koyré appropriated and 
developed from the work of Bachelard. References to Freud’s 
method of investigation, (Cartesian) subjectivity, and the (New 
tonian) mathematization of the natural world, are also of crucial 
import in grasping the meaning Lacan ascribes to the scientificity of 
psychoanalysis. Certainly, there were aspects of modern science {i 
terms of its systematic approach to its object of study and its 
inclination toward mathematical formalization) that he felt psy o- 
analysis could legitimately aspire to. Yet he was also keen tc 
demonstrate why psychoanalysis is not only not a science but that i 
also does not aspire to be a (mathematical) science. 

It is this latter aspect of Lacan’s thought that opens the way to the 
second leg of my inquiry. More specifically, the modem scientifi 
enterprise, for Lacan, is characterized by its tendency to exclude or 
“suture” the subject, a subject which, as we will see, he conceives as 
split between truth and knowledge, and as intimately linked to ques 
tions of ethics. It is this feature (suturing the subject’’) which emerg 
out of his psychoanalytic experience as a criterion of demarcati 
capable of distinguishing science from non-science ina novel way. 
this view, instead of suturing the subject, psychoanalysis brings 
modern subject of science within its field and operates on it. 

For Lacan, psychoanalysis occupies a peculiar place, wedged as 
it is between the rock of mathematical science and the hard place of 
ethics. In this chapter, therefore, | argue that while it is true that 
Lacan places considerable faith in the power of language, structure, 
and mathematical formalization in coming to grips with our 
knowledge of unconscious processes, this faith is tempered by the 

central importance ascribed to ethics, conceived as a function of the 
subject’s truth in desire—a truth which modern science forecloses. 


Modern science as psychoanalysis’ precondition 


It is true that Freud frequently appealed to modern science as an 
ideal to which psychoanalysis ought to aspire. The science which 
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ften gave body to this ideal for Freud was physics’ we ig “a 
rmodynamics. This apparently contrasts with Lacan’s explici 
wie of a (scientific) ideal for psychoanalysis. wath many 
hae is evidence to suggest that Freud’s nari an heer Hf 4 

i bolster psychoanalysis 
ee a fy canted penis According to pean 
eeu Milner, “Freud, in order to clear the way for psychoanalysis 
in a conjunction dominated by philosophical idealism, had to 

a rt himself on the scientism of the scientific ideal; the piige to 
wei nothing other than the scientism of the ideal science.’ In a 
ee similar fashion, however, “Lacan, in order to ae re. 
way for psychoanalysis in a conjunction where the yo oan ot 
institutions had let themselves be dominated by the scientism 0 : 
ideal science, had to relativize and nominalize; the price to pay was 
the discourse of periodicity.’” (Milner, 1991:108). va 

With this reference to the “discourse of periodicity we are in 
position to examine Lacan's theory of science in a little more pe ‘ 
For the notion of periodicity indexes perhaps the most impo pat 
source in the determination of Lacan’s perspective on Hehe 
Alexandre Koyré. Koyré, like Kojéve, held the view mem s nd 
was punctuated by major cuts. But his views are, 29% ma * 
Lacan, special cases of Kojéve’s theses (Milner, 1991:28), ‘ acon 
give an account of the scientific revolution, the pnception fo) ay 
science proper. Milner summarizes Koyré’s perspective in the form 
of three theses: 


1. Modem science is entirely distinct from the Gite epi of Antiquity. 
2. Modern science is defined by the nape of two features: 
it is mathematized; (b) it is empirical. eieakhe 

3. sie science holds that there is no boundary wo Pa 
material domain. It supposes two things: (a) there Oey ne 54 
material that modern science cannot treat as one of its yg 2 ‘ 
other words, the set of existent material objects, usually ca le ) 
universe, is in principle coextensive with _ set of — 2 
modern science); (b) both sets are mathematically infinite nee 
the notion of the modem infinite universe wa opposed to the 
closed world of Antiquity). [Milner, 1991:29} 


In aligning himself with Koyré’s periodization of history, Lacan ved 
rejects Duhem‘s gradualist thesis (Lacan, 1977b:8) according to 
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which the overthrow of Aristotelianism began in the 13th cen y 
only gradually culminating in the so-called scientific revolution o 
the 17th century. Since Koyré‘s popularization of the major e 
approach, though, further historiographic research has occasioned 
more sophisticated revitalization of the gradualist thesis. Any 
though refined accounts of pre-17th and -18th century though 
continue to emerge to this day,? Rupert Hall felt compelled in 197¢ 
to defend what the title of his article declared to be “the Historic 
Singularity of the Scientific Revolution in the Seventeenth Cen 
(Hall, 1970). 

“If medieval studies have,” Hall remarks, “left the concept of 
unique scientific revolution in the 17th century relatively unscathe 
though rendering its occurrence less abrupt, another kind 
historiography would destroy its historical character by assimilat 
ing it into a succession of such events” (Hall, 1970:209)® The 
gtadualist objection is particularly poignant given the supreme 
significance attributed by Koyré (and Lacan) to mathematic; 
physics in its role as the index of the scientific revolution. Yet to 
regard mathematical science as the paradigm of modern science i 
not the same as reducing the former to the latter. More recenth 
Peter Dear notes that a gradualist account of the changin, 
conditions up to and beyond the 17th century is not incompati 
with a discontinuous interpretation of the scientific revolutio 
(Dear, 1995:12,15). One can, for instance, regard such a gradualist 
account as the description of a kind of Hegelian weaving of the 
Spirit whose (discontinuous) significance can only be apprehended 
retrospectively (the ow] of Minerva spreads its wings at dusk). In 
this view, mathematical science simply marks—in a particularly 
spectacular fashion—a discontinuous shift in perspective made 
possible only through a gradual diffusion and confluence of many 
currents of thought, and entailing a shift in the subject’s stance 
toward nature and knowledge. 

This more generous rendition of Koyré’s position is affirmed by 
means of the theorem Milner derives from the above-listed theses, 
namely, that “a particular expression, a particular thought are 
modern only in-so-far as they belong to a system of thought in 
which a mathematized empirical science is possible” (Milner, 
1991:29). Privileging the general conditions of possibility for the 
emergence of mathematical physics over mathematical physics in 
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calf as constitutive of modern science is crucial. For, as Hall points 
as “to insist excessively on the role of mathematics sot may be to 
on the objection that the drama was partial ... [I]f it concerned 
aa mathematical sciences, it could hardly have dominated the 
F i ”’ (Hall, 1970:213). 
— earn jsp to retain mathematized empirics as 
radigmatic of the scientific revolution, so Jong as one insists that it 
pa radigmatic of a new attitude that was to spread across Europe, 
mens laying the foundations for the Enlightenment. “’[I]t newenme 
an alternative and real conception of Nature. It rp a concep a 
romising man limitless knowledge and power within the cosmos, 
: e which unified the cosmos that Aristotle had divided, and one 
a conduced both to enquiry into the properties of things om to 
mathematicism” (Hall, 1970:220). It is this ane stance toward na of 
which, in this view, accounts for the singularity of the scienti ic 
revolution. Thus, Hall can admit “that the grand SMR 
principles of modern biology, like those of oes “ne 
appeared only later. But this (only relative) insuccess is less te ns 
than the occurrence among some (not all) of the biologists, a. , 
and physiologists of attitudes to their work which were identica 
with those of their colleagues in physics” (Hall, nes). Pa 
Perhaps this is one way to understand Lacan’s claim 
Freudian psychoanalysis was made possible by the nt Ae 
modern science in the 17th century (Lacan, 1977b:47, 1989:6): e 
birth of modern science made possible Freud’s own panto to ° 
field of study. In his case, of course, the wow of ‘nature he ot 
to grasp in a principled and logical fashion was the nacre 
his faith that it was amenable to systematic study is nothing “4 an 
expression of the modern scientific faith that any —— will yie its 
secret with sufficient perseverance. As Lacan puts it, sat subject v9 
experience to a scientific examination eg om implies st e 
experience has of itself a scientific subsistance (Lacan, 1977b:9). 


Lacan and the Cartesian subject of modern science 


We must come to the definite conclusion that this proposition: i =~ 
I exist, is necessarily true each time that I pronounce it, or that 
mentally conceive it. (Descartes, 1972:150] 
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As : 
special pia Ase ote seen, while mathematical science occupied a 
os Be Signe “ny § assessment of the birth of modem science 
attiiidldse - regar ed it as paradigmatic of a more widespread 
HNN Seen jective clan If Newton, as a historical figure 
been at ‘or Lacan the first, the figure who epitomized the 
was none other than Descartes. Indeed, in referring more 


eae 
Pecifically to Freud’s approach to the study of the unconscious he 


ye hers his method, as Cartesian (Lacan, 1977b:35), ever 1 

mas ite rete subverting the latter. So, since Lacan modelled 

evathinane re) Be cinta on the Cartesian cogito, perhaps an 

sleden, no! his views on Descartes will furnish us with. 

eee Soe one in the determination of his conception of 
een science and psychoanalysis. 


knowl ee 
Wiedge, it is nevertheless not a desire for knowledge. Instead, 


is a desj 
Sire for certainty through the exercise of his own reason. Ir 


Seminar XI, Lacan asks: 


bi 3 Descartes looking for? He is looking for certainty. I have, he 
co a extreme desire to learn to distinguish the true from the false— 
wit e word desire—in order to see clearly—in what?—in 

S, and to walk with assurance in this life. [Lacan, 1977b:222] 


As La , 
meee also points out, however, “|t]his desire for certainty lec 
only to doubt” (Lacan, 1977b:224), Doubt thus appears a: 


to 
th 
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certainty of his existence. The only thing we can be certain of, 
Descartes concludes, is the following: “1 think, therefore I am’. 
Descartes, Lacan claims, illegitimately collapses the subject of 
enunciation with the subject of the enunciated.” For this “I think” 
“cannot be detached from the fact that he can formulate it only by 
saying it to us ...—a fact that he forgets” (Lacan, 1977b:36) What 
Descartes forgets, in other words, is the fact that the certainty 
appears only so long as he repeats it. “Certainty, for Descartes, is 
not a moment that one may regard as acquired, once it has been 
crossed. Each time and by each person it has to be repeated. It is an 
ascesis. It is a point of orientation ...” (Lacan, 1977b:224). As Bruce 
Fink puts it, “[t]he Cartesian subject concludes that he is every time 
he says to himself ‘I am thinking’. He must repeat to himself the 
words ‘Lam thinking’ in order to be able to convince himself that he 
exists. And as soon as he stops repeating those words, his conviction 
inevitably evaporates” (Fink, 1995a:42-3). Thus, it is only “when the 
Cartesian subject says to himself, ‘I am thinking’, [that] being and 
thinking coincide momentarily” (Fink, 1995a:43). This is why Lacan 
will offer alternative (“corrected’’) versions of Descartes’ ’’cogito 
ergo sum”: “J think: “therefore Iam’ ” (Lacan, 1989:13), “Either ]am 
not thinking or I am not” (cited in Fink, 1995a:45), etc. 

What is important to salvage from our account of Descartes thus 
far is the attitude and method he gives expression to, without which 
modem science and psychoanalysis would not have been possible. 
What most characterizes Descartes, in this view, is his desire for 
certainty and his method of doubt, the fact that Descartes’ desire for 
certainty generates an evanescent subject of thinking emptied of all 
content, what Lacan refers to as the subject of desire. 

But while Lacan is keen to align Freud with Descartes on one 
level, he is also keen to show, on another level, not simply how 


that La 
hy UNCOnscious, 
<aN'S opinion, 


Freud differs from Descartes, but also how the former subverts the 
latter. In order to appreciate the significance of this Freudian 
departure, it is worth recalling how Descartes manages to expand 


rs to be equivalent to the substanceless subject of 
a subject that exists only in-so-far as it fades. 
Descartes clearly formulates, for the first time i 


history i n hewfi J , oni 
Y, and in very precise terms, : the field of certainty beyond the little knowledge of his mere 
doubting Sh hasnt “ purely senna Ad “ systema existence so as to include not only other knowledge about himself 
pulsation, 4 and. fleeting ‘subject but also knowledge of Nature in general. How does he accomplish 
Of course this? As is well known, Descartes’ solution involves invoking God 

: , Descartes goes on to eli , 5? As is well known, Descartes’ solution involves invoking God, a 

engulfin muinate a potentially all- lags 
& doubt by collapsing the thinking process itself ai a non-deceiving agency who guarantees the truth of our knowledge 


(Lacan, 1989:14). This, then, frees up the subject to exercise his or her 
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individual Treason owledge while God 
in the Pursuit of kni 3° 
7 t 


Guarantor is posi 
ted F t 
about stan as the Subject-Supposed-to-Know. the 


With thi 
Ble ces ne vo a indexes the historic Split be 
Be at is, for Lacan 1a 
characteristics of modern subjectivity, of tits a o : 
fe ™ subject: 


science. Our living in a secul, 
lar world 
function of Truth-Guarantor is not the i a 


ifficult and complex esoteric matters, and furth rt bols ered b 
d 2) 1. ter t 
ve : 


earn : have come to d o 
© perspective of social and natural Scientists me 
1" {i 


ni ¥ E phe . . . . 
ty. Explicitly, their faith is invariably placed in the historicalh 
the physical universe itsel 
pe + z in terms of rationalism‘ a 
en What Temains constant, therefore, is a ne h 
subject's desire for certainty and the belief chal 4 

sud] 


art and Philosoph " ) 
: y to deal with, Wh 
subjectiv; 4 b at characteri 
Jectivity, the subject of modern science then, is Belen veal 
¢ y ultaneous 


what i i , 
psychoanalytic €xperience repeatedly demonstrates is that this, 


be th . . - € operate in p: vette 
mabey wikia science” (Lacan, 1989-7). ss = 4 fee 

irth menOm Why ee . us 
the birth of modern sri x6 Psychoanalysis is only possible after } 
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s time to specify more precisely how Freud departs from 


It i 
Descartes’ path. As I have already noted, Freud shares with 
Descartes both his desire for certainty and his method of doubt. 
of an all-consuming doubt, Descartes appeals 


But where, in the face 
to God to support his certainty; where Descartes appeals to 


something outside himself to guarantee the truth of the knowledge 
ising his conscious individual reason; Freud, on 
the contrary, transforms doubt itself into the support for his 
certainty (Lacan, 1977b:35). It is as if Freud rescues Descartes from a 
God-guaranteed certainty, retuming instead to his certainty in 
doubt. Instead of appearing as a consequence ofa desire for certainty, 
doubt serves to found certainty (cf. Zizek, 1993:69). Doubt serves as 
the support for the certainty of the existence of an unconscious—an 
“elsewhere” which, however foreign it may appear to the conscious 
subject of reason, is something for which the subject is responsible. 


he acquires by exerc 


As Lacan puts if 


Freud, when he doubts—for they are his dreams, and it is he who, at 
the outset doubts—is assured that a thought is there, which is 
unconscious, which means that it reveals itself as absent ... 

It is here that the dissymmetry between Freud and Descartes is 
revealed. It is not in the initial method of certainty grounded on the 
subject. It stems from the fact that the subject is “at home” in this 
field of the unconscious. It is because Freud declares the certainty of 
the unconscious that the progress by which he changed the world 


for us was made. (Lacan, 1977b:36] 


Thus, as the paradigmatic model of the modern subject, Descartes 
wants to know nothing about his truth (the subject's “Why? Who 

am I?”), simultaneously reducing it to a knowledge (the scientific 

object's “How? How does it work?) and projecting it, by means of 
symbolic faith, onto another Subject-Supposed-to-Know. In com- 
plete contrast to this, Freud wishes to locate this truth in the 
unconscious, another place to which, nevertheless, the subject is 
tethered, making it responsible for the jouissance (enjoyment) it 
procures in its formations and the desire it sustains.'° Thus, we 
assume that today the subject who enters analysis is the modern 
subject of science, the one who is capable of acquiring knowledge 
through the exercise of his individual reason only in-so-far as his 
faith is sustained by a Subject-Supposed-to-Know, a modern subject 
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‘tome ny iN ae to have anything to do with the truth of his or 
peter : IS way, we could say that what Freud effected is an 
ie of reason beyond the conscious realm. The uncon- 
pe Ferm to Freud, is also accessible through the exercise of 
: gives a rationale to the title of one of L i 7 
“ acan’s Ecrits, 
The agency of the letter in the unconscious or reason since F ad” 
(Lacan, 1977a). a 
2: Of as the subject who enters analysis becomes an analysand 
! ven he analyst embodies the Subject-Supposed-to-Know the 
ruth about his or her desire. When s/he enters analysis, the patient 


exhibits his or her faith b i 
y supposing that thi 
harbours a certain meaning, i ; oe ee 


illati Subject-Supposed-to-Know by making the patient him- or 
oe “ the work, only intervening so as to facilitate the subject's 

; miation with his or her truth, namely, that there is n 
universal symbolic Guarantee (... instead there is only the certai , 
of the subject's singular jouissance and the desire it sustains 7 | 


Science forecloses the Name-of-the-Father, or 
science sutures the subject 


In the above account we have seen how Descartes fully assumed his 
desire for certainty, feeling confident that, with the invocation of the 
pre of hyperbolic doubt, he could establish such a foundation. 
: poe to Lacan, however, Descartes only goes so far as to 
o ae bk saves. tr. A teen? anpy subjectivity guaranteed 
am thinking”. i i 
this side of Descartes. In other words, ranauay es. ar a 
so-far as Descartes abdicates responsibility for the truth and 
certainty of knowledge, placing it instead in the hands of God, a 
ene mh by symbolic faith (Lacan, 1989:20),!? 
, one could perhaps say that, wi i. 
guarantee the truth of uaichbigage with “a pr eo 
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history of modern science can be characterized as a progressive 
attempt to reduce truth to knowledge, a reduction which, Lacan 
claims, modern science accomplishes only at the price of suturing 
the subject. 

We already have the elements with which to understand this 
claim. We have seen how Descartes wished to get rid of his 
subjectivity by transferring responsibility over to an “external” 
God. God, in this view, is meant to act as truth-guarantor of the 
knowledge we gain by exercising our individual reason, something 
that requires the subject's faith in God. Thus, Descartes implicitly 
acknowledges a link between truth and knowledge mediated by the 
subject, even though this link is effectively denied. With the 
progress of modern science, however, what we see is an attempt to 
do away with all traces of God qua symbolic guarantee, replacing 
him instead with a real guarantee—one that is rooted in either 
empirical facts, or a rationalist logico-mathematics.'* It is no 
coincidence that the philosophical schools of empiricism and 
rationalism should have emerged as our symbolic faith in God 
weakened (on account of a growing awareness of His fictional 
status). In this view, there is an attempt not simply to deny the role 
of God and the subject but to foreclose God qua symbolic guarantee 
of truth, thereby erasing or suturing the subject—a subject 
conceived as constitutively divided between knowledge and truth 
(Lacan, 1989:5).!° 

This marshaling of forces against God (by practitioners, and 
philosophers and histonans of science alike), however, simply 
amounted to a series of substitutions which left the function of God 
qua guarantee intact in everything but name. In this view, if we call 
God the symbolic Other qua Name-of-the-Fa ther, there is an attempt 
to substitute a symbolic guarantee (the symbolic Other) with a real 
guarantee (a real Other). We find, for example, the attempt to 
establish a foundation for the certainty of knowledge in experiments 
designed to verify hypotheses generated by a process of general- 
ization from a wide range of sensory data. Here, sensory perception 
constitutes the bedrock of certainty. But criticisms of such an 
inductive approach to science led to more sophisticated attempts to 
ground science in the falsification of hypotheses. Experiment 
mediated by logic constituted the bedrock of certainty here.'© What 
contemporary philosophers and historians of science teach us, 
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however, is that such foundationalist attempts to ground ga 
explain the practice of science always fail. Indeed, it is by pointi; 
to what all such failed attempts have in common, that allows Lac 
to propose a novel demarcation criterion for what consti 
scientific practice: the tendency to foreclose the symbolic Other b 
reducing truth to knowledge; and—since such a foreclosure 
impossible so long as subjects are engaged in its practice—th 
correlative attempt to suture the subject. It is sufficient to 
through any modern textbook on science to witness not only th 
predominant references to facts (sensory data) and mathematic; 
formulae, but also the absence of any reference to subjectivity: “Le 
X be ...”, “Assume that ...’, etc. : 
But what about the practice of mathematicians? Of all hi 
sciences, surely the science of mathematics constitutes the One in 
which we can hope for apodictic certainty without reference to any 
external guarantee, nor to the subjectivity of its practitioners? The 
classic versions of such foundationalist aspirations within mathe 
matics go by the names of formalism, intuitionism, logicism, ane 
Platonism—names_ which, ironically, have now come to 
associated with the crisis in the philosophy of mathematics. 
Today, we are certainly familiar with the widespread belief that a 
new era of postfoundationalism has arrived on the scene. This is 
usually expressed within the context of disciplines associated with 
the humanities, social sciences, and even in the physical sciences 
But we find the same story being played out in mathematics. 
Anyone familiar with the literature in the philosophy and history 
mathematics will find that ever since Russell's critique of Frege, anc 
the crushing effect Gédel’s incompleteness theorems had on Hilbert’s | 
programme, the foundation of mathematics is itself in crisis, i” 
Even so, more than any other science, mathematical practice 
demonstrates the concerted effort to rid itself of any external 
guarantee of its truth, attempting to prop itself up with its own 
bootstraps, so to speak. This, as we have seen, involves the equally 


impossible task of suturing the subject, even with such an inert 
thing as a number: 


To show you that the presence of the Other is already implied in 
number, I need only point out to you that the series of numbers can 
only be figured by introducing the zero, in a more or less masked 
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i bject who, at this level, 
_ Now, the zero is the presence of the subje the 
tale We cannot extract it from the dialectic of the subject oe 
one The apparent neutrality of this field conceals the presence 
desire as such. [Lacan, 1977b:226} 


deed, according to Lacan, this failed attempt to foreclose x 
vnbolle Other and suture the subject is what Bene ic 
ceectivell acknowledges in Gédel’s theorems of 1931: 


[Modern logic] is indisputably the strictly raters aac reys 
bject of science, an 
f an attempt to suture the subj 's Tas 
hoon shows that this attempt fails, perineee4 the a i 
i i f science, but an am 
estion remains the correlate o 
celle since science turns out to be defined 4 the deadlocked 
endeavor to suture the subject. [Lacan, 1989:10] 


Indirect support for Lacan’s proposition that the ‘wert of oom 
science and the science of mathematics involve the su ae ov 
divided subject (divided between knowledge and re: ac * 
found in contemporary trends in the philosophy ang ey o 
science and mathematics. What many recent studies ae ar 
common is their attempt to highlight the nnpougiregr as 
individual-subjective experiences of the poientints and es ee id 
cians themselves within particular socio-historical contex a fr ; 
this way, it is felt, will an adequate account of eee men ang 
mathematical practice—including its philosophy—be P sd 
Such. philosophers and historians have tumed to ae cele 
practice of workers in those fields, instead of relying on foun ° es 
external to the subject's activities. In this view, it is important to 


note of the fact that 


[mJathematicians at work speak and write as if By mate 
dynamic operations and constructions. Taken litera Be po 
guage presupposes that mathematicians oan creating ni 
objects, moving them around, and transforming them. In pete be 
this dynamic picture, the traditional realist in pa AP > 
holds that the subject matter of mathematics is an 0 - 
static realm. In a deep metaphysical sense, this roe Peet r 2 

is eternal and immutable, and so the universe cannot be al en z 
operations, constructions, or any other human activity. [Shapiro, 


1997:14] 
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By looking closely at the Practice of mathemeticians and Physic; 
one realizes that any history or philosophy of their respe 

disciplines cannot Pretend to be comprehensive by linking togeth 
a series of static formulae or factual Statements in a line, 
Progressive way. This is also true in relation to the stand 
(mistaken) idea that axioms ground branches of mathematics in 

priori fashion. In this view, axioms are seen as either obvious , 
actually preceding the work in the field that generates relat 
theorems. In contrast to this, however, Sha piro points out that w’ 


Godel [1964] is correct (to say] that the axioms of set theory “force 
themselves on us as true’, ... the axioms {actually] do not force 
themselves ona first (or a second, or third) reading. For any branch § 
of mathematics, the psychological necessity of the axioms and 
inferences, and the feeling that the axioms are natural and 
inevitable, comes only at the end of a Process of training in which 
the student acquires considerable practice working within the given 
System, under the guidance of teachers, (Shapiro, 1997:212] 


As has been pointed out by Lakatos, the axiomatization of a 
branch of mathematics is always preceded by a dynamic preformal 
stage (Lakatos, 1979). Such a period is “characterised as one of 
experimenting with the possibilities of various moves within Pi 

unarticulated vague structures ...”—an experimentation that is’ 
prompted by wondering, for example, what might happen “if the. 
Square root operation is extended to negative numbers, , 


or how | 
multiplication might work on infinite cardinal numbers.’ The point 
is that such activities are crucial to the underst 


anding of 
mathematical practice. “I]t does not become determinate until 
later what is to count as acceptable construction and, thus, as correct 
inference’’ (Shapiro, 1997-213). 
In a similar way, though clearly avoiding any kind of 
Psychological reductionism, Lacan is keen to highlight the modem i 
scientist's activity, his subjective drama, in making a novel 
contribution to scientific knowledge—a subjective drama which is 
not infrequently accompanied by suffering, often resulting in — 
admissions to mental institutions. Lacan’s point is that the scientist's — 
attitude to his work, his attempt, in the typical case, to exert 
maximum effort in suturing his subjecti 


vity, bears a direct relation 
to that subject’s mode of being. According to Lacan, what is 
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f reclosed from the eprbelia (the Name-of-the-Father) returns In 
ne i > eae then, suggests that from the time of 
- EOS = modem science is one of a alow ed 
ei the direction of foreclosing the symbolic guaran! pat 
Te ting a real guarantee, one that is grounded in ei tor 
ae fs see the brain, and genes, or in the real of some 
ae ‘ erp: ¢ Lacan’s response to this (impossible) ae 
mh “There is no Other of the Other”. The point mer 
ie guarantee (eg., God, ws vnowten aici nae 
: me sort 0 
ee eh sei what the symbolic ntti 
me me ae that it conceals a lack in the Other, what Laca ; 
Sines: be ss of castration’ (Lacan, 1977b:77). And so ri Ks 
oo _ acai attempts to seek an Other of the Other, it ve : y 
ee rately trying to close the gap with grander and ev i 
cea - theories. In this view, scientific knowledge wi 
sie abet er growth with correspondingly cect Noe 
ee : 2 from one object of investigation to another. I i al 
a modem scientific practice ole aor ind 
ee i ! i foreclosure of the - 
ae pr page arin i 8 elaborate, though rigorously 
a 
oe ae it te. in a position to understand Lacan’s 
a a mh the development of methods and theones that = 
a pursuit of its own object (the shat sai enane on 
a i to what we sho 
ae ee with, we note reat it os and 
ee relation between psychoanalysis and eo narnn'8 
be conceived as a function of their Tespe wari 
a ample, be said that psychoanalysis can be nr i@ 
a Le that the former's object can be cast in oar a 
ne objects, if only omer: reat a ey jc a 
it, “[W 
Rae ek oe mee that “this object changes ... as . 
naan de a f We cannot say that the object of modern pon 
hoe otek yt at its birth ... [or that] the object gi ie a 
a bo isl the same as at the moment of its ste which I wo 
aa from the time of Lavoisier ...”” (Lacan, 1977b:8). 
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while modern 
its attempt to exclude the Subject thro 
always-failed process of suturing, psychoanalysis brings it 
fold, making it precisely what it operates on. Modem s¢ie: 
according to Lacan, actively forgets the subjective drama 
Practitioners (Lacan, 1989:17-8); it forgets the very apparatus y 
which it functions; modern science effectively “enable(s] [ 
scientist] to forget his subjectivity” (Lacan, 1977a:70). And it is 
Pointing to the significance of this active forgetting that psyct 
analysis “may enlighten us as to what we should understand ] 
science.” In fact, even if Freud held modern science (usually in fi 
Suise of the physics of thermodynamics) as an ideal that psyel 
analysis ought to emulate, this must be understood to function 
in certain respects, especially as the ideal of systematicity ¢ 
logical rigour with which to structure its investigations. Freud 
least the later Freud—was far from aspiring to any sort of reductic 
of psychoanalysis to modern science. As he puts it, 


[e]very science is based on observations ani 
through the medium of our psychical a 
science has as its subject that appa 
[Freud, 1940a:159; italics added] 


d experiences arrived ata 
Pparatus. But since our 
ratus itself, the analogy ends here. _ 


Modern science, language, and mathematical structure 
Given this account of modern science and mathematics by Lacan, 
how should we understand the claim he made in 1973, on behalf of 
the analytic community, that “[m]Jathematical formalization is our 
goal, our ideal?” (Lacan, 1998:119). It is an aspiration he gave 
expression to as early as 1953: “Psychoanalysis will Provide 
scientific bases for its theory or for its technique only by formalizing 
in an adequate fashion the essential dimensions of its experience 
Sf \(Lacany 1977a:77). In a first approach, we can understand this : 
statement as declaring his opposition to any kind of empiricism, 
attempt to “ground” psychoanalysis in empirical facts, whether 
confirmatory or falsificatory. A second reason is, as Lacan tells us, _ 
“to ensure its own rigour” (Lacan, 1977a:75). And without claiming 


any 
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aa beariin 
be comprehensive, a further reason for ats arma 
concer en einen as ag 08 qalty such knowl- 
nalytic knowledge withou a frets 
es oper name, and without regard to its mea ig : 
edgr pre pete “ig matheme, in other words, it cae 
es one integrally transmitted’ (Lacan, 1998:119). in 
et vr slightest idea what they mean, but they are sharia! 
a wad 110). And here one is reminded of Feynman’s famous 
ee on I safely say that nobody understands quantum 
wa e i - em in Silver, 1998:357). Or of Heisenberg’s a 
cate science starts from the assumption vin in the en 
oe fe ays be possible to understand nature, even inevery new 
4 ee 4 siete but that we may make no a priori assumption as 
scart ing of “nunderstand” (as cited in Barrow, 1998:185). 
ie ia poi power of mathematics in achieving its ngour and 
i Me The answer to this is clear: agen ines ww 
one aims not at describing the content of things in rane 
irici i est. Structure 
meer meth ae acta namely the’ relations 
ae eee perceptions. Descartes’ desire for ein “ad 
ail led him to doubt, thereby emptying, all ees sec eee 
is what makes possible the emergence of little . g eho 
iff t, empty of meaning, leaving only 
a ae a is i ignificance mathematical 
between them intact.“’ This is the sign’ twa 
formalization has for Lacan. Given the Finawn) “an PONS 
a orm of CoheHH es example) offers 
(of the laws of displacement an @ rey AAO 
e possibility of a much more stable theore 
oe to RN He structure, along with its aa f 
rigour and transmissibility. This ei the significance a 
mathematics by modern physical science too: 


Einstein went so far as to declare that “the creative Agog 
science] resides in mathematics.” If pe Fp ere 
world, and it surely : 

aes science? Poincare’s insight isa first ini Maer 
answer: the greatest objective value of science lies cto keeiatd 
not of things or facts, but of relations between them. rer ey 
intransmissible ... But it is not the same with relations pam 
sensations ... Science ... is a system of relations ... 
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ern alone that objectivity must be sought.” Mathematics is 
re appropriate vehicle for the description of relations and : 
logical exploitation. [Newton, 1997:135] 


According to Freeman Dyson, “a physicist builds theori 
mathematical materials, because the mathematics bie ia 
Bites more than he can clearly think’ (as cited in nical om 
pont oh rhe that PP ee is inextricably linke 4 
. age. It 1 5 
us to explore the very limits of SE ARM ia a 
and systematic way, precisely the use which eae sid + 
mathematics. Formalization, in other words, is a way of cond ‘ 
m teaching and of formulating, in a more precise way, the ore | 
ria seco or, alternatively, the imposeibiliiee at a 
ig it offers to explain physical events. : 
formulation of the real as een press coma ou 
perspective, one inspired by Koyré in the latter’s discu aa 
Newton (Koyré, 1965). “a 
Of course, his definition of the real qua impossible will shift la e 
to denote formalization’s impasses. But the idea of lai 
phenomena in terms of the impossible remains. The catia fact 
we ad = Alen noe science proceeds to explain its 
in terms of somethi ich is j i ‘ 
apprehend intuitively (as in the oe Newtonian ata 
or to realize in practice. For example, we can explain pl a 
movement through a reference to ellipses, even vie Pe aa a 
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recently affirmed ne “science rie rire vo 
ra am Se oars 1998:190). In his book, which features the vel 
acanian title of Impossibility: The Limits of vals and the Sci 
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light, he points out how, for example, i ah a 
“impossibility of transferring A i sees tone “ < 
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ormation” (Barrow, 1998:25). ur 
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But the basic idea, fundamental to Lacan’s perspective, is that 
poth our observations and our thoughts are structured by language. 
No doubt, the phenomena that Lacan wishes to investigate are not 
our conscious thoughts and observations, but rather the (uncon- 
scious) structure that underlies and subverts our conscious 
machinations as manifested in unconscious formations. Never- 
theless, the link to language remains. Indeed, this link between 
mathematics and linguistic structure is something that is being 
affirmed with greater assurance by contemporary philosophers of 
e and mathematics. Stewart Shapiro, for instance, describes 
his book on the philosophy of mathematics as 
suggesting that “there is no sharp boundary between the 
mathematical and the physical. In both cases, the way the universe 
jg divided into structures and objects—of all kinds—depends on our 
linguistic resources” (Shapiro, 1997:261).” Roger Newton makes a 


similar point when he suggests that 


scienc 
the perspective of 


[w]hen we speak of the truth of something, the first point to note is 
that this something has to be a statement or an assertion; contrary to 
frequent usage, it makes no sense to speak of the truth of a fact or of 
a property ... To insist on this is not pedantry or hairsplitting. 
Formulating an assertion is attempting to communicate and 
therefore requires transmissible concepts and language: truth thus 
cannot be separated from human concepts and our linguistic 
apparatus. [Newton, 1997:203] 


So far, then, we could say that Lacan aligns himself with theoretical 

physics and mathematics as the science of structures. But structures 

are typically construed as static, thereby neglecting the dynamic 

element of the human activity that supports those structures. Think, 
for instance, of Newton's gravitational law. All we are presented 
with are algebraic letters and their relations, leaving the question of 
“causality” aside. The question which so bothered Leibniz in his 
critique of Newton was what “caused” the attraction between 
bodies. For such “uncaused” attraction seemed to betray traces of 
the occult. And yet Newton’s refusal to feign hypotheses (“non fingo 
hypothesis’) implied that causal issues were only of secondary 
concern. It was sufficient that his formulae worked (cf. Shapin, 


1996:62-4). 
What separates Lacan from the full-scale adoption of such a 
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formalizable (the real jouissance of the subject and the desire it 
sustains) by pushing formalization up to its very limits. Hence his 


constant references to logical and mathematical paradoxes, and his 
claim that “[t]he real can only be inscribed on the basis of an 


it is worth emphasizing, 
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Rather mathematics is meant, through its rigour, to” 
re Precisely its impasses, circumscribing the sped in 
ubject’s temporality must appear. For Lacan, what 
thematical practice reveals is the recognition of its limits, _ 
18 to circumscribe and foreground that which is not 


impasse of formalization” (Lacan, 1998:93). 

Thus Lacan puts mathematics to a different use than in typical 
mathematical or modem scientific practice. Instead of invoking it to 
ground its practice in the certainty of a formalized structure, he uses 
it to delimit the field of universal knowledge in order for the subject 
to experience its own singular truth. The relation between truth and 
knowledge in psychoanalysis is not conceived in terms of 
externality, nor in terms of reduction. If anything their relation is 
better characterized in terms of the mobius strip (Lacan, 1989:5). The 
subject’s truth (his or her psycho-sexual desire) is related to the 
symbolic structure in a dynamic temporal fashion. And if the 
psychoanalytic intervention aims at the subject's (i-e., analysand’s) 
truth, this means that psychoanalysis, for Lacan, does not hold a 
theoretical conception of its knowledge, but rather a practical 
conception of its knowledge. From this point of view, the praxis 
of psychoanalysis is ethical. It seeks to intervene in such a way as to 
move the analysand to act ethically in relation to his or her desire. In 
this sense, mathematical construction is structurally homologous to 
what Lacan calls the construction of the fundamental fantasy during 
the concluding part of analysis.”° 

From a psychoanalytic perspective, then, the scientist or 
mathematician occupies a structurally equivalent position to the 
analysand. Just as the scientist faces a symbolically-structured 
reality, the symbolic Other, so too the analysand faces the analyst as 
the stand-in for the analysand’s Culture, again the symbolic Other. 
Just as the analysand supposes that the analyst knows the truth 
about his or her desire, so too the scientist supposes Nature to hold 
the key to its truth. In both cases, the subject’s participation in this 
symbolic Other is “forgotten”. Equally, however, both scientist and 
analysand often come up against the limits of the symbolic Other. 
Occasionally they catch a glimpse of the lack in the Other. It is this 

void that is filled with totalizing fantasies, with fantasies of the 
Whole, of a complete Other. In mathematics, these fantasies find 
expression in the foundationalisms of Platonism, formalism, 
logicism, and classical intuitionism. In science, these fantasies are 
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Thus, psychoanalysis invokes mathematical formalization not to 
reduce its field to a complete structure, but rather to foreground the 
lity of a complete formalization, and in this way to use it 
for purposes of orienting its practice. But to what end? The aim of 
such an orientation is to effect a change in the subject's ethical stance 
toward his or her truth qua fantasmatic desire; a shift, moreover, 
which is almost always accompanied by surprise, the same surprise 
that Newton must have felt when he produced a formula which his 
symbolically structured Nature seemed to “know”. In other words, 
psychoanalytic theory leaves a space open (literalized by the objet 
petit a) in the context of treatment to allow the singularity of the 
analysand to emerge as such—both as subject of desire and as object 
of jouissance. It takes it for granted that a value for this unknown 
cannot be deduced within the framework of psychoanalytic theory 

itself, nor does it try to do so. This is what its practice is meant to 
achieve with each analysand it encounters, one by one. In short, 
theory is subordinated to praxis. 

But if psychoanalytic praxis distinguishes itself from the 
predominant mode of practice established by modern science and 
mathematics, this should not lead one to the false conclusion that 
Lacan is implying the abandonment of mathematics. After all, his 
concerted effort to invoke mathematical formalization in psycho- 
analysis suggests the opposite. But an opposite with a twist. As 
Bruce Fink remarks, modern science, including mathematical 


jmpossibi 


science, 


sutures the Lacanian subject, suturing its cause (as Truth) in the 
same gesture. As it excludes the psychoanalytic subject and object, 
Lacan's view in the 1960s is that science will have to undergo some 
serious changes before psychoanalysis can be included within its 
scope. In other words, the formalization of psychoanalysis into 
mathemes and rigorously defined clinical structures—so character- 
istic of Lacan’s work at that stage—does not suffice to make 
psychoanalysis into a science, for science itself is not yet capable of 
encompassing psychoanalysis. Science must first come to grips with 
the specificity of the psychoanalytic object. At that time, then, 
Lacan's view is that science is not yet equal to the task of accommodating 
psychoanalysis. [Fink, 1995a:140; italics added] 


If anything, this account suggests that Lacaruan psychoanalysis may 
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Conclusion 


In this chapter I have tried to clarify Lacan’s views on modern 
ecience and how he articulates its relation to psychoanalysis. If } 
have insisted on qualifying science as modem, this is in order to 
distinguish it from the ancient episteme that preceded it. This much 
Lacan owes to Koyré. Yet Lacan supplements this mutational 
conception of the scientific revolution with an insight derived from 
psychoanalytic praxis: the subject. 

In this view, modern science 1s distinguished from non-science 
by virtue of the former’s foreclosure of the Name-of-the-Father, the 
symbolic guarantee of Truth. It thereby sutures the subject by 
divorcing it from its truth—a subject whose proper status is that of 
division (between the “how” of knowledge and the “why” of 
truth). Thus the question “Ts psychoanalysis a science?” is 
substituted by “Under what conditions would science be capable 
of including psychoanalysis within its scope?” It is not a question of 
whether psychoanalysis conforms to a predetermined scientific 
ideal, but what theory and practice are appropriate given the 
specific type of phenomena it wishes to study and the epistemo- 
logical problems these engender. 

From a Lacanian perspective what is crucial in appreciating the 
distinct character of the practice of modern science is not the 
methods it relies on, nor the objects it studies. What is important is 
the subject’s stance toward Nature and its work, something 
overlooked by traditional histories and philosophies of science 
and mathematics. “Let us say that the subject is not often studied”, 
Lacan remarked in 1965 (Lacan, 1989:18). It is only within the last 
little while that historians and philosophers of science have been 
making overtures in this direction.” 

In paying attention to Freud’s attitude toward his field of study, 
Lacan established a connection with Descartes’ method of doubt by 
grounding them both in a desire for certainty—a certainty that 
would allow one to pursue one’s reason without reference to textual 
authorities. In this fashion, Lacan was able to claim both that 
modern science was a necessary condition for the emergence of 
psychoanalysis, and that Freud extended the scope of reason 
beyond a level of conscious self-mastery which required the support 
of God qua Name-of-the-Father. Moreover, this extension was made 
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explicit by linking unconscious Processes to linguistic tropes and | 
dream work, something Lacan himself would systematize 
appropriating concepts from linguistics, especially from the latte 
theories concerning the structure of language. d 
It is this reference to structure that ushers in a positive dime; 
sion to the relation between psychoanalysis and science. In-so-far a 
psychoanalysis studies structure, the science of mathematics 
legitimate source not only of inspiration but also of knowledges 
are rigorously developed and transmissible. Psychoanalysis wi 
to maintain its aspiration to be scientific without, however, reduc 
itself to a (mathematical) science. This ushers in a nega 
dimension to the relation between Psychoanalysis and science. Fo 
the foundationalist impulse of mathematical science dreams of a. 
complete Other, thereby Suturing the subject. It is Precisely this 
excluded subject of science that psychoanalysis operates upon. 
Psychoanalysis, in other words, posits a lack in the Other, a lack 
which can be circumscribed through formalization but which is. 
reserved as a space within which the ethical dimension (linked to 
the singularity of the subject) may find expression. 

We are thus presented with a curious relation between 
mathematics as paradigmatic of modem science on the one hand, 
and psychoanalysis on the other. This relation suggests first that 
problems of structure and formalization encountered in psycho- — 
analysis may find a more manageable formulation if translated into 
problems situated in well-developed branches of mathematics, such 
as general topology. In this view, the positive dimension of the 
relation is homologous to the one obtaining between mathematics 
and, say, physics. Second, however, it suggests that problems 
concerning the foundations of mathematics can be fruitfully 
formulated in terms of sexual love, as dealt with in psycho- 
analysis.”! In this view, the concerted effort in the daily practice of — 
mathematicians to suture the subject generates a disciplinary 
Symptom—a symptom which appears in the form of a crisis of 
foundations. Psychoanalysis suggests that this crisis is linked to the 
attempt to reduce truth to knowledge, thereby obscuring the role 
played by the subject of desire and its fantasmatically-structured 
jouissance. 

No doubt, psychoanalysis has not yet formalized itself to the 
degree we have come to expect from a modern science like 
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overview of recent literature on the history of science, see Goling| 
(1998). On the role of the experiment within the English context, g, 
Shapin and Schaffer (1985). On the influence of continental Jesu; 
mathematicians on the work of Newton (generating the physico 
mathematical-experimental conception of science) and the general 
concer of continentals with how singular experiential-experimenta 
statements could properly attain the status of universal statements, 
Dear (1995). 


6. Hall suggests that such an argument would require 


the following moves to be made: firstly, the series of historical events 
embraced under the term “scientific revolution” are fragmented into the 
Versalian revolution, the Copernican revolution, the Harveian revolu- 
tion, the Galilean revolution, and so on, as a series of discrete episodes; 
secondly, it is to be recognized that “revolutions” (of sometimes greater 
effect) have occurred in the eighteenth century and Jater, linked with the 
names of Lavoisier, Young-Fresnel, Darwin, Joule-Clausius, Faraday- 
Maxwell, Einstein, Planck, and so forth. Finally, it is argued that science “ 
is not concerned with a search for reality, but rather (to use a convenient 
phrase) with “probable stories”; the scientist at any period of history 
(including the present of course) cannot say whether or not any 
particular proposition corresponds to the real structure of the Universe, 
but can only explain why this Proposition seems more credible than 
others and how it is consonant with all or most of the relevant data. As 
the reasons for finding any particular Proposition acceptable vary, and r 
the data change, so do scientific propositions. (Hall, 1970:209-10} "i 


- As to other conditions of possibility (for the emergence of psycho- 
analysis) that have been proffered, these include Kantian ethics 
(signaling a break with ethics conceived in terms of a Sovereign or 
Christian Good) and the decline of the paternal function in modern 
western societies. é 
As to the relation between Cartesian and classical scepticism, see — 
Burnyeat (1983). 
On the subject of the enunciated and the subject of enunciation, see Dor 
(1997:147-155), Cf. also Benveniste (1971:195-246). 
By jouissance is meant a psychosexual enjoyment which is not — 
necessarily pleasurable, the (unconscious) enjoyment we must suppose 
we experience when we cling to a symptom that causes us (conscious) 
displeasure. On the concept of jouissance, see Evans (1996) under the 
entry “‘jouissance”’, and Evans (1998). 
In his “Meditation II”, for example, Descartes claims that [w]e must 
come to the definite conclusion that this Proposition: I am, I exist, is 
necessarily true each time that I pronounce it, or that I mentally 
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conceive it’ (Descartes, 1972:150). A different translation ee a: 
finally conclude that this proposition, I are i ‘exist is oy re atta 
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14. Cf. logical positivism. See, for example, Ayer (1971). For a critique o 
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15. On Lacan's concept of foreclosure, see Grigg (1998). 4 

16. For a clear and simple account of these transitions, see, for example, 

Imers (1994). 
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(1992), Putnam (1975), Hersh (1979, 1998), Goodman ae %, iy 
(1983), Mahoney (1990), Mancosu (1996), Rouse 1987), s ay ( : 4 
Thurston (1998), and Tymoczko (1998). For similar cic avo we 
practice of physical scientists, see Bloor (1976, 1981, ae abe 
(1990, 1992), Latour (1987), Latour and Woolgar (1986), Hath e. ; ( ; . 
and Pickering (1992, 1995). On the relation between physica “er 4 
and social/human science, see Salmon (1992), Hollis (1994), Coher 
(1994), Dalimayr and McCarty (1977), and Ryan (1970). ee 

20. The individual consequences of suturing erento RH ven 
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33. In Aristotelian terms, Newtonian science’s “cause’’ is formal. In his 


“Science and truth”, Lacan links Aristotle's efficient cause with magic 
and alchemy, the final cause with religion's teleological eschatology, 
and the material cause with psychoanalysis (Lacan, 1989). For an 
account of this, see Nobus (this volume). 


_ Not only is the dimension of the subject erased on the side of the 


theorist, this dimension is also erased on the side of those subjects 
under study. How? By reducing the subject to a position in a closed 
structure in a way that masks the subject's split character. In game 
theory, for instance, the subject is reduced to exactly such a position 
(attacker or defender) and is attributed a preconceived end in terms of 
which the moves one makes are explained-calculated as a combinatory 
and rendered palpable in matrix form (Lacan, 1989:9). 


_In his La Topologie Ordinaire de Jacques Lacan at p. 30, Jeanne Granon- 


Lafont (1985) explains that “[o}nly a temporal event [the second turn or 
the repetition of the inscription] differentiates the reverse and the right 
side, which are separated by the time necessary to accomplish a 
supplementary turn. The dichotomy between these two notions, reverse 
and right side, reappears only by the intervention of a new dimension, 
the one of time. Time, as a continuum, produces the difference between 
the two sides. If there are no longer two measures for the Mobius strip 
but only one side, time is indispensable to account for the strip” (as 
cited in Leupin, 1991:21, note 28). 


. Here it is worth pointing out that the activity of formalization is found 


both on the side of the analyst and on the side of the analysand. In the 
former case, formalization proceeds in the mode of theorization, even if 
it is a theorization that is sensitive to its limits. In the latter case, 
formalization proceeds in the mode of compactification. The analytic 
material is systematically reduced to reveal both a pattern or structure 
that unifies the subject's free associations and the rim of a hole around 
which they turn. 


27, Cf, Lacan’s discussion of tuché and automaton in chapter 5 of Seminar XI 


(1977b). Cf. also Miller (1989b) and Verhaeghe (this volume). 


For a similar reconsideration of the relation of philosophy of 


mathematics to mathematical practice, see Tymoczko (1998:385-398). 


On the relation between intuition and mathematical invention, see 


Hadamard (1945). Though dated and highly personal, his account 
includes many interesting illustrations, both historical and contem- 
poraneous. 


. It is perhaps worth pointing out here that the injunction to take the 


subject into account does not imply a kind of subjective relativism. A 
more appropriate formulation would be to say that psychoanalysis 
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incorporates the dimension of the “objectivel jective.“ 
point, see ZiZek (1997:119-22). =n tan a 
31. Of course, Lacan was b i 
se, y no means the first or only one suggesting 
connection between mathematics and the unconscious. cudiie a the 
case, for example, with I. Hermann, W. Bion, and I. Matte-Bl 
also Burgoyne (this volume). anne 
32. Fora critical assessment of Lacan’s use 
of mathematics, see Dor (1996) 
33) rey Burgoyne (2000), Morel (1994), Vappareau (1985), and chan 
(1997, 1999). Other ongoing questions orienting the psychoanalytic 
research peop ean include, “Is the end of analysis different for i 
and women?” and “What can form the basis of a psychoanalytic 


community comprising subjects who have reach fe 
wy Sr, teached the end of their 
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ophy of 


CHAPTER THREE 


A matter of cause: reflections on 
© et 
Lacan’s “‘Science and truth 


Dany Nobus 


and clarification of Lacan’s argument in his 1965 paper 

"Science and truth’ (Lacan, 1989[1965)): As such, | “mm 
concerned neither with the way in which Lacan s stance a ahiien ng 
science developed during the 40 odd years of his a wren 
psychoanalysis, nor with how his ideas have been Mee - oN 
the various psychoanalytic schools, even less with the value o no 
assertions for judging the scientific status of contemporary siren 
analytic theory and practice. Over the past 15 years, ne oi 
writings on Lacan’s changing conceptions of wpm ‘an \an8 
significance for the interface between the psychoana pena fee 
scientific discourses have been produced (Regnault, ev on 
1991, 1996-97; Miller, 1994; Strauss, 1994, Verhaeghe; 1994; re 
1995[1994]; Fink, 1995; Grigg, 1999), yet this is not the 7 er 
why I have restricted myself to the confines of just one of Lace 4 
texts. Indeed, my decision was not so much inspired by the ane 
of an already existing body of materials, but — “a a 
consideration that an accurate assessment of Lacan s formu a se : 
on science must be predicated upon a systematic anne ree : 
core texts in which these formulations are embedded. Since “‘Scienc 


T he main purpose of this contribution is the reconstmiction 
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i aes a these key interventions, and since a detaile, 
pel amars ae = “ sie does not exist, my contribution may sery 
SR aes, rk for evaluating the available literature on Laca 

, and as a springboard for the deployment of new 


Id a o use my 
contribution as a guide to Lacan's “Science and truth” will dist 
er 


immediately that I have failed to explain some astensibl i 

Sewell of the text, such as the passage in which Lacan preciaiaal 

pi the object @ is the object of psychoanalysis (Lac } 
[1965]:12), These omissions do not stem from impose 


restricti i 
strictions of space, a standard yet invalid excuse for not broaching p 


particular issues in a text, but from m i 
, belief th 
are not central to Lacan’s argument. MS 
cane ete te on the task of reconstruction and clarification, I 
ae ¥. a that this is what Lacan’s text requires, its structung 
neither accessible nor transparent, and i 
i . its content: ing 
vi a nor comprehensible in themselves. I do not a 
er :7) that Lacan, accordin i i 
5 g to his own diagnosis, is a 
pecries “airs whose mystifications evaporate if Bata aa 
approached with sufficient care and attenti i 
! tion. This 
pen outlook for all those who, like Milner himself move ell 
ig i " 
yeas A of anconipaniving Lacan on his intellectual itinerary, but it 
~ no apply to the majority of contemporary readers, no mate 
ae “Acne their reading procedures are. Apart from the 
ij of Lacan’s grammar, his texts are li i 
4 e littered with implici 
— from a pleiad of sources, punctuated with ofien omni 
usions to sociohistorical circumstan 
ces and crammed with 
pave yg on names and titles. When Lacan ‘oid | his 
nce in that "La chose, ce mot n’est joli 
. } pas joli, m’a-t-on dit 
peering est-ce qui] ne nous la gache pas tout sito 
ae eae des fins du fin de I’unité de la psychologie " 
_ ew md pict he cunningly conjured up the image of iia 
arion Daniel Lagache (’‘la gache”’) and hi "uni 
pi he lbahy . g and his book L’unité 
gache, 1949). Those present at the ti 
tim 
have been capable of fathoming these references instantly pupae 
non-Lacanian, non-French and non-intellectual Party is ents in 
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the position to grasp them. Lacan equally assumed that his audience 
was immersed in the same readings as he himself was, which 
relieved him from the task of having to give chapter and verse, but 
which simultaneously increases the esoteric character of his works. 
In addition, he frequently spoke through the mouth of others, 
integrating into his discourse terms and concepts completely alien 
to it, which makes it extremely difficult to decide whether a 
proposition ought to be taken at face value. These problems are only 
exacerbated by Lacan’s constant recourse to irony and other 
rhetorical! and stylistic figures. 

To the degree that Lacan’s text may be all Greek to many a 
reader, my “translation” in the following pages should not be 
regarded as the revelation of its true meaning. In no way do I want 
to claim that my reconstruction and clarification represent the truth 
about “Science and truth”. On the contrary, should truth be 
regarded as a shared set of ideas within an established research 
community, my rendering of certain passages in “Science and 
truth” is everything but true, since it differs significantly from the 
consensus within the Lacanian psychoanalytic arena. Also, I do not 
wish to pretend that I understand every twist and turn of Lacan’s 
text, and that all references and allusions are clear to me. Many 
truths in “Science and truth’ escape my knowledge but, as will 
hopefully become clear from my essay, according to Lacan it could 
not have been otherwise. 


“Science and truth” constitutes the transcript of the opening session 
of Lacan’s seminar The Object of Psychoanalysis (Lacan, 1965-66). The 
text was originally published in the first issue of the journal 
“Cahiers pour Yanalyse” (Lacan, 1966c[1965]), a new initiative ofa 
group of young enthusiastic students who called themselves “Le 
cercle d’épistémologie” (the epistemological circle) at the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure where Lacan was lecturing. When Lacan’s Ecrits 
were published in the Autumn of 1966 “Science and truth” was 
included as its tailpiece (Lacan, 1966d[1965)]). 

Many themes and ideas in “Science and truth”, including the 
vexed issue of the scientificity of psychoanalysis, emanate directly 
from the contents of Lacan’s 1964 seminar The Four Fundamental 
Concepts of Psychoanalysis (Lacan, 1977a[1964]), subsequently 
summarized in the paper ‘Position of the unconscious” (Lacan, 
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1995[1964]), in which he had examined how his thesis that the 
unconscious is structured like a language could form the basis for 
the promotion of psychoanalysis as a scientific discipline. ‘Science 
and truth” also builds on the results of an inquiry concerning the 
status of the subject in psychoanalysis which Lacan had already 
been conducting for a number of years, and it paves the way for 
epistemological reflections on the origin of psychoanalytic knowl- 
edge and the nature of the psychoanalytic act. Indeed, since 
January 1964 Lacan had treated his audience at the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure to a progressive delineation of the psychoanalytic subject, 
and he now felt confident enough to use this work as a theoretical 
cornerstone for further elaborations. In light of these antecedents, and 
despite the title of the seminar for which “Science and truth” set the 
tone (The Object of Psychoanalysis), it is thus not surprising that 
Lacan commenced his lecture with a discussion of the subject of — 
psychoanalysis. 

How does this subject appear within psychoanalysis? The 
psychoanalytic subject is characterized by a “state of splitting or 
Spaltung (Lacan, 1989[1965]:4), which means that it does not 
amount to an integrated, unitary, transparent and self-conscious 
being.* The latter descriptions may be representative of how the — 
subject is defined as an individual, a literally undivided character, 
within psychology (Lacan, 1977b{1960]:293-294), but psychoana- — 
lysts, by virtue of their “recognition of the unconscious” (Lacan, — 
1989[1965]:4), must concede that human beings are inhabited and 
controlled by thoughts of which they are unaware. Psychoanalysts 
observe the effects of this split between conscious and unconscious 
representations on a daily basis in their clinical work whenever they 
are faced with neurotic symptoms, dreams, bungled actions, 
strangely recurring patterns of behaviour, etc. All of these so-called 
“formations of the unconscious” are seen as evidence of Freud’s 
thesis that human beings are preoccupied by “thoughts without 
knowing anything about them” (Freud, 1909d:164). 

However, Lacan was adamant that the empirical observation of 
the split subject does not suffice as a criterion for defining the status - 
of psychoanalysis as a “praxis”. In order to complete this task “a 
certain reduction is necessary ... which is always decisive in the 
birth of a science ... [and which] truly constitutes its object’ (Lacan, _ 
1989{1965]:4). In this statement, as indeed throughout his text, 
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Lacan employed the terms “praxis” and “’reduction’’ in reference to 
Lévi-Strauss’s terminology in, for example, The Savage Mind 
(1966[1962]). “Praxis’’ denotes the conceptual foundations, the 
invariable constitutive units on whose basis practices can unfold. 
Characterized by an endless empirical diversity, practices must be 
subjected to systematic reduction if the structural banana are to 
be discovered (Lévi-Strauss, 1966[1962]:130-131, 247).” Hence, only 
after the multifarious manifestations of the split subject have been 
shown to derive from a series of ‘elementary structures’’ (Lévi- 
Strauss, 1969[1949]) will it be possible to institute paychosnalysis as 
a distinguished praxis, on the basis of these structural units. To 
justify and sustain their praxis, psychoanalysts ought to reduce the 
empirical chaos of the formations of the unconscious to an 
intelligible order, and this reduction should be their prime object, 
the latter term to be understood here as “objective, goal, aim’’ rather 
than ‘’topic of research”. 7 
Although defining the invariants that govern empirical diver- 
sity, with a view of validating a praxis as a scientific enterprise, 
seems to be a pre-set task for epistemology (and Lacan was petably 
addressing himself inter alia to the ‘Cercle d'épistemologie » 
epistemological projects were in Lacan‘s opinion unlikely to bring 
much enlightenment because they had the propensity to focus on 
research methods and objects to the detriment of the subjects 
involved (Lacan, 1977b[1960]:293, 1989{1965]:4).? To substantiate his 
point, he claimed that epistemological investigations had insuffi- 
ciently appreciated the crucial change in the subject ipesition 
underpinning the decisive mutation from an ancient-intuitive toa 
modern-rational science during the 17th century. In this matter, 
Lacan acknowledged his debt to Alexandre Koyré, who had argued 
that “The birth of modern science is concomitant with a 
transformation—mutation—of the philosophical attitude, with a 
reversal of the value attributed to intellectual knowledge [con- 
naissance] compared to sensible experience, with the waaciely of 
the positive character of the notion of infinity (Koyré, 
1971{1955]:261-262, my translation). oa 
Lacan equally supported Koyré‘s conviction that “it was 
Descartes (and not Bruno or Galilei) who formulated clearly and 
distinctively the principles of the new science” (Koyré, 
1962{1957]:127), attributing the “transformation of the philosophical 
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pare ae the Cartesian cogito because it epitomized the firs; 
affirmation of human rationality, an uncompromising belj 
in the powers of the human mind, the certainty of a a E 
experience in confrontation with the doubtful value of accumul 4 
knowledge. “For science,” Lacan stated, “the cogito marks ‘. 
break with every assurance conditioned by intuition” La 
1995[1964]:261).° And since modern science relies crucial! ae 
assumption that human beings are endowed with the pe Pe ‘a 
reasoning, the cogito can be dubbed the “subject of sida a 
The expression “subject of science’ around which the: entire 
argument of “Science and truth” hinges, is of course extreme 
ambiguous, as it may simultaneously refer to the scientist, the to ; “ 
of study within scientific practice, science itself, the subject 
element within science, and the objects subjugated to scien ; 
investigation. Yet to me it seems that Lacan‘s juxtaposition of a 
cogifo and the subject of science indicates that the latter notion i . 
synonym for human rationality, mental power, and the certain . f 
a continuous experience of thought. This explains why Lacan ee 
that modern science is concerned with the modification of o 
subject position in two ways (au double sens): this modification is an 
maugural moment for modern science, and modern science — 
invigorates this modification ever more (ibid.:5).° Lacan’s idea ef : 
nicely illustrated by a contemporary hard-nosed scientist wi 
emphasizes that “[rJeal science is a regal application of the full 
power of human intellect’ (Atkins, 1995:100) and that ‘’[floremost 
among these achievements [of science] is the continuall renewed 
reinforcement of the view that the human brain is such ml val 
instrument that it can illuminate whatever it selects as ors t of 
study, including itself” (ibid.:97). coal 
Save its vigorous promotion of human rationality and its ke 
function for the precipitation of modem science, the Cartesian co id 
also epitomized a peculiar relationship between knowledge A 


truth. In the fourth section of his Di 
a s Discourse on Method Descartes 


I observed that there is nothing at all in the proposition “I am 
thinking, therefore I exist’ to assure me that Iam speaking the truth 
except that I see very clearly that in order to think it is necessa to 
exist. So I decided that I could take it as a general rule tiene 
things we conceive very clearly and very distinctly are all true; only 
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there is some difficulty in recognizing which are the things that we 
distinctly conceive. [Descartes, 1985{1636]:127, emphasis added] 


In Descartes’ philosophy, clear and distinct observations are the 
prerequisite for the construction of truthful knowledge about the 
world. What guarantees the essential clarity of our perceptions and 
what prevents us from dwindling into error is the infinite goodwill 
of God: “There is ... no doubt that God could have given me a 
nature such that I was never mistaken, again, there is no doubt that 
he always wills what is best. Is it then better that I should make 
mistakes than that I should not do so?’ (Descartes, 1984{1638- 
1640]:38). For Descartes, knowledge is not inherently true, but by 
virtue of God’s benevolence our observations are authenticated and 
the truth of our knowledge is relatively secure. In the cogito, and by 
extension within Cartesian philosophy in general, knowledge and 
truth are therefore separate dimensions which are being joined 
together through God. Of course, the thinking subject can only 
assume that God is effectively good-natured and non-deceitful. God 
is the guarantee of truth, but apart from their faith in God individuals 
have no guarantee that this is a truthful representation of God. 
As Ihave pointed out above, Lacan averred that epistemologists 
had largely neglected the importance of the modification in our 
subject position, as inaugurated by Descartes’ cogito, for the ascent 
of modern science. But if epistemologists have minimized the 
impact of the cogito—in favour of Galilei‘s experiments for 
instance—they are also likely to disregard the constitutive axis of 
psychoanalysis, because according to Lacan this axis is synonymous 
with the cogito, ie. with the subject of science. Bluntly and 
unequivocally, Lacan proclaimed that “but one subject is accepted 
as such in psychoanalysis, the one that can make it scientific” 
(Lacan, 1989{1965]:8). Presumably aware of the extraordinary tenor 
of this proposed congruence between the psychoanalytic subject 
and the cogito, he at once conceded: “To say that the subject upon 
which we operate in psychoanalysis can only be the subject of 
science may seem paradoxical” (ibid.:7). Why paradoxical? For the 
simple reason that psychoanalysis is traditionally described as a 
discipline which concentrates on people's irrational motives, on 
their fantasies, intuitions and emotions, to the detriment of rational 
beliefs and cognitions. The term “psychoanalysis” literally refers to 
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: ieraibaa the soul’, so that the designation of its central stake 
pe eer grants mind (the subject of science) effectively 
Lacan steered away from the alignment of psychoanalysis with 
depth psychology (Lacan, 1977g[1958]:240, 1977b[1960]:294 
1989[1965]:7, 1991[1969-70]:61), and he also refused to promote it 
asa treatment which derives its power from the illogical, irratio i 
and ineffable aspects of the mind (Lacan, 1977b[1960]:295) 
Although rooted in the pervasive influence of the cmeoticadi - 
the human condition, Lacanian psychoanalysis does not define the 
unconscious as an amalgamation of irrational forces in the depth of 
the mind which disturbs the conscious order of mental things In 


Lacan’s theory the distinction between rationality and irrationality 


does not coincide with that between consciousness and the 
unconscious. The Lacanian unconscious has the structure of a 
language, and therefore it can be described and explored as a logical 
system of combinations between discrete elements cae 
1977a[1964]:203).”? The Lacanian unconscious is a symbolic chai 
of elementary linguistic components (signifiers) whose insistence 
can be compared to that of a memory function in a cybernetic 
network (Lacan, 1988b[1954-55]:88). Rather than a reservoir of free- 


ee: , ' 
oating libido, the Lacanian unconscious emblematizes an inacces- _ 


sible, yet compelling archive of knowledge, a discourse that 
continues to express itself in the absence of a conscious speaker 
From this vantage point Lacan underscored that “every ater 
or even temptation, in which current theory does not stop relapsin 
to incarnate the subject earlier, is tantamount to encaricy a 
fruitful in error, and as such mistaken” (Lacan 198911 965 pah 
translation modified). Detailing the subject on wiiiab Ss cha 
analysis operates as a setback from the subject of Sachi iad is 
to say as a being whose thought-processes are distorted &r whose 
— is fixated at an infantile stage of psychosexual development, 
inevitably gives rise to what Lévi-Strauss called the “archaie 
illusion” (Lévi-Strauss, 1969[1949]:84-97). The subjects psycho- 
analysts are working with are not people whose mental powers 
are underdeveloped; primitive, infantile, or pathologically dis- 
a Endorsing Lévi-Strauss’ argument, and implicitly criticizing 
reud’s model in Totem and Taboo (Freud, 1912-13a) of the 
Phylogenetic evolution of the human mind from magic and 
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animism to science and rationality, Lacan argued that there is no 
such thing as a non-scientific human mind, whether the latter is 
situated within a pre-modern or modern society, whether that ofa 
child or an adult, whether suffering from psychic problems or not. 
Against the prevailing developmental theories of Lévy-Bruhl and 
Piaget, Lévi-Strauss had posited that the postulation of a “primitive 
mentality” in children and so-called “savages” neglects the 
uniqueness of “a universal substratum the crystallizations of which 
have not yet occurred, and in which communication is still possible 
between incompletely solidified forms” (Lévi-Strauss, 
1969[1949]:93). Fully consistent with this outlook, Lacan contended 
that the developmental approach “‘falsifies the whole primary 
process” and “masks the truth about what happens during 
childhood that is original” (Lacan, 1989[1965}:8). 
Yet beyond the specific realms of depth and developmental 
psychology, psychoanalysis cannot affiliate itself with the human 
sciences in general, to the extent that the latter tend to depict human 
beings as objectifiable, not inherently knowledgeable creatures. 
Human scientists are inclined to treat the participants in their 
research projects as less scientifically inclined, diligent and obedient 
respondents, through which they also fall into the trap of the 
“archaic illusion’, A concrete example may clarify this. Assume that 
a human scientist wants to investigate whether the truthfulness of 
the stories people tell can be inferred from involuntary non-verbal 
cues such as blushing, blinking, frowning, etc. Since the discovery of 
reliable facial indicators for lying would have an enormous impact 
on police interrogations and court-testimonies, a project of this kind 
requires little justification and is likely to be funded by research 
councils. In choosing an appropriate design for his research the 
human scientist might decide to set up a simple experiment in 
which participants are being asked to tell two stories (a true and a 
false one) in front of a camera recording all their bodily movements. 
After the data have been collected, the researcher can try to identify 
within the series of recorded bogus stories recurring patterns that 
are significantly different from observable expressions in the 
recorded tre stories. What is the catch? This experiment is very 
straigthforward, but it can only be implemented on the condition 
that the participants are willing to subject themselves without 
resistance to the scientist’s instructions. Jt has to proceed from the 
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ye a assumption that, whilst attributing all knowledge t 
ientist, participants will put themselves into the positi 
passing ignorant and re-active subjects. In other words ad ht 
ae has to exclude the possibility of his participants recat iz 
Tue stories whenever he asks them to produce false ones, and ia 
versayian of his participants deceiving themselves in shite nd 
ae actually happened whereas it did not. To the desu a 
a EA ote ome wens merely as responsive objects 
in a pre-logica i i i : 
undermines the validity of ee Serpe tet aed coma 
spurious line of reasoning that the human sciences’ plan to di sf a 
mnotibedge about the human being is doomed to fail beet a 
selenaeis {hu]man does not exist, only its subject does” abiacaa 
ne if the status of the subject in psychoanalysis prechidgl its 
a ation with the human sciences, are there any disciplines ; 
sia which may still have value as models for mes raxied 
Doesn't modem science, as the direct outcome of the cogito and ne 
most solid Precipitation of the human intellect, provide psych 
analysis with a set of stringent methodological resented One 
again, Lacan’s answer was a categorical “no”. Although an a 
psychoanalytic subject equals the subject of science this ad 
means implies that psychoanalysis is or should be a eee scion : 
Despite the fact that Freud could not have cleared the path of 
psychoanalysis without his allegiance to scientism, despite “hs fact 
that psychoanalysis bears the essential mark of Freud’s scientifi 
ideals (Lacan, 1989[1965]:6), modem scientific practices saa é 
reflect the ambitions of psychoanalysis.® The reason is that soda 
science, for all its debts to the cogito, continuously tries to counall 
(sew up) the subject of science (ibid.:10). Whereas the Gaiieats 
subject is fundamentally divided between a certainty of shining 
(knowledge) and an uncertainty of truth which can only be lifted 
through the introduction of a non-deceitful God shh ti scie 
has endeavoured to solve the issue of truth by adudesaid it as md 
inherent quality of proper scientific knowledge. Whilst in aay 
pale ete truth always escapes rationality, in modern science 
has become the hallmark of a properly conducted rational 
Process and its outcomes. As Atkins put it: ‘[S]cience is the best 
procedure yet discovered for exposing fundamental truths Dah 
the world ... Truth invariably prevails in science even though the 
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road to it is not always straight” (Atkins, 1995:97). Unlike those 
disciplines which implicitly entertain the archaic illusion by 
operating on a pre-logical, primitive, or irrational mentality, 
modem science eulogizes the powers and achievements of human 
rationality whilst simultaneously pursuing unquestionably true 
products of knowledge, thus suturing the Cartesian rift between 
knowledge and truth. Lacan concluded that “science, if one looks at 
it closely, has no memory. Once constituted, it forgets the circuitous 
path by which it came into being; otherwise stated, it forgets the 
dimension of truth that psychoanalysis seriously puts to work” 
(Lacan, 1989[{1965]:18). 

It should be noted here that Lacan’s definition of truth differs 
substantially from the traditional ones. Throughout his works, he 
criticized the time-honoured “correspondence criterion” of truth, 
according to which truth is synonymous with a perfect overlap 
(correspondence) between reason and reality, between the thing 
and the outside world (adaequatio rei et intellectus) (Lacan, 
1977 d[1955]:131, 1990[1973]:20). In this context, Lacan was eager 
to point out at the beginning of ‘‘Science and truth’ that Freud’s 
reality principle does not entail a disjunction between an objective, 
true reality that imposes itself onto the subject's senses (the system 
of perception-consciousness) and a less objective ‘‘psychic reality” 
(Lacan, 1989{1965]:5). When a child acknowledges that its mother 
does not have a penis, this perception is not more true owing to its 
correspondence with a factual reality than the realization that its 
mother and father are equally equipped, because both observations 
are part and parcel of a single “strain of experience sanctioned by 
the subject of science” (ibid.:6). Consequently, psychoanalysts 
should not take factual realities into account when judging the 
truth of an analysand’s thoughts, and every attempt to bring an 
analysand’s experience in line with the facts is doomed to fail.” 

In Lacan’s theory truth always refers to a human _being’s 
incapacity to master all knowledge owing to the absence of a 
knowing agency on the level of the unconscious. Truth is 
synonymous with the inexorable insistence of a non-subjectified, 
unconscious knowledge. When Lacan argued during the mid 1960s 
and early 1970s that analytic interpretations are only correct if they 
have an effect of truth (Lacan, 1966-67:session of 14 December 1966, 
1970-71 :session of 13 January 1971), he therefore meant that analytic 
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Piet assumption that, whilst attributing all knowledge to 
a ientist, participants will put themselves into the position of 
,- — caren or en subjects. In other words, the human 
ude the possibili i ici i 
true stories whenever he sis ee ee 
versa, or of his participants deceiving themselves in shirt that 
teres actua lly happened whereas it did not. To the deeies thal 
‘uman scientists view their participants merely as responsive objects 
they reduce the human being to a pre-logical entity, which evidenth ; 
undermmiinks the validity of their conclusions. Lacan inferred from chia 
Spurious line of reasoning that the human sciences’ plan to develop — 
knowledge about the human being is doomed to fail, beca al 
Science's [hujman does not exist, only its subject does” (ibia Sal 
So, if the status of the subject in psychoanalysis prechidil its 
affiliation with the human sciences, are there any disciplines or 
paradigms which may still have value as models for its vax 
Doesn’‘t modem science, as the direct outcome of the cogito by the 
most solid Precipitation of the human intellect, provide ps chal 
analysis with a set of stringent methodological cade onal 
again, Lacan’s answer was a categorical “no”. Although th 
psychoanalytic subject equals the subject of science this b i 
means implies that psychoanalysis is or should be a solve et 
Despite the fact that Freud could not have cleared the ath f 
psychoanalysis without his allegiance to scientism, despite ae fact : 
that psychoanalysis bears the essential mark of Freud’s scientifi 
ideals (Lacan, 1989[1965]:6), modern scientific Practices do nal 
reflect the ambitions of psychoanalysis.® The reason is that mod : 
science, for all its debts to the cogito, continuously tries to “eitand 
(sew up) the subject of science (ibid.:10). Whereas the Cartesi 
subject is fundamentally divided between a certainty of dhinkind 
(knowledge) and an uncertainty of truth which can only be lifted 
through the introduction of a non-deceitful God, modern science 
has endeavoured to solve the issue of truth by adutetiie it as th 
inherent quality of proper scientific knowledge. Whilst in Desohivest 
etn truth always escapes rationality, in modern science 
has become the hallmark of a properly conducted rational 
Process and its outcomes. As Atkins put it: [SJcience is the best 
Procedure yet discovered for exposing fundamental truths stage 
the world ... Truth invariably prevails in science even though the 
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road to it is not always straight” (Atkins, 1995:97). Unlike those 
disciplines which implicitly entertain the archaic illusion by 
operating on a pre-logical, primitive, or irrational mentality, 
modern science eulogizes the powers and achievements of human 
rationality whilst simultaneously pursuing unquestionably true 
products of knowledge, thus suturing the Cartesian rift between 
knowledge and truth. Lacan concluded that “science, if one looks at 
it closely, has no memory. Once constituted, it forgets the circuitous 
path by which it came into being; otherwise stated, it forgets the 
dimension of truth that psychoanalysis seriously puts to work” 
(Lacan, 1989[1965]:18). 

It should be noted here that Lacan’s definition of truth differs 
substantially from the traditional ones. Throughout his works, he 
criticized the time-honoured “correspondence criterion” of truth, 
according to which truth is synonymous with a perfect overlap 
(correspondence) between reason and reality, between the thing 
and the outside world (adaequatio rei et intellectus) (Lacan, 
1977a[1955]:131, 1990[1973]:20). In this context, Lacan was eager 
to point out at the beginning of “Science and truth’ that Freud’s 
reality principle does not entail a disjunction between an objective, 
true reality that imposes itself onto the subject’s senses (the system 
of perception-consciousness) and a less objective “psychic reality” 
(Lacan, 1989[1965]:5). When a child acknowledges that its mother 
does not have a penis, this perception is not more true owing to its 
correspondence with a factual reality than the realization that its 
mother and father are equally equipped, because both observations 
are part and parcel of a single “strain of experience sanctioned by 
the subject of science” {ibid.:6). Consequently, psychoanalysts 
should not take factual realities into account when judging the 
truth of an analysand’s thoughts, and every attempt to bring an 
analysand’s experience in line with the facts is doomed to fail.” 

In Lacan’s theory truth always refers to a human being’s 
incapacity to master all knowledge owing to the absence of a 
knowing agency on the level of the unconscious, Truth is 
synonymous with the inexorable insistence of a non-subjectified, 
unconscious knowledge. When Lacan argued during the mid 1960s 
and early 1970s that analytic interpretations are only correct if they 
have an effect of truth (Lacan, 1966-67:session of 14 December 1966, 
1970-71:session of 13 January 1971), he therefore meant that analytic 
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ain must always be geared towards the emergence of t 
absent subject of the unconscious and not, for example, towards 
enlargement of consciousness, an expansion of peltalenaibtiedl e, } 
reorientation of the psyche (Lacan, 1968a(1967]:52-53). en 
J, The aforementioned effort to suture the Cartesian subject of 
science within moder scientific practices can now also be i a 
stood as a sustained endeavour to control and evaluate aa 
knowledge, proceeding from the conviction that the ratio: : 7 
processes which organize all things worldly will ultimately te 
themselves to the conscious human mind. Analysands engage ia 
comparable enterprise whenever they fall prey to ole fe ; 
dubbed “the supposed subject of knowing” (le sujet supposé rea 
in me transference, for the function of the supposed subject a 
knowing signals the analysand’s belief in the possibility of 
achieving complete self-control and full self-realization Recall 
the supposed subject of knowing also functions as a mental 
reassurance that the process of gathering knowledge about the 
world and oneself is not in vain, Lacan identified it in Seminar XI 
with the God of Descartes (Lacan, 1977a[1964]:224-225), and later 
on with the God of the philosophers in general (Lacan, 
1968b[1967]:39, 1968-69:session of 30 April 1969). Both the 
supposed subject of knowing and Descartes’s God are assumptions ; 
destined to annihilate the constitutive gap between knowledge and 
truth, and thus also to abolish the unconscious (Lacan, 1968¢f 196% 
46). The suturing of this gap within modem science is of a inte 
nature, with the proviso that modem scientists do not have recours 
to a belief in a transcendental function or agency in order to veel 
their goals. They are firmly convinced that knowledge and truth can 
be matched through the intervention of reason alone, because the 
do ‘Rot accept the existence of a gulf depoiating knowled, 4 
(rationality) and truth in the first place. a 
The only frameworks which Lacan considered sufficient! 
attuned to the subject of science and its inherent division scunal 
knowledge and truth, therefore qualifying as suitable partners for 
psychoanalysis, are those of structural anthropology, linguistics and 
game theory. Strictly avoiding an evolutionistic, genetic approach to 
their topic of study, these frameworks are all concerned with the 
aon analysis and systematic classification of the modes of 
ought which people may use to organize their relationship with the 
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environment. First and foremost amongst these supportive skeletons 
for psychoanalysis is the discipline of structural anthropology as 
inaugurated by Lévi-Strauss, on whose oeuvre Lacan had drawn 
since the early 1950s and with whom he maintained professional 
and personal relationships.’ In the first chapter of The Savage Mind 
(1966[1962]:1-33) Lévi-Strauss had given numerous examples of 
how allegedly primitive people construct highly sophisticated 
classifications of fauna and flora, which demonstrates how these 
people rely on thought processes that are not qualitatively different 
from those activated by so-called scientific minds. Moreover, the so- 
called primitive classifications “may anticipate not only science 
itself but even methods or results which scientific procedure does 
not incorporate until an advanced stage of its development” 
(ibid.:11). Borrowing an example from Deacon (1927), Lévi-Strauss 
also emphasized, both in his seminal treatise The Elementary 
Structures of Kinship (1969[1949]:125-126) and in The Savage Mind 
(1966[1962]:251), that an informant may be as capable as the 
scientifically trained anthropologist of drawing the complicated 
diagrams of the kinship patterns underpinning their communities. 
Of course, it is not because the anthropologist’s informants are 
able to reproduce the elementary structures of their community that 
they are continuously aware of them, even less that they play an 
active part in generating them. In Lévi-Straussian anthropology, 
elementary structures outline a subject's position vis-a-vis the other 
members in the community, and subjects possess a knowledge of 
these structures without taking them consciously into account all 
the time, and without contributing wittingly and willingly to their 
development. Extrapolating these principles to the study of myths 
in The Raw and the Cooked, a book published shortly before Lacan’s 
presentation of ‘Science and truth”, Lévi-Strauss explained his 
approach as follows: 


[Slince, my ambition being to discover the conditions in which 
systems of truth become mutually convertible and therefore 
simultaneously acceptable to several different subjects, the pattern 
of those conditions takes on the character of an autonomous object, 
independent of any subject. I believe that mythology, more than 
anything else, makes it possible to illustrate such objectified thought 
and to provide empirical proof of its reality. Although the 
possibility cannot be excluded that the speakers who create and 
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transmit myths may become aware of their structure and mode of 
operation, this cannot occur as a normal thing, but only partially 
and intermittently. It is the same with myths as with language: the 
individual who conscientiously applied phonological and gramma- 
tical laws in his speech, supposing he possessed the necessary 
knowledge and virtuosity to do so, would nevertheless lose the 
thread of his ideas almost immediately ... Mythological analysis has 
not, and cannot have, as its aim to show how men think ... I 
therefore claim to show, not how men think in myths, but how 
myths operate in men’s minds without their being aware of the fact. 
And, as I have already suggested, it would perhaps be better to go 
still further and, disregarding the thinking subject completely, 
proceed as if the thinking process were taking place in the myths, in 
their reflection upon themselves and their interrelation. [Lévi- 
Strauss, 1983[1964]:11-12] 


As Lacan stated in “Science and truth”, Lévi-Strauss “does not 
presume to deliver up to us the nature of the myth-maker” (Lacan, 
1989[1965]:11). Although a particular individual may venture a 
logical analysis of his community’s myths akin to that undertaken 
by Lévi-Strauss himself in The Raw and the Cooked, this individual 
neither creates nor modifies, neither demurs nor assents to the 
various patterns those myths adopt. If anything, there is “simulta- 
neous production of myths themselves, by the mind that generates 
them and, by the myths, of an image of the world which is already 
inherent in the structure of the mind” (Lévi-Strauss, 1983[1964]:341). 

The grammar of kinship and myths constitutes the very fabric of 
the human mind, without this mind being fully aware of its exact 
remit and its precise ramifications. It provides the rational building 
blocks of human experience, pervading the subject's knowledge and 
actions, and situating him or her in relation to others. Instead of 
being located and deployed by the subject, the elementary 
structures delineate the subject’s position and regulate his or her 
relationships with themselves and others. Lacan concluded approv- 
ingly that the “object of mythogeny [the study of the genesis of 
myths] is thus linked to no development whatsoever, nor to an 
arrest, of the responsible subject. It is not to that subject that this 

object is related, but to the subject of science” (ibid.:11, translation 
modified), that is to say to a genuine experience of thought which 
transcends the boundaries of consciousness and whose truth should 
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not be judged by an evaluation of its ween saa eee 
lity. Indeed, as can be inferred from the a ove: c - 

a s ircumscribed myths as systems of truth, despite their t wo 

ae pee basis in a set of observable facts, and are oS 

é Keer resence of ostensibly incommensurable —_ “ 

“a aaiieead Lévi-Strauss’s structuralist sane eae 

i i i inci into his 0 
heart eaten ce tera Structured like a 


lytic theory of the status ; 
ae rane operandi of the unconscious mM the human 
a / 


inship: rather 
mind is equivalent to that of myths and patterns of kinship: ra 


j i e 
than an object manufactured by a subject, the unconscious structur 


f language (the chain of signifiers, the Other) manufactures the 
° 


far as to say that the subject is 
iect, and Lacan even went 50 : 
i by the signifier (Lacan, 1995[1964]:265). In a text contempor 
P 


ary with “Science and truth”, he put is as follows: 


The unconscious does not exist because there ivory id 
unconscious desire—obtuse, heavy, caliban, ies ' chien 
unconscious dase ak Fe ihe auperor level of the 
to elevate 1 

and ee ean, there is a desire because Nee ue 
unconscious, that is to say language which escapes the ymaaie, i 
structure and effects, and because there is always on i 
language something beyond consciousness, ye a 

function of desire can be situated. [Lacan, 1967(19 ]: 


elationship between the 


i ipti the 
A more radical description of ae apes we 


j subject appeared 
una ae a ea gees oe introduce the vie ah 
te subject: sought ek om of te cuse tsi 
himself; he bears within himse yor lade 

im” , 1995[1964]:265). And again in the same tex ; 
Ps cat is, on the subject, the locus of his et os 
merely explains why no subject can be his “ne Sa nae 
not only from the fact that he is not God, brut a Na eadabs 
Himself cannot be His own cause if we think 0 ne ace vt 
(ibid.:269). Lacan maintained that Janguage 1s the 


dition for the unconscious, and that the unconscious, 


Mabie i redestines a human being 
which is itself structured like a language, P tae 


to a state of subjective splitting to the extent that the active know. 
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residing i i 
hm in the unconscious evades the radius of the consci 
subject. Because of Lacan’s extension of the s x 


the unconscious, on = ae 


rationality is not restricted to conscious 

eee a ae not rns rig ene to the oplittna 
ct ry, the symbolic system i 
ss. fe See between a oa) “8 vee 
r mental place where “one” i ich i t 
to sayingstha it gives rise to the bho nediy Rate! pee mal 
Lacan’s conviction that the subject is never the cause of ical 
(causa sui), but is always being caused by the Other, allow dha 
criticize the conclusion Descartes drew from bc nie "a a 
tet therefore I enaeleagito ergo sum) (Descartes, 1985[1636). 
, as well as Freud’s clinical imperative ‘Where Id was, th 
Pas shall be’ (Wo Es was soll Ich werden). As far as Descarll 

peeii is concerned, Lacan argued that it erroneously prop 
causa relationship between a subjective reasoning (cogito) and 
subjective existence (sum) transcending the thought aaa 
a - Descartes ergo sum is as much tributary to oneal ane ; 
i guage as his cogito. In Seminar XI Lacan had already explained 

$ point in relation to the first part of Descartes’ formula: 


ieris tells us—By virtue of the fact that I doubt, I am sure of 

inking (de penser], and—I would say, to stick to a formula that i 

more prudent than his, but which will save us from getting ae E 

a ae cogito, the I think—by virtue of thinking, I am. Note in pa 
avoiding the I think, I avoid the discussion that results from 

a iS . think, for us, certainly cannot be detached from the 
at he can formulate it only by saying i implici 

that he forgets. [Lacan, 19774[1964}36 slits care ery ma 


Likewise, Descartes can only conclude to his own existence “b 

saying it to us, and without even realizing that this is el ti 
yer lit Therefore, Lacan rewrote Descartes’ adage as “I wl 
es king: therefore | exist’ ’’ (Lacan, 1989[1965]:13), through which 

surein the statement accedes to the level of thought, the er 

looses its function as a logical implication, and the issue pietass af 
is relegated to a dimension beyond the statement. La ee: 
alternative formula also indicates that Descartes’s own ‘i =“ 
reasoning {the reflection upon his own thought) did not stain 
meta-rational existence, but that the entire linguistic operation, of 
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whose impact the philosopher himself was not fully aware, induced 
his split subjectivity. 

Lacan detected a similar “paradox ... that presses me to assume 
my own causality” (ibid.:13) in Freud’s well-known motto Wo Es 
war soll Ich werden, which he translated as “Ta ot c’était, la comme sujet 
dois-je advenir, “there where it was, there must I, as subject, come to 
happen” (ibid.:12, translation modified).’? Urging his audience to 
read Freud’s formula backwards (4 revers) (Lacan, 1989[1965]:12), 
that is to say to “invert its direction” (d’en renverser le sens) (ibid.:13, 
translation modified), Lacan contended that the ensuing Ich soll 
werden wo Es war indicated sufficiently how the subject's mandatory 
happening does not tap from any other force than that which 
inhabits the subject itself. Here too the subject appears as causa sui. 


As I stated at the beginning of my essay, Lacan’s cardinal aim in 
“Science and truth” was to reduce the multifarious formations of 
the unconscious to their structural invariants, in order to lay the 
foundations for psychoanalysis as a clinical praxis. The first half of 
Lacan’s text yields at least three such elementary components: (i) the 
subject on which psychoanalysis operates is invariably the subject of 
science (an experience of thought); (ii) the subject of science is 
divided between knowledge and truth; and (iii) the unconscious, aS 
conditioned by and structured like a language, encapsulates an 
independent thinking process devoid of a thinking agency, which 
pervades conscious reasoning. 

However necessary these three invariants may seem as 
cornerstones for a solidly constructed psychoanalytic praxis, in 
Lacan's mind they insufficiently conveyed the specificity of 
psychoanalysis. In-so-far as psychoanalysis operates on the subject 
of science, “I do not believe”, Lacan divulged, “that, in this respect, 
psychoanalysis lays claim to any special privileges” (ibid.:8). 
Cartesian philosophy also operates on the subject of science, as do 
the displines of structural anthropology, linguistics and game 
theory. The constitutive division between knowledge and truth 
emanates from Descartes’ struggle to find a reliable criterion for the 
clarity of his perceptions, and it is also entertained within structural 
anthropology. The linguistic structure of the unconscious and its 
pervasive influence on the human condition had equally already 
been accounted for by Lévi-Strauss. 
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ene i to ae looked for another, more distinguish: 
a rh wi ae a a psychoanalysis acco: 
eee also emboldened fe mes a . : be al 
ple sie om and These science, and to take issue =i a : 
Pahl we we oanalytic Practice as a Westem version : 
ndaliced by Lévi-Strauss in "The eflctversss of srntcion yy 
e effectivene ff 
PR ae tee and it had Sea a E 
scourse”’ that the a 
se ceed [the status of his ae ae a 2 
“i wens The second parallel had less noble origi a | 
2 Wis espread ramifications amongst the numerous d aa nal 
ee Indeed, the idea that psychoanalysis is bu aa . 
elief and that its “rites of initiation’ are not dissimila we 
AF ehae by religious cults continues to underpin ea a a 
if s a of the psychoanalytic fallacies. - 
se . es “a define the additional invariant of psychoariai ial 
es a A en Separating psychoanalysis from modem 
pies ee ~ yee Lacan took inspiration from Aristotle’s 
omen , of the four Miike ne the second book of his Physics” 
ristotle, 1996:38-42): the efficient cause, the final cau: 4 i 
cause and the material cause. The difference nate a 
pel traditionally explained with the example of the ono 
ik : ¢ house. The efficient cause refers to the time and effort 
ao A a construction process; it is synonymous with the 
eeneaie - ai mite of energy required to build the house. The final 
a fetes ‘ atpe and objectives of all those people involved — 
Bry ve _ ion; if nobody had the intention to build, the first 
Bide ouse would not even be laid. The formal cause is 
jee e 2 at Si plan, the outline of work procedures, and 
Br ication of certain mathematical laws. Every act of 
PRLS vt Clg ay to a systematic arrangement within a 
tba A “ an, without which the house would never subsist as 
ae hs y work. The material cause reflects all the equipment 
pie Tesources necessary for giving shape to our intentions 
sand plans. No matter how great one’s enthusiasm, detailed 


one’s plans, and cle ne 
: ‘ar one’s intentions, : 
WithoUie anaemia sek , the house cannot exist 
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Lacan argued that the function of truth as cause within magic, 
religion, modern science and psychoanalysis always follows one of 
the four causes within Aristotle’s theory of causality. “Magic 
involves the truth as cause in its guise as efficient cause” (Lacan, 
4989[1965]:19). In religion “truth appears only as a final cause” 
(ibid.:20). And whereas “the truth as cause in science must ... be 
recognized in its guise as formal cause”, psychoanalysis envisages 
the truth as a material cause (ibid.:22). How are we to read each of 
s? What does it mean for the truth to function as an 


these connection: 
efficient cause in magic, for instance? From the vantage point of our 


common sense understanding of causality, whereby a cause is 
simply everything responsible for the production of an effect, it is 
difficult to see what Lacan was trying to convey. Yet he mentioned 
explicitly that his programme did not entail “the cause as logical 
category, but as causing the whole effect” (ibid.:17), and we also 
ought to bear in mind that some of Aristotle’s causes are completely 
alien to our contemporary definition of a causal factor.'* Nowadays 
umably agree that a pile of bricks is the 


few if any people would pres 
cause of a house. The causes in Lacan’s schema should therefore not 
terms, and not be diverted 


be understood in logico-mathematical 
from their meaning in Aristotle’s physics. 

The function of truth as an efficient cause in magic indicates that 
the truth of a magical phenomenon, whether a shamanistic healing 
practice or the cursing of natural forces, is always attributed to 
power, energy OT (super)natural abilities. Even when a shaman 
knows that he is merely practising the art of deception, as in the 
famous case of Quesalid reported by Boas and immortalized by 
Lévi-Strauss (1968b[1949]:175-178), his confrontation with the fact 
that his own deceptive practice seems to be more effective than that 
of others may instil the seed of doubt into his mind, and trigger 
explanations of the truth of the patient’s cure in terms of his own 
divine powers. By contrast, in religion the truth of a phenomenon 
does not lie within the efforts required to produce it, but mirrors the 
unfathomable intention of God. Here, the final cause is being 

invoked as primus inter pares amongst the causes: the will of the 
Creator controls the expenditure of energy, the planning, as well as 
the available materials. In “Science and truth” Lacan formulated 
this dynamics as follows: “Let us say that a religious person leaves 
responsibility for the cause to God, but thereby bars his own access 
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- eae is led to place the cause of his desire in God's 
sade rat = agama ane of the sacrifice’ (Lacan, 
the individual's private psychic aveting “ Set renaal 
God, who pursues a superior goal. In eaaciens i a 
as a formal cause, which means. arene ied On 
willing to admit that they have er ee rica ante aed on 
phenomenon if they have succeeded in formulatin a hi ; 
ue ” orreineneesene Whereas a religious pie is likely 
‘0 explain biological diversity with God's plan of Creation, a 


scientist will engage in a series of carefully controlled studies and, _ 


aan with Darwin’s theory of evolution, contribute to the 
ne Seen of natural laws emblematizing truthful scientific 
owledge. Furthermore, the truth value ienti 
e, of a scientific formul, 
saan can a “rs the basis of the amount of phenomena it is agai 
plaining. Rules to which there are man i 
; y exceptions are less tr 
pie rules applicable to anything in each and every context. 2a 
- e central inn el of Lacan’s distribution of the Aristotelian 
oe over magic, religion and modern science was that in their 
- “ on the efficient, final and formal causes respectively none of 
ae tee realms of action really acknowledges the truth as cause 
tis is why he contended that in magic, religion and modern 
science ae truth as cause “appears as’, or must be recognized “in 
= guise” as an efficient, final and formal cause. To Lacan, the ke 
sa wh eta e cause, which is only taken into accu s 
, Js that it functions as a material 
cause. For 
aeaprene re truth of a phenomenon, action or process lies 
er in the effort invested in it, nor in its i i 
thes sr y goals or its logical pla 
= only in its building-blocks, which are made up of speodh Wil 
aa Putting the truth to work as a material cause thus implies 
at the symbolic make-up (the signifying dimension) of an event i 
being taken seriously. f 
mes concretely; Lacan’s gloss on the truth as material cause in 
ae . ama emphasized that all formations of the unconscious 
e their existence from the material of lan 
guage, and that 
ea praxis cannot be deployed without bicsd ssetbatis 
iia rato of the above considerations on the 
us as a symbolic system without a knowi 
wing agency, it 
should also be noted that the formations of the anaes adh 
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from the synergetic, albeit thoroughly conflictual action of the 
subject's conscious speech and his or her unconscious “being 
spoken”. Although the truth of a symptom, its emergence and 
disappearance, lies in the signifier, this truth has to be situated 
primarily on the level of the unconscious, that is to say within a 
discourse from which the conscious subject is barred. The absent 
subject of the unconscious does not prevent the unconscious from 
expressing itself. On the contrary, as Lacan had daringly dem- 
onstrated with a lengthy rhetorical figure, the truth (the fact that 
there is no subject in the unconscious) speaks vigorously and 


eloquently. '® 


In bringing this essay to a close, | would like to point out that 
Lacan’s arguments in “Science and truth’ may instil some 
bewilderment in the reader as to his exact position conceming the 
scientific status of psychoanalysis. Whereas in Seminar XI Lacan had 
drawn attention to the “ambiguity that persists in the question as to 
what in psychoanalysis is or is not reducible to science’ (Lacan, 
1977a[1964]:265), in “Science and truth” some ambiguity persists as 
to whether Lacan is keen to reduce psychoanalysis to a science or 
not. On the one hand, he was adamant that psychoanalysis operates 
on the subject of science, that this is the only subject that should be 
tolerated within psychoanalysis, and that this is the subject which 
can make a psychoanalytic praxis scientific. On the other hand, he 
criticized contemporary scientific practice for its inherent closure of 
the gap between knowledge and truth, and its spurious reliance on 
the truth as a formal cause. 

On the basis of “Science and truth”, Milner (1991, 1995) has 
argued that Lacan finally relieved psychoanalysis from the burden 
of the ideal of science, adding provocatively that scientists could 
definitely benefit from the ideal of psychoanalysis. Whilst I remain 
unsure about the ideal character of (Lacanian) psychoanalysis, 1 
tend to agree with Milner’s first proposition if only the term science 
is restricted to those modern disciplines which favour the 
quantitative experimental method and the hypothetico-deductive 
approach. For nowhere in “Science and truth” did Lacan intimate 
that a psychoanalytic praxis does not deserve to be qualified as 
scientific, if only the term “scientific” is expanded in a Lévi- 
Straussian way so that it encompasses all activities involving the 
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ee classification, detailed description and rational expla: 
empirical data, regardless of wheth i i 
absolutely true, and takin coesipeiag 
f / i account of thi i i ir 
which the subject is situated. no oa 
m, ey was happy for psychoanalysis to flourish amon: 
guistics, game theory, and structural anthropology-—disciplig bs 


hea oe pepiesentatives have championed the scientific value of 

ei observations. Hence, it would be unfair to say that durin: ; 
early 1960s Lacan refused to adorn psychoanalysis with the Ibe ‘ 
science: His entire trajectory in “Science and truth” reflects an ard a4 
desire to situate psychoanalysis within the Cartesian traditi “ol 
rationality which had given birth to moder science, a tradition whe 
modem, science itself paradoxically exchanged for the seductions of. 
objectivity and true knowledge. My alternative to Milner’s afore- 
mentioned statement therefore reads that Lacan refused to al 
psychoanalysis to the ideal of modern science, not because moa 
scienceds too empiricist, rational and detached, but because modell 
science is no longer scientific, or not scientific enough im 


Notes 


1. In the otherwise commendable English translation of ‘‘La sci 1 
verite” the implicit reference to Lagache is completel a ae Y 
Lacan s “est-ce qu‘il ne nous la gache’’ has been wane as doesn 
singly Tun our quest”. A similar reference to Lagache may be found oa 
Position de l’inconscient”, the written summary of Mesest ade by 
Lacan at a conference on the unconscious in 1960, in which h ical 
RE decision to stay away from the moet with a 
Nous ni i i 
18h a wits ie pas plus l’occasion 1a gachée...’ (Lacan, 
Spaltung is a Freudian term designating the mental process through 
aa a Oneness becomes twofold. The term can already be fount al 
e neuro- psychoses of defence” (Freud, 1894a) and the Studies on 
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hysteria, in-so-far as they bear stent es riper woe 4 : 
ideas are cut off from the regular content of consciousness aki ar, 
can occur under the influence of hypnosis. Gubseqicuii, _— 
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introduced the term Spaltung again in his 1927 article “Fetishism”’ 
(Freud, 1927e), but this time to explain the mental condition of the 
fetishist, whose ego is supposed to incorporate and sustain two 
contradictory reactions to the problem of castration. Freud claimed 
that the fetishist, when confronted with the mother’s jack of a penis, 
erects an object that he both worships and despises, due to the fact that 
it at once symbolizes his victory over castration and continuously 
reminds him of it. Spaltung resurfaced with the same meaning in the 
posthumous texts An Outline of Psycho-Analysis (Freud, 1940a[ 1938]: 
202-204) and “Splitting of the ego in the process of defence” (Freud, 
1940e[1938]), although Freud now generalized the process to the broad 
field of neurosis. Apart from these widely quoted sources for Freud’s 
notion of Spaltung, the term also appeared with a different meaning in 
Lecture 31 of the New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis (Freud, 
1933a[1932]:58). Here, Freud insisted upon the temporary splitting of a 
unitary ego into an object and a subject part, whereby the latter takes 
the former as an object of study. Hence, the splitting represents the 
division of a subject and an object within the ego, the ego-object 
becoming relatively independent from the ego-subject as a source of 
knowledge about the ego itself. 
See also the first sentence of Lacan’s ‘The subversion of the subject”: 
“The praxis that we call psychoanalysis is constituted by a structure’’ 
(Lacan, 1977b[1960]:292). 
Lacan’s idea that the reduction of empirical diversity to intelligible 
conceptual structures is a sufficient condition for qualifying an 
approach as scientific echoes Lévi-Strauss’s argument in the first 
chapter of The Savage Mind (The Science of the Concrete), in which he 
demonstrated that there is no difference between the neolithic 
classifications of nature and the contemporary ones as far as mental 
operations are concerned. From the latter perspective both attitudes 
deserve to be called scientific. See Lévi-Strauss (1966[1962):1-33). 
Coined by Gaston Bachelard, the concept “epistemological break’ 
became a staple of French philosophical discourse during the 1960s, 
figuring prominently in the works of Althusser and Foucault, amongst 
others. 
Lacan's original sentence reads: “A tout cela nous parait étre radicale 
une modification dans notre position de sujet, au double sens: qu'elle y 
est inaugurale et que la science la renforce toujours plus’” (Lacan, 
1966d[1965]:856). The English translation of this phrase—In this 
situation what seems radical to me is the modification in our subject 
position, in both senses of the term, for that position is inaugural 
therein, and science continues to strengthen it ever further’ (Lacan, 
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1989[1965}: 
[ }:5)—does not really make sense because it is uncl, 
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of symbols”: 
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10. Because of Lacan’s em hasis o the achievemen: of ‘uctura 
Pp s on ts structural 
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anthropology in ‘Science and truth’, I will not engage in lengthy 
discussions of his references to game theory and linguistics. Suffice it to 
say that Lacan’s exposition of game theory followed the works of 
Williams (1954) and von Neumann and Morgenstern (1944), and that 
the latter study had already been embraced by Lévi-Strauss in 1952 
(Lévi-Strauss, 1968c[1952}) owing to the strong, similarities between the 
formal models of economic analysis advocated by von Neumann and 
Morgenstern, and the structural approach within anthropology. When 
Lacan asserted in ‘‘Science and truth” that “game theory .-. takes 
advantage of the thoroughly calculable character of a subject strictly 
reduced to the formula for a matrix of signifying combinations” 
(1989[1965}:9), it should thus be understood that he merely reiterated 
the essentials of game theory: a person is defined as a distinct set of 
interests, the description of a conflict situation depends on a calculation 
of the number of persons involved, and the available strategies can be 
graphically represented in the form of a matrix. As far as linguistics is 
concerned, Lacan noted that its case is more subtle, since it must take 
account of the difference between rational, symbolic systems of 
language and thought (the subject of science, the produced statements), 
and the subject who speaks as such (the aspect of enunciation). 
Nonetheless, he also pointed out that linguistics turned decisively 
towards the formal study of the language system (rather than speech, 
for instance) and that the theoretical divergence amongst con 
temporary linguists was not Tooted in an incompatibility between 
their objects of study, but rather in their alternative formalizations of 
the symbolic system (the battery of signifiers): whereas syntax is 
the core organizational principle of language for Chomsky (1957), 
other aspects are examined by Hjelmslev (1961[1943]) and Jakobson 
(1963). 

11. I have changed Sheridan's translation of the first sentence in italics, 
because Lacan expressly avoided the “I think”, by using “de penser” 
instead of “que je pense”, which Sheridan reintroduced by rendering “de 
penser” as “that I think”, obviously generating confusion as to why 
Lacan would subsequently say that he prefers a formula “which will 
save us from getting caught up in the cogito, the I think”. 

12. Throughout his career, the peculiar grammatical form of Freud‘s Wo 
Es war soll Ich werden exercised a strange fascination on Lacan. In his 
1955 text ‘’The Freudian thing”, he undertook a meticulous dissection 
of its structure, surmising, that Freud would not have omitted the 
definite article das, as it had appeared previously in the title of his 
book Das Ich und das Es, without good reason (Lacan, 1977d [1955]: 
128). In this paper Lacan also proposed to translate Freud’s formula as 
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13. 


14. 


1S) 


16. 


ei on c’était, c'est mon devoir que je vienne a étre’’, There where it was 
it is my duty that I should come to being” (ibid.:129). Some two yea : 
me in “The agency of the letter’, he suggested the alternative ha a 
. e il mie im advenir’’, ‘There where that was, it is necessary for me 
7 — myeynis 197741957):171, translation modified), eventually 
He : i on “La on c’était, la comme sujet dois-je advenir”’ during the early 
It should be noted that the English translation of Lacan’s text is lacki 
here, inasmuch as d’en renverser le sens has been rendered as a 
reversing its meaning”. Lacan’s argument is not about changing the 
wey re Freud‘s motto, and it is unclear how that would be possi 
ne Ns ne but only about changing the direction in which it 
When saying that the cause should be considered as causing the whole 
effect, Lacan echoed Heidegger's stance on causality in “The question 
concerning technology”, in which he had insisted that the effect always 
comprises both the end of a process and the means to achieve 4 
(Heidegger, 1977[1953):6). 
Lacan further complicated his account by arguing that magic, religion 
and modern science do not disregard the truth as cause in the alti a 
(Lacan, 1989[1965):22). In its promotion of the efficient cause, magic 
displays a repression (Verdraingung) of the truth as cause: it is “ if a 
magician says ”My words and actions are part of the ritual, yet they 
have nothing to do with the effect, since my power is the only thing that 
counts”. Religion, by contrast, maintains a denegation (Verneinun ) of 
sh truth as cause: “You may think that these words and sic are 
mine, but they only belong to God’. Foreclosure (Verwerfung) of the 
truth as cause is the province of modern science: “My words and 
actions do not exist at all within the equation; the truth exceeds m' 
existence, yet my knowledge can capture it in such a way that it H 
unaffected by my words and actions”. 
Between the first part of “Science and truth” (on the subject of science in 
psychoanalysis) and the second part of the text (on the truth as material 
cause), Lacan brought to mind his provocative attempt in ‘’The 
Freudian thing” to conjure up the truth by means of identifying with 
it (“I, truth, will speak”), a so-called prosopopea which nye 
neither his Viennese audience the first time he did it, nor the more 
familiar group of attendants at his own seminar some six weeks later 
(Lacan, 1993[1955-56):83-84). The text ’’The Freudian thing” in Lacan’s 
Ecrits (Lacan, 1977d[1955]) emanated from his second presentation 2 
his Sarina in Paris, the first presentation being no more than a free 
improvization based on a set of notes (Lacan, 1987-88[1955]). 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Causality in science and 
psychoanalysis 


Paul Verhaeghe 


“Iln'y a pas de science de I’homme, parce que Yhomme de la 
science n‘existe pas, mais seulement son sujet” 
Lacan, 1966:859 


Introduction: The cleft between two sciences 


the university campus: on the one hand we have the “true” 

science: on the other hand we have the social science, its 
little brother. This cleft goes back to the birth of the human quest for 
knowledge, and has been the subject of discussion ever since. The 
contemporary form of this discussion entails a number of ee 
tions: objectivity, predictability, laws, explanation go for “hard 
science; subjectivity, absence of prediction and laws, and descrip- 
tion are supposed to be the epithets of “soft” social sciences. No 
wonder that the latter strive to prove their genuine scientific 
character by modelling themselves as much as possible on their 
bigger brother. Freud was not immune to this impulse, and even 
Lacan for a certain period hoped to join the real thing. Freud ended 


| very academic is familiar with the cleft that runs through 
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he so-called automaton-model: science 
to discover the deterministic laws at work in its object of 
in order to predict and to control its object. Scientists become 
ented by the question “Haw?’—how does it work, 
and how can we intervene, control, manipulate? Within this 
echanical-deterministic paradigm, the question of chance, tuché, 
s not fit. Either it is regarded as something that happens by pure 
independently of the systematically determined se- 
quence, and thus it is reduced to something unimportant. Or it is 
regarded as something that did not happen by coincidence, 
something that has to be taken seriously, literally and etymologi- 
cally series-ly, in order to absorb it into the already discovered chain 
of systematic determination. The all-embracing scientific dream is 
the discovery of the Complete Causal System, in which everything 
can be accounted for, 1.€. everything has a causally justified place.! 
This dream, however, turns into a nightmare once one asks the 
question concerning the cause of the cause. From this perspective, 
tuché, chance, functions as the trauma underlying this nightmare. 
Indeed, the question about the cause of the cause has become 
insoluble for contemporary science. This was not the case for 
Aristotle with his theory of the final cause, the ultimate cause of 
everything. Yet, within the boundaries of contemporary automaton- 
science, there is virtually no place for this idea. According to 
Aristotle, nature—physis—is goal-directed and contains right from 
the start an end goal that causes and directs each particular change. 
This is the final cause: everything carries an ultimate goal within 
itself, and everything that happens, has to be considered as mere 
steps toward this goal. He interprets this as the entelechie: the aim of 
each change is the realization of being, A seed, for example, contains 
certain characteristics causing a number of things to happen, with a 
particular tree as final goal, the tree being the entelechie of the seed. 
Thus considered, the final cause answers the question of the “why?” 
or “what for?” Within the “hard” automaton-science, such tele- 
ological reasoning and questioning is out of bounds, for causality is 
there restricted to a step by step determinism, avoiding as much as 
possible both the first and the last step. 
At first sight, the major differenc 
automaton-science and Aristotle’s more 
idea of final cause avoids the necessi 
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ribe, predict, even understand nature in an objective way, ie. 


sdependently of the subject. Heidegger was the one who exposed 


illusion: “Modern physics is not experimental physics 
it uses experimental devices in its questioning of nature. 
ther the reverse is true. Because physics, already as pure theory, 
requests nature to manifest itself in terms of predictable forces, it 
sets UP experiments precisely for the sole purpose of asking 
whether and how nature follows the scheme preconceived by 
science.” And Heidegger illustrates his point with his famous 
f the hydraulic plant on the Rhine. It is this example that 
in his fourth seminar. For him, so-called objective 
science starts always with the desire, even the passion, of the 
researcher who imposes his desire on nature and tests if nature is 
prepared to follow this desire. Later, Lacan will apply this idea 
even to (the dogs of) Pavlov, through the application of the concept 
of transference.” Just as analysis operates only through the desire of 
the analyst, objective science yields results through the desire of the 
scientist. At the end of the day, science is nothing but the 
albeit in a non-recognized way. 


questioning, of one’s own desire, 
Hegel had already said as much: Science is the humanization of the 


world (Hegel, 1970:29-34). 

Third, each “automaton-science’’ must necessarily find its 
starting-point in unexplained facts which function either as axioms 
or as so-called “constants”. This can already be seen with Newton, 
the founder of this form of science. Indeed, as a starting-point, he 
had to assume a point of rest, in order to be able to develop his 
cosmic system. Mutatis mutandis, the same thing can be found with 
Einstein, who took the speed of light to be a constant. Less 
obviously but equally axiomatic as the previous examples is the 
assumption in biological psychiatry that every behaviour is 
biochemically determined and can thus be changed, at will, in the 
same biochemical way. 

Fourth, an automaton-science must necessarily install an Other— 
a point of certainty outside itself as a guarantee for the truth of the 
system. Even Prigogine (1985:7) in his Order Out of Chaos produces 
this as a critical comment: “An automaton needs an external God”, 
which evokes Einstein’s famous answer when he was confronted 
with the unpredictability of certain systems (Heisenberg’s uncer- 
tainty principle): "God does not play with dice”. This brings us back 
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ersity impossible. With this, he rewords the classical critique 
tus by Epicurus. The former based his theory on the idea 
ved ina linear way at constant speed, and that every 
being through the collisions of these atoms. 
demonstrated that there must be what he called a 
, ginamen”’. sudden atomic swervings, which were not causally 
determined in themselves, thus generating the phenomenological 
diversity- Both Peirce and Epicurus are endorsed by the famous 
jete theory cannot be consistent, a consistent 


Godel theorem: 2 comp 
theory cannot be complete. We can summarize these three theses 
here has to be a lack in the determinism. 


with one central statement: ti 
ermined cause, a closed system 


Somewhere, there must be an undet 


of causality is in itself impossible. 
It is no wonder that this mechanical-deterministic world-view 
proke down in the 20th century, mainly under the influence of 
quantum mechanics and thermodynamics. It is interesting to note 
the fact that the latter found its starting-point in things that were 
considered by the automaton-science as belonging to the realm of 
tuché, e.g. the meaningless, “accidental” loss of energy through the 
moving and rubbing together of mechanical parts. The analogy with 
Freud is striking, for as a starting-point, he also took meaningless, 
accidental psychological trivia: parapraxes, dreams, jokes ... And in 
the second part of the previous century, the cutting edge of scientific 
development focuses again on chance events, and again, we are 
confronted with the same opposition between tuché and automaton, 
albeit in different guises: “mécessité-hasard’” (necessity, chance: J. 
Monod), “ordre-bruit”’ (order, noise; H. Atlan), chaos—chance 
(Prigogine). As a side-effect, we meet with an interesting return to 
a combination of science and philosophy, at least in the top zone. 
Descartes inaugurated a gap between science and philosophy, but 
the science of the 21st century will probably erase the frontiers 
between these two and operate 4 return to the classical Greek 
combination of science and philosophy. 

To conclude: science cannot stand the idea of a lack. Its aim is a 
complete body of knowledge. Such an aim makes it necessary tO 
have an external guarantee and, as we will see, Lacan’s theoretical 
development leads him away from this scientific ideal. For in the 
background lurks an inevitable cleft (body-soul, objective-subjec- 
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Lacan and causality 


The original French edition of the Kcrits con, 
entitled “La science et la vérité” (1966), 
inverse answer to the opening paper: “Le i 
volée”’ (1957). Each paper holds a completely di 
causality and science and the 
them. 


cludes with 


The key to understanding this reversal lies in Se 
Readers of Seminar XI will probably remember the two 
that Lacan borrows from Aristotle: tuché and automaton. A 
sight, their relevance is not that clear, and the link with P 
and subsequent seminars is obscure. The concept of automaton 
not be mentioned any more, and tuché will be related to the theo 
on trauma. 

However, a closer reading demonstrates that these concept 
have everything to do with the core of science, i.e. determinism al 
causality. A classic critique of psychoanalysis concerns its suppose 
idea of determinism: everything is determined from before one is 

years old, the human being is driven by dark forces arising from an 
almighty unconscious, there is no sucha thing as chance, everything | 
is written beforehand in an unknown handwriting. The early Lacan 
will elaborate this determinism in a scientific way, by interpreting 
this dark unconscious as a linguistic System, governed by laws and 
thus predictable. The later Lacan concentrates on the drive and the 
rea}, thus making room for unpredictability and causality as such. 

Seminar XI is difficult to study in this respect, because it contains 
both. On the one hand, Lacan elaborates the determinism he finds in 
the human psyche, which leads to a deterministic psychoanalytic 
practice as well; on the other hand, he confronts us with causality 
beyond determinism, entailing a less optimistic appraisal of 
psychoanalytic practice. 


Automaton stands for the deterministic Part, whilst tuché resides 
beyond the automaton and is the name for th 


€ ever-missed meeting 
with the real.” 


The automaton concerms the network, the chain, the 
Procession of signifiers. Both in these denominations and in Lacan‘s 
elaboration, the accent is on this aspect of ‘chain’, which means 
that the linear ordering shapes the idea of network. This chain 
contains two kinds of laws. The first kind comes down to the 
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le process of free associati i 
nt exposed as an automatic association. Sach af hal 

erminism of the chain of signifiers does not only oa ie. 
Poeeiiay of interpretation, it makes this inital real iar a 
tatic” as well. Ata certain point, Lacan will even introd oti al 
of the computation of the interpretation.” te 
oe ee era determination, however, must be linked to 
nn ee 7” mechanisms. Their combination presents us with the 

vided sul ject as a determined effect of the chain of signifiers. It i 
this combination that explains the well-known sayings: , “a 
unconscious is structured like a language’ and “The si ifi ; 
represents the subject for another signifier’. Lacanian réinteapl r 
tions ie a number of Freudian analyses in this respect ae 
instructive. In the case of the Rat man, for exam a ‘aula 
signifiers produces the signifier “rat” in a very doictadaad me 
ian ae Hofrat, Rate ... With the Wolf man, the same et ne 
- ncaa iaiaunhe re ter the most instructive case is 
nna ¢ who, under hypnosis, had to re: 
on fronts chain of signifiers between symptom and cause, ou 
nia ~~ wc exten aed a The determinism inherent in this 
us for Fre i it ij 
chapter of the Studies on eae vaste biter 
Hence the automaton contains no chance event. On the 
it displays a systematic, lawful determination. Even if elle 
with groupings of two elements, something in the chain pict an 
a TieEery, remembering which grouping can follow -" mes 
grouping and which can’t. In his talk at the occasion his 
Doctorate Honoris Causa”, J.-A. Miller compared this to gies 
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netics, which equip washing machines with a “program” operating 
with a “memory”." 

It is obvious that this theory entails a complete determinism and 

opens up the possibility of a complete analysis, meaning that the 
last signifier that represents the subject can either be found or 
constructed. If this is the case, psychoanalysis would join the hard 
sciences. And for a certain period, Lacan had high hopes in this 
direction. For had he not discovered a scientific determinism 
underlying Freud’s “free” association? At least one of his pupils, S. 
Leclaire, managed to produce a case-study in which the final 
signifier, summarizing the core of that particular analysand’s 
determination, could be constructed.” This hope can be found in 
the very same seminar where Lacan felt compelled to abandon it, 
i.e. Seminar XI, which does not make it any easier to read... 

This brings us to the second concept. The automatically 
functioning chain of signifiers does not only determine the sequence 
of these signifiers. From time to time it meets with an impossibility, 
with something that canNOT appear in the chain and lies beyond it. 
In Lacan’s first theory, this idea of a lack was already present, but at 
that time the impression was that this lack was nothing but a 
lacking signifier, ie. something that could be found or constructed 
through the very process of analysis itself. This changes when Lacan 
recoins this lack as tuché. 

This idea of tuché is one of the comerstones on which Seminar XI 
is built, As a matter of fact, it goes back to Freud’s starting point as 
well, ie. the real of the trauma. Already for Freud, the trauma came 
down to something where normal representation failed: the 
traumatic experience could never find an appropriate expression. 
Proper signifiers were lacking, and Freud would discover an 

analogous process at the base of normal’ neurosis. He describes 
this as primal repression, meaning that something remains fixated 
at a non-verbal level, making it forever impossible to turn it into 
words, and thus constituting the kernel of the unconscious. Lacan 
will describe this as an ever-missed encounter with the real and link 
it to the drive. The so-called secondary repression (usually named 
“repression’”’) concerns the psychological representations and 
determines a lack that can be filled in during the analytic treatment. 
Freud had put all the accent on this secondary repression, whilst the 
theory of primal repression remained rather vague. 
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Again in the first chapter of Seminar XI, Lacan elaborates 
difference between law and cause. In itself, this implies the s 
from the early Lacan to the later Lacan. With the first on 
everything was understood in terms of the systematic determi; 
tion coming from the symbolic (cf. the juridical meaning of 
word: “to signify”). The notion of “cause” introduces something 
completely different. Ultimately, this cause has to be looked for in 
something un-determined, something that is not lawfully, system- 
atically determined: ‘‘In short, there is cause only in something that 
doesn’t work’’ (Lacan, 1979:22). 

In all this, the body occupies a completely new place. As cause it 
calls for “an appointment with a real that eludes us’ a real that 
lies beyond the automaton and that comes down to what cannot be 
assimilated, in the sense of not mediated, not represented.'* Hence, 
the idea of cause implies the idea of failure, a failure of the symbolic 
to cover something of the real: something does not happen, thus 
causing something else to fill the scene. 

The implication of this is that the body, through the drive, has a 
central causal impact on the unconscious as such: “For what the 
unconscious does, is to show us the gap through which neurosis 
associates with a real—a real that may well not be determined” .!> 
This in itself non-determined real is the drive in its status of non- 
representability. Hence the association with trauma.’° Its aspect of 
failure appears in the negative denominations used by Lacan: “the 
not-realized”, ‘the un-born”, thus permitting him to make explicit a 
direct connection with the “un” of the un-conscious.!” The very 
same negative idea is to be found in the becoming of the subject as 
well, which is always a failed process. This leaves us with the idea 
of a structural homology in which a gap, a primal lack, causes a 
never ending process that tries to cope with it, but that for one 
reason or another, never succeeds. 

This theory on causality implies nothing less than an expansion 
of the previous determination with its exact reversal,'® Previously, 
Lacan thought in terms of “law” and the omnipresent determina- 
tion by the symbolic.'? Now, a different causality enters the game, 
arising from the real of the body. From this point onwards, it is the 
interaction between these two orders that has to be studied. Tuché 
puts the accent on the unconscious as a cause, automaton on the 
productions and the effects of the unconscious which are 
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rmined in a systematic way. Moreover, both of them are 
om ically interwoven and determine each other in a mutual 
ee which is circular but not complementary (cf. infra). 
a so above, Lacan’s theory about the automaton in Seminar 
XI is not new. In his second seminar, he had already oe Om 
that the appearance of any arbitrary signifier is determin Ho . : 
ie. there is a system determining which signifier can appear at ; 
. int in the chain of signifiers and which cannot. This ie 
re, errant it provides us with the scientific base of Freud’s 
pee During the analytic treatment, free association is 
ee by an underlying determination, resulting in a ote ~ 
automatic memory. A number of lost signifiers can be esce Re an 
worked through during the treatment. Clinical practice demon- 
strates that this process of acer See succeeds only up to a 
i ich the chain stalls and stops. 
a the second line starts: this — pith of the 
symbolic, the point of causality “where it doesn’ t worl ener 
the not-realized, the un-bom in the chain of signifiers, the non 
verbal rest that remains, even when desire has been expressed in the 
words of a demand. At that point, Freud had already met ae 
compulsion rather than rememoration, and this ee as 
everything to do with the real. The point where the ahais sta “¢ - 
the very point where the real makes its appearance: The meeting 
with the real is an ever missed meeting, because there is no 
appropriate signifier. Lacan formulates this idea ii 
Spinoza: “cogitatio adaequata baer 2 eamdem rem’: an adequa 
voids always the same g- on 
a wincrrre : there is no final analysis possible, nora ae 
computation of the subject. Repressed signifiers are determined, “es 
can be found up to a certain point. Beyond that, we wen ~ 
something different, where the signifier is lacking and the rea aay - 
acting as a primal cause for the chain of signifiers. Psychoana ng a 
a practice has to redefine its goal. It will take Lacan another si years 
to come up with a new answer: identification with the sint to ; 
In the later parts of Seminar XI, the whole question of tuché an 
automaton is treated again, although this time with the accent on 
their inner relationship. The concepts as such are not used 
more. Instead, Lacan studies what he coins as a eat 
homology. It is my thesis that this particular homology provides 
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This particular relationship can be understood as follows: it amo 
to an attempt at answering a lack or loss coming from a previc 
level by installing something that concerns the lack or loss of 
next level, as a result of which the original loss or lack is endorse 
giving rise thereby to a never-ending flywheel movement. 
In this view, there are two different levels, each Operatin 
through what Lacan designates as a border structure. Both level: 
can be characterized by lack or loss. However, while the primar 
one concerns causality, the second implies determinism. While he 
primary level, being the first, is a mythical one, the second level 
must be understood in the plural, meaning that its development is 
never satisfactory answer to the first one. Both science an 
psychoanalysis, being symbolic systems, can thus be understood. 
as different answers to a primary mythical loss, 
This primary level is described by Lacan in Seminar XI, thus 
bringing a radical innovation to his theory, and Providing his 
Previous elaborations with an underlying rationale. The lack in the 
chain of signifiers, ie. the unknown desire of the (m)Other, was 
already well-known to his public, together with all the hysterical 
peripatetics it gave rise to. At this point, Lacan introduces us to 
another lack, another loss which is anterior to the lack of the 
signifying chain between mother and child2! This lack has to do 
with the real of the body and will operate as cause. 

The real of the organism functions as cause, in the sense that it 
contains a primordial loss, which precedes the loss in the chain of 
signifiers. Which loss? The loss of eternal life, which paradoxically 
enough is lost at the moment of birth, i.e. birth as a being with a 
gender. In order to explain this, Lacan constructs the myth of the 
“‘Yamella”’, which is nothing but object (a) in its pure form, the life 
instinct, the primordial form of the libido? As an idea, it goes back 
to a biological fact; non-sexual reproduction implies in principle the 
possibility of eternal life (cf. single-celled organisms and clones), 
sexual reproduction implies in principle the death of the individual. 
In the latter case, each organism tries to undo this loss, tries to 
return to the former state of being. This was already with Freud the 
basic characteristic of the drive, here to be read as the life and death 
drive. With Lacan, the aspect of death in this death drive is easier to 
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ife implies inevitably the death 
; to eternal life implies inevitably th 
, —. Cao is i rtant to remark that at this stage, 
. ed individual. It is impo cee 
of the icity about THE drive, which precedes a seep 8 
ne Bion’ and the accompanying reversal into PARTI i 
“"'sexua , . 
i ic drives. , 
tied ae the first level concerns the mythical and real 
a oo? individnal life, “the advent of the living”, and ee 
2 c . . . irt ' 
ee ternal life. This is the opening and closing of life at ne 
ae of the sexually differentiated forms of life takes p' oe 
a loss of eternal life as such; the attempt to return ta €s 
ce i hich means that as a return, it 
through sexual reproduction, whi sey 
ors be a failure? This kind of non-reciprocal althoug ~ a 
en ae will continue on different levels, each time wi ie 
oe Bec the process doesn’t succeed in reaching ais 
oe 25 This is the structural homology between drive, 
: £526 
ious and subject. , 
setines hin loss inaugurates a never-ending 2 i 
remediation, albeit each time on another, Pan PIO tor " 
; dorses the primal lack. This 
en more: every answer en ; 
eee meaning of Lacan’s “Il n'y 4 pas de a 5 nets | vs 
j i i bject that tries to an: 
tionship. The best example is the su t aisies 
“ions i.e. bee lack of the Other, by producing signifiers. Instead ty 
producing a satisfactory answer, these —, vs mae 
i ily be beside the point. 
loss of the real and will necessarily sides ) 
ate only answer to this Jack is the suibjestsitealh meaning that it 
presents itself as an answer and disappears. paltionate la up end 
relationship can be found between man and woman: in 1 “ a 
the female lack, the masculine pst ade approach is 
i i d in the real. 
the point, as the former is grounde iets ; 
All human efforts are caused by this primal loss. The oe 
teleology aims at an—always Re a, to rf pear 
ing, | i is state of being is , 
state of being, i.e. before this loss. This st 
divided at wholeness, which is described already by Plato with 
his myth of aia originally complete, eget ge rer : 
i i i lack wo elete 
his Symposium. This annulment of the 
the apie and put an end to al] inner patina eetow moe aN 
with a beautiful equivocation: “m'étre a moi-méme * woe — : 
i : “maitre a moi-méme’’, master of myself. 
myself, meaning also: “maitre 4 moi-m F . 
is en basic drive/motivation of all symbolic productions ani 
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acess: “Ce qui ne cesse pas de ne pas soee-ahil (What never stops 
being written). This dynamic is precisely what lies at the core 
alysis and Scien 
In order to understand this, we have to make the link between 
_cnifiers and knowledge- Signifiers determine the symbolic reality 
ch we live. They do not only contain the knowledge about our 
world, they are our world. The symbolic apparatus—be it a private 
hantasm or a scientific theory—is our royal road to the real. Taking 
its distance from the primary lack and the accompanying anxiety, 
the subject acquires more and more signifiers, ie. more and more 
knowledge. The symbolic wrappings around the rea] are ever- 
defensive ones and perm it the subject to cope with it. Clinically, this 
can be studied in its ontogenetic form, in M. Klein’s case-study of 
little Dick and Lacan’s commentaries thereon. Confronted with a 
child who has no signifiers at his disposal, Klein introduces him to 
the basic anxiety and obliges him to take the defensive road of the 
signifier. The result is that the child starts to develop a never-ending 
series of signifiers, thus coping with his anxiety. The very same 
process implies the development of his intelligence and a reality 
through which he becomes a subject.?? 

The subject’s need, even greed, for this symbolic wrapping, 
leaves us with a faulty impression: it seems as if the subject wants to 
gather knowledge. This is the meeting ground between the subject 
of science and the subject entering analysis: both want to know.** 
This is fairly typical with the subject entering analysis: he or she is in 
search of a lost knowledge and that is why he or she comes to the 
analyst. The Dora case study is a standard illustration and 
demonstrates immediately the particular character of this know]- 
edge. Through her dreams and symptoms, she continually asks 
what it means to be a woman and a daughter in relation to the 
desire of a man. It is the same field of interest that haunts the child, 
more particularly on three specific points: what is the difference 
between boys and girls, where do babies (I) come from, what is it 
that connects my father to my mother? The child, says Freud, 
proceeds like a scientist and will forge genuinely explanatory 
theories. That is why he calls them infantile sexual researches and 
infantile sexual theories.°° As a matter of fact, Freud himself is a 
perfect example of a subject that wants to know, leading to the 
invention of psychoanalysis. Indeed, the first version of his 
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activities of the subject, including science and psychoan; 
suture du sujet, stitching up the inner cleft.2? 

This leaves us with a very important conclusion. The core 
subject is symbolically undetermined, and consists of a la 
which it flees. The very way in which it tries to close hi 
endorses it. In his “La science et la vérité’”’, Lacan will think < 
different ways of coping with this unbearable lightness of bei 
which science and psychoanalysis are two; the other 
teligion and magic. The goals of the first two are, resp 
“suturage” of the subject (science), and the creation of ane 
(psychoanalysis). 


Conclusion: the suture of the subject versus subjecti 
of the lack 


The meeting ground between psychoanalysis and science is both 
problem of causality and the position of the subject. Lacan‘s | 
has the advantage of demonstrating the inner relationship betwe 
these two. Science and psychoanalysis do concem the very sa 
subject, ie. the subject of the unconscious. They concern the sa 
problem as well: the division of the subject and the attempt to coy 
with the underlying lack. As we have seen, this leads to what Lac 
designates as a structural homology between the unconscious ar 
the subject.” The difference resides in the way they try to cope 
this problem. ¢ 
The actual usage of the term “‘subject’ is rather loose. More 
than not, it could be replaced by “ego” or “patient”. This is a 
more strange, because it is a typically Lacanian concept, develo 
against post-Freudian ego-psychology.*! So the accent has to be t 
on the division: the subject is divided by and over the signifiers, 
which results in a never ending process of alienation. The no 
i.e. neurotic, aim of this divided subject is to answer the desire of 
Other, but this can never be done, due to the structural lack be 
the signifiers. The ultimate answer to the lack of the Other would 
to offer oneself, meaning that one disappears (see the alread 
mentioned “Veut-il me perdre?” in note 27). That is why the sub 
sticks to the signifier and alienates itself in an endless chain of them 
in order to avoid the primary lack. Hence the never-ending aspect ¢ 
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gather knowledge. This is the meeting ground between the subj Hd 
of science and the subject entering analysis: both ers to rey 
This is fairly typical with the subject entering analysis: he or she =e in 
search of a lost knowledge and that is why he or she comes to “ 
analyst. The Dora case study is a standard illustration ve 
demonstrates immediately the particular character of tis ous 
edge. Through her dreams and symptoms, she continually as 
what it means to be a woman and a daughter in relation to the 
desire of a man. It is the same field of interest that haunts the child, 
more particularly on three specific points: what is the difference 
between boys and girls, where do babies (1) come from, what is it 
that connects my father to my mother? The child, says Freud, 
Proceeds like a scientist and will forge genuinely explanatory 
theories. That is why he calls them infantile sexual researches and 
infantile sexual theories>> As a matter of fact, Freud himself is a 
Perfect example of a subject that wants to know, leading to the 
invention of psychoanalysis. Indeed, the first version of his 
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= famous “Cogito, ergo sum’, he meets with this certainty only in 
P| of being. The dimension of truth remains outside the 
- Descartes has to rely on God for that. This need for the 
ne r of the Other as the ultimate reese will remain the 
hallmark of science, from Newton to Einstein (“God does not play 
ee hai for science, knowledge as such is secondary, as long 
as the Cartesian scientist procures certainty. The ultimate goal of the 
scientist is not to construct an objective knowledge of teality; it is to 
produce signifiers in such a way that they will bridge the inner 
division of the subject. The so-called objectivity or desubjectivation 
is not a means, but an aim in itself, obliterating the truth of the 
division of the subject. That is why science does not want to 
compromise itself with truth and causality. 

The goal of science is described by Lacan in his “La science et la 
vérité” as “la suture du sujet”, the suturing or stitching of the 
subject. This is the goal that drives every subject right from the start: 
‘m'étre & moi-méme/maitre-a-moi-méme”: to belong to myself, to be 
master of myself, to be myself. It is nothing but the desire for a 
complete Other, a finally closed symbolic system which has 
retrieved the lost objet a and solved—’sutured”—the division of 
the subject. This process is endless, interminable as Freud said, 
because every new signifier endorses the original loss. That’s why 
the subject in analysis has to keep producing new signifiers, that’s 
why the subject of science has to keep secreting new knowledge— 
this is the very same process, coming down to “Ce qui ne cesse pas de 
ne pas s‘écrire’: What does not stop not being written. The subject of 
science believes that nature will reveal to him the final meaning. In 
this respect, he is the same subject as the analysand believing that 
psychoanalysis will present him with the final meaning of his 
symptom. He or she desires that the analyst, as a subject-who-is- 
supposed-to-know, will produce the master signifier that will 
bridge his or her inner division. The discourse of the hysteric 
demands a master discourse that produces the ultimate S2. If 
analysis operates in the same way as science, this implies that the 
analyst has to take the position of the Cartesian God, functioning as 
guarantee. 

For Lacan, every subject lies divided between knowledge and 
truth2” This very same division can be traced back to Freud's 
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55. 
7322 my translation. In the offical translation, the French “‘la 


la névrose se raccorde a un réel”’ is translated by “the gap 
eurosis recreates a harmony with the real’. The whole 
XI comes down to the demonstration that any 
harmony with the real is Jost forever, so the official translation is wrong. 
With this idea, Lacan associates himself with an almost forgotten part 
of Freudian theory, ie. the fixation of the drive, implying the body in a 
decision-making instance. See Verhaeghe, 2001:65-97. 
Lacan, 1979:60. 
Again, this part of Lacanian theory can very well be understood from 
a Freudian point of view. In Freud’‘s theory, the pleasure principle 
functions also “within the signifier’, i.e. with representations {(Vor- 
stellungen) to which a “bound” energy is associated within the so-called 
secondary process. What lies beyond the pleasure principle cannot be 
expressed by representations and functions with a “free” energy within 
the primary process. The latter has a traumatic impact on the ego (5.E., 
18, 67ff). The Lacanian real is Freud’s nucleus of the unconscious, the 
primally repressed which stays behind because of a kind of fixation; 
“staying behind” means: not transferred into signifiers, into language 
(Freud, letters to Fliess, dated May 30, 1896 and November 2, 1896). 
Lacan, 1979: 22-23, 26, 32. 
If one studies Lacan‘s work in this respect, it becomes obvious that he 
struggles with this new idea of causality, and that he has great 
difficulties in abandoning the previous unidimensional determination 
by the symbolic. This struggle can very well be illustrated with one 
lesson of Seminar X (9 January 63). He starts with repeating the reason 
why the subject is first of all and originally unconscious: “qu'il nous faut 
d'abord tenir pour antérieure a cette constitution [du sujet] une certaine 
incidence qui est celle du signifiant’ (my translation: “that we need first of 
all to consider a certain incidence, the one of the signifier, as anterior to 
this constitution [of the subject]’’). Based on this, one could infer that the 
signifier can be interpreted as primordial. The next sentence offers a 
different story: “Le probleme est de V'entrée du signifiant dans le réel et de 
voir comment de ceci nait le sujet.” (my translation: “The problem 
concerns the entry of the signifier into the real and the way in which the 
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subject is born from this’). In this, € 
the relation with the body is clear from the very beginning. Inde 
Signifiers do not appear out of thin air, on the contrary: “Ce 
justement a ce signifiant de s‘incarner, c'est bien entendu ce que nous 
pour nous présentifier les uns aux autres notre corps.” (my tra 
“What precisely permits this signifier to incarnate itself, is of cour; 
what we have to present one to another, that is, our body”), This 
already acknowledged in Seminar Il: “Les premiers symboles, les 
naturels, sont issus d'un certain nombre d'images prévalentes—'j 
corps humain, l'image d'un certain nombre objets évidents comme le 
lune et quelques autres.” (Lacan, 1978:352; my translation: “Th 
symbols, the natural symbols have come forward from a ce; 
number of prevalent images—the image of the human body, the ima 
of a certain number of evident objects, such as the sun, the moon ai 
some other’). 

This introduces us to a second theme, 
Lacan‘s difficulties with this second form of determination, i.e. causalit 
arising from the real of the body. As long as he hadn‘t recognized th 
causality, he could avoid the underlying difficulty with expression: 
such as “signifiers furnished by nature’. This is a very strange 
expression indeed in light of his theory concerning the supremacy ) 
the symbolic. There are a number of analogous expressions, which 
Prepare the field for his later theory on the body and the real as cause. J 
have quoted a few of them below: 


the real acquires greater elogu 


in itself also an expression 


which is what analysis is about, concerns the signifier, 
hensible signifier which is already there in the real’) 


—"Quand nous abordons le sujet, nous savons qu'il y 4 déja dans la nature” 


quelque chose qui est son Es, et qui est structuré selon le mode dune 
articulation signifiante marquant tout de ce qui s‘exerce chez ce sujet de ses 
empreintes, de ses contradictions, de sa profonde différence d'avec les 
coaptations naturelles" (Lacan, 1994:50; my translation: “ 
with the subject, we know that there is already 
which is his Id, and which is structured following the way of a | 
signifying articulation that marks everything of this subject by its 
imprints, by its contradictions, by its profound difference with natural 
cooptation’’), 

On the next page, Lacan states that the signifier borrows—in matters of 
signified—a lot of the human body, with the erected phallus as most 
Prominent feature (Lacan, 1994:51, 189). I remember having read the 


the incompre- 


When we start 
in nature something 
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[es 
””, but didn’t 
ignifiant donné par la nature”, 
ssion “le Paranal ene VII we find the analogous 
ae ‘ 
o- female genital (Lacan, 1986:199). hy et 
t elaboration can be found in the Naver etic: 
i ignifi d these signifiers 
B rovides si ers, an Bu sh 
Se coman atti in a creative way, providing hen a 
inaugural = shaping them” (Lacan, 1979:20). In mens poo 
mail the subject, but nature furnishes them. nayra? 
ignifiers —— function” will be associated wi 


.. “primary classificatory which the 
ane apis between male and female i ve wed 
biological“ “ comes into being and is developed. The co’ 
“combinatory 


i iti intain that it is 
Berson: "Win would mt ge (ac 
| reality that the signifier cam sa ean 4% 
an ext paragraph, Lacan combines this com J ¢ 
Se wn k in genetics, including the loss in the piogess i 
ecient “s Seminar XI, it becomes clear that, according to 
ee: ecenasaaiin us with an essential loss, that of eternal life in 
ee an subjectivity is an effect of this loss. yes parkubes 
Thi bol manifests itself first of all as the m ir 
- r snp t977-109): This determination by the symbolic gav' 
—aeyeaene ential ideas in the wake of the Bonneval ee, 
een nett y; that the interpretation can be calculated. mens oy 
c ies a a number of years, and Seminar Al mest per “ 
a. : it, amongst others his reference to Leclaire Sate stu Ep 
Lo apegcaiae : m a conceptual point of view, this implies that, at 
mre me XI, Lacan still believed in the possibility of ending an 
es _ poser aan word, the ultimate signifier, though adding i 
creiael this signifier must be an “irreducible” cris a 
an i i cuses on the “non-sense ; 
a he will understand ce ae “ “i 
not-understandable, the un-representable. His optmisn ee : <4 i 
range of interpretation disappears at the same time, i omc 
reconsider the end of an analysis. The question a te oat 
on the real if one has to start from the imaginary of e — aes 
the symbolic of the subject: “Comment, a partir Seale spa 
toucher a un réel qui soit wun troisieme Saag G mai och 
Still later he will talk of the “real kernel’ of the cha as eee 
noeud de I‘ininterpretable”, the knot of uninterpre ie ‘ee aon 
du sujet supposé savoir”, Lacan, 1968:40). Finally, nt arin 
this idea of an identification witht the real o y: 
sinthéme—as the goal of psychoanalysis. 
20. Lacan, 1979:48-51. 


B' 
expression for th 
_ Amore extensive 


jater, 


19. 
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21. It is not by accident that 


ina logical first and second 


a long time before, the last one being the previous 


22. J. Lacan, 1979:205. 


23. “Imagine that each time when at birth the 
something—the lamella—flies awa 


nothing less than the loss of 
1979:103~104, 197-98). 

24. “It is the speaking body in 
thanks to a misundersta 
1975:109). 


25. Lacan, 1979:207. The next level ushers in the I ( 
the opening and closing of the body. This is 
the mirror stage. The organism acquires a fir 
through the externally imposed unified image of the body. This unified _ 
body will be translated in the master signifie 


Mars. 


m’étre & moi-méme” //"maitre a moi-méme’ ( 
myself, to be master of myself), the 
being). The next level ushers in the 
the opening and closing of the 
appears and disappears under the signifiers of the Other, aiming at ‘ 
answering the desire of that Oth 
has to end in failure, because 


signifiers, whilst objet a belon 
lacking due to the introduction 
132. 


26. Lacan, 1979:181. 


this crucial innovation is introduced 
lesson on alienation (Lacan, 1979:204-205). The doubling of th, 
implies that all previous concepts : 


“So-far as it can only manage to reproduce 
nding tegarding its Jouissance,”” (Lacan, 


One. As an innovation, it has been p: 
seminar, in w! ic] 


espect, again, Lacan presents us not witha 
with something new. 


Membranes are broke 
y and is lost forever. This loss is 


pure life in itself, of immortality,” (Lacan, 


“Yavénement du Je'),..eam 
the primary alienation of 
st mastery, a first identity 


t I, to be understood as 
to be myself, to belong to 
“I” which has a body and has lost its _ 
subject (‘I’avénement du sujet’), ie. 
signifiers. The ever divided subject 


er. From a structural! point of view, this 
the answer will be given in terms of 
gs to a different order and is Precisely 
of the signifier. See Verhaeghe, 2001:99— 
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the fantasy of one’s own death in relation to the Other: 
FF Ts cote rdre?” 79:214-215. 
4 Pe me perdre?”. See J. Lacan, 19 has 
Aig ee ; as the goal of science in his “La science et ia soe 
29. Laan ae = also Seminar XII, lesson of 16 Dec. 1 
paper em f 13 Jan. 1976. (Lacan, 1976). i 
ae eos its Lacan to elaborate a status of the 
Hs ae he . a ologous to what takes place at the level of 
> i status which is hom ees 
eg th conscious, there is something aed 
ect: ‘on the level of the un fine acta 
ie i hat happens at the level o} i 
Rte nc i ‘inconscient, ily a 
apelin - original: “(...) qu’au niveau de V’incons at 
ay han ene . ue A ce qui se passe au niveau du 
‘ajque chose en tous points homolog} t | iO ne 
ie F Lacan, 1979:20-23, 181). This homology y is 
ae ils the pulsating movement of the unconscious, 4 
NE of the gap in which something fails to pare i 
i bi ie 
ical example is a slip of the tongue, but this can babar het i 
typica ference as well (Lacan, 1979:130-131); Pgs i aft 
. 1 the subject as such ine ' 
ion of the unconscious, : "op 
ed i: the same as the one concerning ame uo 
went in which the automatically produced series Ga mee ap 
spatial way (Law) their own failure, i.e. the gap, w 
ae the necessary progress of the chain. 
31. See Verhaeghe, 1998:164-189. 
32. See Lacan, 1975:17. 
33, See Klein (1930) and Lacan (1988:63-73). 
34. Lacan, 1966:863. 
5 , 1905:194-197. ( “i 
agile 36-37, As a matter of fact, Lacan fights Descartes through 
36. Lacan, 1979:36-37, As eta 
his work, and can be considered a constant mi ra Se Sir 
with Descartes can be summarized by opposing ~ car x abil 
ith the Freudian ‘Wo es war, soll ich werden , wy er fae 
: de unknowingly the division of the subject in hus attemp " } a 
fa am being”, Freud and Lacan acknowledge this division an hay 
roe in suche way that the subject can handie on — 
fee the usual one, which is the level of “méconnaissance” . 
37. Lacan, 1966:856. j proainnle EOD 
af risciousness” 15 
38. The idea of the ego as system Pept.Co eS acme 
Freud’s work, from the Project for a scientific apres sestek le ane 
and the Id (1923). The other idea concerning oe se hae ieee 
ell and becomes more prot oat 
naa a of Reality in Neurosis and Psychosis ey Fetishism 
WOK: 
(1927), Splitting of the Ego in the Process of Defense (1940). 


do w “ 
opening and closing 
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TER FIVE 


Elements of epistemology 


Jacques-Alain Miller 


deliver. 
In my first lecture here I introduced the work and style of 
Jacques Lacan, and although time constraints did not allow me to go 
beyond half of what I had planned to tell you, I think I was able to 
give an idea of the theoretical principles whose uninterrupted 
development started more than 30 years ago. 

In my second lecture I attempted to use the example of the piropo 
(flirtatious message), which I improvised, as a paradigm, in order to 
transmit some truths which are fundamental and yet unrecognized 
about language; in particular, about the function of language in 
sexual separation, the fading of the reference, the equivocation of 
language (langue), the misunderstanding of communication. 

I am going to dedicate this third lecture to the question of 
science, and more precisely to respond, as far as I am able, to 
Professor Cadenas, to whose invitation I owe my presence here {I 
have already thanked him, and I now thank him again), and whose 
reaction, after my last exposition, was to say that, in the way in 
which I presented it, the Lacanian theory appeared to conclude in 
the impossibility of knowledge. Fair enough. After all, the 


T his is the last of three lectures which I have been invited to 
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impossibility of knowled 
not science. The differenc on 
fo me ta be fundamental i ‘oy a a : 
well beyond the strict fj 


different to the Previous one. 


reserving a place for th ing~i 
thing-in-j : ; 
would be unknowable. se aA Dh ata fn Kant 


From its be. 
knowledge, if on 


Principle, let it be understood, i 


that this lecture y 
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a whole discourse about the male and the female and 


which 16 anizes not only the gods but also the entire society. These 


which org; 


examples that Lacan considers in his seminar The Four 
are 


Fundamental Concepts of Psycho-analysis. Similarly, one can recall 
the theory of phlogiston, so compelling and present during the 17th 
and 18th centuries, before the emergence of scientific chemistry. I 
would say, since I cannot expose all the historical examples, that 
knowledge, in so far as it is distinguished from science, sings 
indefinitely the imaginary wedding of the male and the female 
principles. ] believe it would not be an abusive generalization to 
state that all the “primitive forms” of knowledge are erotic. In the 
Jast analysis, they even get mixed up with the sexual techniques. 
That is why Lacan's thesis that The woman does not exist—which, 
in the way I presented it, appeared to be somehow abrupt, 
astonishing—is certainly a fundamental thesis for epistemology as 
well. Since after all the object, which in the theory of knowledge is 
meant to be complementary to the subject, represents also a way of 
taming the woman. Science—and by science I mean what was born 
as mathematical physics in the 17th century, and also mathematics 
proper, born well before that time, the gap between the birth of 
mathematics and the birth of mathematical physics being a big 
problem of the history of sciences—science, then, in this strict sense, 
assumes on the contrary that there is no co-naturality between 
subject and object, that there is no aesthesia of the opposite sex, that 
there is no natural sexual tropism. This is, furthermore, demon- 
strated by that structure which is fundamental to psychoanalysis 
and which introduced Freud to his practice, that is to say, hysteria. 
It is certainly one of the most surprising theses of Lacan's 
epistemalogy—which I may not have enough time to develop 
here—that the structure of scientific discourse is not without 
relation with the structure of the discourse of hysteria. In this 
respect, Lacan’s proposition that there is no sexual rapport (or ratio) 
may be considered as a sort of secret condition for the emergence of 
the discourse of science. In a certain way, the men who developed 
the discourse of science in the 17th century must have posed the 
proposition that there is no sexual rapport. Those who are familiar 
with the texts from the Renaissance, for example, and the texts 
which have been preserved from the 17th and 18th centuries 
produced by astrologists and philosophers, know about that 
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problems. One could 
a : 
assumes a Rasedlicte in this sense, that ihevsci 


Philosophical expression 
Psychoanalysis is not at ” 
example, the theory of 
Or, More Precisely, whi 


sions which have the false as reference. He imagined that 
everyday objects as reference. Now then, the 
“nplification of the formulation provided by Lacan states that the 
Be reference is the signification of the phallus. And there is a 
x this malediction, which could well be called a 
there is a law of diction, according to 


expres: 
janguage has 
sol 
discourse fo: 
benediction. In any case, 


would ani 8 ual inst 

Freud sficue cs © entire nature as well as all HRS i which the phallus is always there; it always reveals itself in a 
" r : creation : ‘ . er 

inttoduaea maha Y perhaps, but in a very si atic rtinent way in the lapsus or in the joke. One could say: “Look for 


Paradoxical term of death inc the phallus, it is never very distant’. There is, however, a discourse 


which escapes this law of diction, and that is the discourse of 


he oth : ‘ : 

se aeauidais n with the big O of exteriority. itiahadl oo science. But this is precisely, and I stress this point, because this 
ateiscie ns to the works of epistemologists. Th ahh discourse constitutes itself only from the moment of the extinction 
Orks will be able to Judge the pertinence of iis oe of signification, from the construction of systematic networks of 
summa elements which are in themselves without signification but which 


are coherent among themselves. This is a thesis which can be 
discussed, and which does not require a detailed knowledge of the 
‘ i é Lacanian phraseology: science supposes the extinction of significa- 
Hite the tion. It oe me believe a measurement is ousiatie of 
science. Mathematization does not mean measurement. Evidence of 
this is to be found, among other examples, in topology. Topology is 
a geometry without measurement, where there is no question of 
PR oe distances, where only the schematic network of the signifier 

cupies the” supports the objects. These objects do not have any consistency; 


P ch does inte 
FS ra et eh 9 tongue, in seigat ‘engage a they do not possess any substance other than the network of 
lain tis nae cn occupies the place of the reference weal signifiers itself. Evidently, at the beginnings of topology objects 
ejutataiale mentally; Phallic. This is what leathi2hals Is were represented; for example, that singular object called the 
t very ancien interest and Mobius strip was represented. It is possible to construct this object 


t exerci 
which has always consisted "a MRE viet comedy, 


; 3 maki ; before one’s eyes: tak ribbon, and instead of joining its ends 
the ima ginary object which all ae one laugh while revealing n yes: one takes a nm, an ead of joining its e: 


to form a cylinder, one joints its ends after making a twist through 
180 degrees. This object is obviously curious: if one slides a finger on 
its edge, the finger appears on the other side of the ribbon, without 
having passed through any frontier. In the case of a cylinder, the 
finger remains always on the same side; there are two sides: a back 
and a front. With the Mobius strip one can, without interruption, 
move from the back to the front. It is a very singular object which 
had to wait until 1860 to be discovered by the mathematician 
Mobius. This is rather extraordinary, one wonders why this simple, 
small operation could not be performed before that date. This is the 
first topological object which, among others, Lacan has utilized to 
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front of your e F 
5 ‘yes, in three dimensi ; 
form; but it can still be drawn. aches only in an approximate 


SOCIOIO: ¥, ps 10. medicine—; Vv Ty oft ma joke e eyes 
i BY, ychi logy, 18 ve: (4 J im th 


of a mathematician or a 
the concept of science is m 


There are more thin; : 
igs in heaven : 
Than are dreamt of in your cae Horatio, 


4s 
The fate of science tied to formalization, not to measurement, 


tied to the number in so far as the number represents in an 
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somatic WaY the presence of the signifier in the real. 1 shall return 
6 ig point later. Lacan represents an attempt to formalize the 
“4 Se which supports the phenomenology of the analytic 
a rience. It is evident that this is a complex structure, since the 
a nomena which occur in the analytic experience induce, in a first 
F oproach the feeling that they cannot be structured. Yet metaphor 
can be structured; metonymy can be structured; equivocation can be 
structured; the function of the Other in the determination of sense 


can be structured. This is, in a sense, an amazing feat. The feat 
consists in grasping, with the discourse of science, a field that 
e@ was prepared to leave to obscurantism, that is to say, to 
‘antasies of sexual knowledge. 

This is why | was able to say, in my first lecture, that Lacan’s 
teaching was 4 critical and epistemological teaching, opposed to all 
obscurantist discourses which have found refuge, in the era of 


science, in the psychotherapeutic game. 


scienc : 
Jeave as the refuge of f. 


IV. Once again, I am going to formulate a thesis which in my 
opinion has consistency outside the Lacanian phraseology, and 
which I submit for the consideration of teachers and students who 
are not specialists in Lacan. 

Science assumes the disjunction of the symbolic and the im- 
aginary, of the signifier and the image. Lacan has often commented 
on the works of Alexandre Koyré, one of the greatest French 
epistemologists, on Galileo, Kepler and Newton. Professor Cadenas 
told me that science is something which gives birth, for instance, to 
the equation of gravitation. This is also the example that Lacan uses 
as a model, But the emergence of the key equations of gravitation 
theory required—Lacan, on the basis of Koyré’s studies, points this 
out—the disappearance of all the imaginary values attributed to the 
movements of the stars. It required, according to Lacan's expres- 

sion, the extermination of all imaginary symbolism from heaven. 
What was, at bottom, the “epistemological obstacle’—to use 
Bachelard’s now famous expression—which opposed a barrier to 
the formulation of the equations of Newton's theory? Let us 
consider Kepler’s example. Kepler could still think that, given the 
eminent dignity of the stars and their superior value, the orbits of 
planets should have a perfect form. Given that requirement of 


The EE 
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y, You must know Pascal's sentence, avian irritated Paul Valéry va 

ey. “The eternal silence of these infinite spaces frightens me”. 
i valéry was bothered by this sentence; he considered it to be a 
Be iful yerse, but he thought it was rather melodramatic. Pascal 
was also one of those traversed by the epistemological cut I would 
say something different to what Paul Valéry said. Pascal's sentence 
on the silence of the infinite spaces reveals a very modern affect, 
gince heavens, the creation, were not at all mute before the advent of 
science. On the contrary, the spaces, heavens, the creation, the earth 
sung the glory of God and the grandeur of His plan. It is precisely 
the discourse of science, since the emergence of mathematical 
physics, that makes the world become silent. Lacan sums up this 
proposition, which I believe is unquestionable, by saying that 
science assumes that there exists in the world the signifier which 
means nothing—and for nobody. That the signifier can be found in 
the world, a signifier which is organized and which responds to 
laws, but which is not linked with a subject who would express 
himself through it—this is an entirely modern and scientific idea. 
The signifier may exist independently of a subject who expresses 
himself through its mediation. This is a signifier separated from its 
signification, a signifier without intention. The mathematization of 
physics answers to this requirement. But the Freudian invention of 
the unconscious also responds to it: the signifier exists indepen- 
dently of the consciousness that the subject might have of it or its 
expression. It is rather the subject who is the effect of the 
functioning of signifying laws. This is why Lacan says, and history 
seems to confirm it, that psychoanalysis was not possible before the 
advent of the discourse of science. 

The scientific context where the Freudian discovery was born 
was very significant. Freud was the disciple of Briicke and 
Helmholtz, German scientists who did not want to know anything 
but the discourse of science. Freud himself remained faithful to 
that inspiration for the rest of his days. In this sense, psychoanalysis 
can be considered as the manifestation of the positive spirit of 
science in a domain which has been specially resistant to the 
conceptual grasp of science. In a way, this has always been known. 
One cannot confuse Freud and Jung. If Jung broke with Freud— 
and, incidentally, it cost him 3 years of serious depression, apart 
from all the vicissitudes of history—it was because he returned, 
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with his book, The Transformation of Libido, 
was called the soul of the world. This is a 
continued to be present in the history of tho 
nature in its entirety as a being. It is a fundamental intuition which 
German romanticism, for example, developed fully: it found a new 
youth with the Naturphilosophie, and even in our days something of 
the same order has made Teilhard de Chardin fashionable. There 
have always been, and Specially in the era of science, people who 
search for what they call a complement of soul in these forms of 
knowledge (savoirs) which are not scientific and yet are knowled ge, 
that is to say, are organized. The soul of the world: this is precisely 
what the discourse of science has put aside; this is a movement 
which in history is incarnated by Descartes. Through this movement 
the scientific spirit separated from the spirit, which should be called 
obscurantist, of the Renaissance. The omega of Father Teilhard de 
Chardin was the grand signified which was supposed to arrange the 
whole of human history. Furthermore, you must know as I do the 
part of the theology which still remains 


in Marxism-Leninism. The 
separation between Bossuet and Marx has not been completely 
achieved. 


to what in ancient times 


V1. With the discourse of science, God 
even hidden, as Goldmann said when 
in The Hidden God. He is Silent and 
somebody who is also at the emer 
Leibniz, 
between 


ceases to speak. He is silent, 
discussing Racine’s tragedies 
hidden and he calculates, as 


perhaps, as atheist as is generally believed. On the one hand, in the 
discourse of science, the signifier means nothing within nature; on 
the other hand, the signifier is there, in nature, in order to organize 
according to laws. This is why science is always linked with the idea 
that there is already knowledge (un savoir) in the real: an articulated 
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twork of signifiers which function in the real mene ipa or of, 
owes that we may have of it. Once again, the , rc 
oa teaches us something, this time in connection pt ee 
Cartesian were scandalized by Newton. They endam — 
ton represented a return to obscurantism, SC aa since 
i that Lacan as epistemologist has emai on 
vont how was it possible that the Es ss “te we 
itati ts obey ? 
tation. How could the planet 
we return to the hidden qualities which aie: has 
cise In this respect, Newton says that he Nae a 
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fictional existence. Wi 
ypotheses that would have only dite " 
2 ie articulation, he verifies that they function in the sn 
ae things are verified like that, which after all there is no ne ~s 
comprehend and which evidently place God in re orp 
i that certain plants ar 
i . One can verify, for example, plan 
ie according to the series of Fibonacci, ae is " rt 
i ies di din the 13th century. 
f numbers in a series discovere 
a ena mathematics? All that eee ie ean 08 “n 
- the verification that there is a knowledge (savoir) cee “ " a 
in the real. In this sense, science assumes God in anise se - ro 
i ttes recogni y 
i lace, it assumes God as Desca 
_ of truth, that is to say, as an element maton nA 
as ne ise demonstration by Descartes in 
deceive. There is a very precise ; gfe ie 
i fect, it would constitute an infra ; 
respect. As God is perfect, cate aE A 
i lied; therefore, and althoug 
i i lie does not constitute an 
lie. Not being able to oe: 
pow ee ellence of power. This 
i but, on the contrary, an exc vind 
cone baahis an element which does not deceive is roman 
decide in science. Avicenna said something similar: “God is 
S d, but He is honest.’ ' , 
“aa idea of God’s honesty is not simply a cone rive 4 
it i i t one does not ieve in 4 
nd although it is believed tha liev cae 
meh fie belief in God nevertheless has we om md 
i in his seminar, where 
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i i ber of people presen : the 
roximately four times the num . 
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saa In the beginning, that had the appearance of an act of 04 
and the philosophical elaboration of divine perfection wa 
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essential component of the discourse of science. One should not 
think that Philosophy consists simply of stories floating in the air. 
Philosophy has had a decisive importance in the clarification of the 
discourse of science. This concerns the first aspect of God which I 
have evoked: God as the guarantor of truth; God who does not 
deceive. 

There is a second aspect, which refers to God as the supposed 
subject of knowing. This is something against which there is no 
possible defence. When there is a signifying intention which 
assumes a concrete form and develops, one cannot defend oneself 
against the idea that that signifying intention has always been there. 


This is why we frequently have difficulties in apprehending past — 


epochs or different principles of thought, since the categories within 


which we are captured often appear to us to be so valid that we _ 
believe that they have always existed, But, for example, there is — 


nothing to prove that Plato had at all the sense of | (le sentiment du 
moi) that we have since the emergence of the discourse of science. 
There is nothing to confirm the view that the idea that we may have 
of sexual enjoyment (jouissance) is the same that the Epicureans and 


the Stoics had. The same thing happens with scientific inventions, 1 - 


shall consider an example which is more simple: that of Cantor, 
who invented the uncountable infinite. He developed this invention 
in mathematics, not through experimentation or measurement. He 
invented it, undoubtedly, in a subjective experience for which he 
paid, one could say, with his reason. It is known that Cantor had a 
number of admissions to psychiatric clinics. What was the source of 
Cantor's references when he invented the uncountable infinite? This 
is not to be found in a manual of mathematics, but it is mentioned in 
the works of Bourbaki on the history of mathematics. Those 
references are contained in the works and letters of Cantor. Cantor 
looked for references in theology. There is, as well as his 
mathematics, a theology of Cantor. For him, the uncountable 
infinite and set theory were means of approaching God. He thought 
that at the moment of his invention of the uncountable infinite he 
was God's administrative employee. 

Cantor’s abuses are of little interest to us, There is, however, a 
natural movement which consists in projecting a signifying 
invention onto a supposed subject of knowing. It has obviously 
become more and more true, and a real thing for us. Cantor’s 
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uncountable infinite is more true now than at the sera 
Cantor invented it. Now it has been grasped, a a me 
developed by the discourse of mathematics. pcan orate 
have always required, obviously, the consensus ° wero F 
of mathematicians. It is apparent ene. ie yet 8 pine: <i 6 
a proen eto ates the community of scientists, ee 
ee ee: f : choanalysts conceives of itself as an ecclesiastical 
oa “This has been to a great extent responsible for the delay 
or ae of the positive spirit of science in psychoanalysis, 
it after Freud. 
_ 4 oe Cantor's scientific invention again. 
oie know the way in which in + heme nd hur ane 
of the uncountable infinite. He starts off by s _ 
hesis, would comprise all numbers between O and 1. " 
aaa what is known as Cantor's diagonal method, he oot 
the symbol which appears in the place Se ane 
number of the diagonal in his chart. He reverses each ot coven 
of the diagonal chain. He thus demonstrates that, ea 0 a. 
being infinite, the diagonal mete fe nes path "i ee “ 
that, in the mathematical sense, a ' 
uncountable, as not being in sis list of ni OD aN coe 
matical real: the real cons' 
i ns It is a real which emerges wr, the en. Nt 
determined by a network of signifiers; it arises asia orm o rise 
in formalization; it is a sort of residue of the signifying ope oe 
hope that through this example, which obviously ie ya 98 
knowledge of mathematics, you grasp the ah nde 
apparently paradoxical proposition: “The real is the Ane vd 
When I say that this example requires some eee 
mathematics, I mean that in fact it can be explain teal 
blackboard in half an hour, even to people who rae ni ae = 
mathematics. I have not talked about this ie ans “e os 
think that it is something very complex: it is, indeed, the 


signifier. 


VIL. Descartes developed what one could call the subject of one 
We know that the emergence of the Cartesian subject, the subj 
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who says “I think, I am”, constitutes a cut in the history of ideas, 
This cut has been identified as such, at any rate, in the history of. 
Philosophy. It is an error to think that the Cartesian cogito 
establishes the identity I=I. The Cartesian cogito is something 
different to the ego as function of synthesis which psychologists 
test. It is an abuse to extend the specific identity of the Cartesian 
cogito to the whole psychical sphere—psychical acts, movements 
and representations. The Cartesian cogito is, at the time of its 
emergence, correlative of a very distinct moment. Lacan, following 
the Cartesian text very closely, and in a way which is not 
contradictory with the most rigorous reading of the Meditations so 
far, that of the philosopher Martial Guéroult, deciphered the first 
Meditation in this direction. You may know, even if it is only from 

having heard its being mentioned, about the function of the | 
hyperbolic doubt in Descartes. This function is nothing else than 

the emptying of the universe of representations, of everything 

which is imaginary. The cogito in its identity only emerges as the 

ineradicable residue of this operation of emptying. If we follow 

Lacan’s witticism in this connection, the evidence (évidence) is of an 

emptied subject (sujet évidé) who does not exist at all as a sphere” 
which would contain lots of Tepresentations, qualities and a 
diversity of properties, but as a simple, vanishing dot. Descartes 


says: “I am, I think’”—but for how long? I am only during the — 


instant when I think. 

This is a subject who at the moment of his emergence is not a 
substance at all; on the contrary, he is an entirely desubstantialized 
subject, who is not a soul in any way, who is not in relation with any 
nature; a subject for whom all natural adherences have been 
undone. This subject who has broken with all those adherences and 
with all signification apart from that punctual and vanishing 
tesidue where thought and being become one, is structurally the 
agent of the discourse of science. This is the subject who then makes 
the signifier work in its relation with the other signifiers. It is on the 
basis of this subject that one can simply trust the small letters of 
algebra. These small letters are not words; they are not captured by 
metaphor and metonymy; they are separate from signification. This 
is also the subject who is correlative to Cartesian extension, that 
extension which is so singular that is entirely external to itself (as 
Merleau-Ponty used to say, “without shadow and without hiding- 
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choanalyst? To guarantee that all this material released in 
qisorder has a cause. In this respect the fundamental postulate of 
choanalysis is determinist. Everything has a cause. This is one of 
the two formulations of the principle of sufficient reason, which 
emerged only with Leibniz. Once again, this is a principle linked to 
the discourse of science and which, incidentally, Heidegger 
commented in his work The Essence of Reasons. This is why in the 
psychoanalytic operation the psychoanalyst plays the part of the 
supposed subject of knowing. The psychoanalyst occupies this place 
in order to render the analytic operation possible. lt is a very 
dangerous place, because this can easily lead the psychoanalyst to 
identify himself with the good God. This is, in fact, what we can 
verify in the history of psychoanalysis. The psychoanalysts have 
gladly identified with the divinity. They even experience a very 
special infatuation: given that as a consequence of their function 
they are supposed to know, they do not feel obliged to know 
anything. I mean that they can well be swimming in ignorance, but 
this does not prevent that, as their position is that of the Other in the 
experience, they consider themselves to be perfect. Sometimes they 
regard themselves as the model for their patients, as their ideal; 
sometimes they confuse the psychoanalytic treatment with a form of 
education which would simply aim at leading the subject to 
identifying with the psychoanalyst. They believe themselves to be 
the sovereign good. Lacan has made remarks like these, and 
naturally he did not make many friends among the psychoanalysts 
through them. If he is occasionally critical of the practitioners of 
other disciplines, certainly he is less critical of them than of his 
colleagues. 

Lacan has also stated that the analytic experience does not 
consist in the identification of the patient with the psychoanalyst, 
but on the contrary in the evacuation of the supposed subject of 
knowing. There is only one practice that could truly be called 
atheist, and that is psychoanalysis. One can also observe the 
opposite trend. One can see psychoanalysts, even of Lacan’s school, 
like Francoise Dolto, telling the masses that the first psychotherapist 
was Jesus Christ, which pleases neither the psychoanalysts nor the 
Church. This is what after 30 years of Lacan’s discourse one can 
again hear in Paris. We must be sceptical about the effects that can 
be achieved through the production of theory. 
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It is already time to finish. | still have to discuss two poj 
which I shall only do briefly. 


IX. This point was originally aimed at showing how Lacan ha 
the analytic experience itself, structured those paradoxes 
communication which I presented in my second lecture and wh 
prompted Professor Cadenas to say that they rendered knowled 
impossible. I would have liked to demonstrate how Lacan, in 
domain which is undoubtedly very difficult, attempts to struct, 
those paradoxes. It is true that generalized equivocation is a moti 
to lose one’s mind; and yet this generalized equivocation has 
structure. 


X. I would have liked to acquaint you with that formula of Lacan/ 
which I presented rather abruptly: “The woman does not exist”. It i 
a very good example precisely because Lacan attempts to write this 
paradox in a logical form; by this I mean he borrows the tools o} 
mathematical logic. One should not believe that logic is simply w 
is taught at the first classes of the University about the principle o 
contradiction, and that where the principle of contradiction is not 
valid, there is no logic. This is an error. On the contrary. There exists 
something like Russell’s paradox which requires elaboration. The re 
are inconsistent mathematical logics, founded on the negation of 
principle of contradiction. It is possible to make a mathemati 
logic work while negating the principle of contradiction. If there are 
logicians present here, 1 think they will not disqualify what I am 
saying, given the existence of inconsistent mathematical logics. 
Lacan’s logic of the signifier, that logic which suits the unconscious. 
and which does not know of contradiction, as Freud said, is an 
inconsistent logic. The whole algebra of Lacanian terms is organized 
around inconsistency. 

I hope that logicians from Venezuela, if they are present here, 
will not contradict me, since the development of inconsistent 
mathematical logics has taken place particularly in Latin America. 
The Brazilian, Argentinian and Chilean schools of mathematical 
logic, whose recent symposium has been published 2 years ago by 
the North Holland Collection of works on logic, have shown ail the 
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Translated by Leonardo S. Rodriguez 


CHAPTER SIX 


Knowledge and science: 
fantasies of the whole 


Bruce Fink 


ver the course of at least 20 years, Lacan repeatedly takes 
() up the topic of what might be called a “‘prescientitic’’ type 

of knowledge and attempts to distinguish it from knowl- 
edge in a modem scientific context. That prescientific type of 
knowledge is associated by Lacan with Aristotelian science, a type 
of science that precedes the shifts often referred to as the Copernican 
revolution, though they were not made by Copernicus himself. 

Why does Lacan focus on that, and come back to it again and 
again in an almost obsessive sort of way? Isn’t it a moot point, of 
interest only to the history of science? Is Lacan a closet historian in 
his non-analytic moments? 

I think Lacan’s motive here is that psychoanalysis has had a 
difficult time detaching itself from both philosophy and psychology, 
both in the public mind and in the minds of analysts, and keeps 
slipping into all kinds of prescientific constructs, all kinds of 
simplistic forms of pseudo-science and age-old philosophical 
notions. If psychoanalysis is to be something more credible than 
modem psychology—which leads to a proliferation of nosological 
categories as glorious as imagined ugliness disorder (officially 
known as “body dismorphic disorder” in the DSM IV)—then it has 
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to examine what science is all about, 


not simply what people think it 
is all about. 


Modern science, for example, is ostensibly about measurements 
and the production of “hard facts.” And thus virtually the entire 
American psychological establishment has enlisted in the produc. 
tion of measures and statistics of all kinds. 

But is that the kind of scientificity psychoanalysis can hope to 
achieve or even wish to achieve? The APA Monitor, the main organ” 
of the American Psychological Association in the United States, 
lists, at least once a year, what aspects of Freud’s theories have 
been borne out by empirical research; but when you look at what 

they have reduced Freud’s theories to in order to be able to test. 
them, and then look at the research design they’ve come up with to 
test such watered-down theories, you wonder whether the 
supposed confirmations are of any more value than the alleged 
refutations! 

According to Lacan, that is not at a 
psychoanalysis must aim at: to his m 


currently a science and it is not by going 
become one. 


Hl the kind of scientificity 
ind, psychoanalysis is not 
in that direction that it will 
“It is not what is measured in science that is important, 
contrary to what people think” (Lacan, 1998:128). I‘ mention what 
he thinks is important in science in a moment. 


But, first, let me tum to Lacan‘s comments about Antiquity’s 
view of knowledge. | do not 


profess in any sense to be an expert on 
Antiquity or the history of science. I simply want to summarize 
What I think Lacan’s main points are and why they are pertinent to 
psychoanalysis. 


Antiquity’s view of the world is based on a fantasy, Lacan 
Suggests—the fantasy of a Pre-existing harmony between nous and 
the world (p. 128), between what man thinks and the world he 
thinks about, between the relations between the words with which 


he talks about the world and the relations existing in the world 
itself. 


Modern science has rather decisively broken with this notion, 
presuming, if anything, the inadequacy 
to deal with nature and the need fo: 
formulations. And 
journals, you find 
(1944), 


of our pre-existing language 
T new concepts, new words, new 

yet, curiously enough, in the psychoanalytic 
articles by someone like Jules H. Massermann 
who discovers—I‘m quoting Lacan here—“with an unequaled 
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psychoanalysis today, but the fact of the Sen catia, rm wf 
one major fantasy at work therein, it is roesa at a | ames 
relationship between the sexes must be possible! This Sand ae 
on what is thought to be a teleological Anse sauna coor ipo 
a teleology that supposedly grows out of the ir a oe tte 
libidinal stages known as the oral, anal, an str 
Whereas in the oral and anal stages, the child re — phone 
objects, not to another person as a whole, in the * be “ 
certain post-Freudian analysts have claimed that rt - aeinees 
another person as a whole person, not as a collectlo P 
a one could find any such claim in Freud’s work, a 4 
thick volumes were devoted to such vy ete in wat ai eer 
1950s, entitled La psychanalyse d’aujourd’hui (PUF), rane arene 
generation of analysts put forward the ay re te ar 
successfully reaches the genital stage, a perfectly es meri 
is reached in which one takes one’s sexual partner a ’ meh i 
an object, as a Kantian end-in-himself or herself, not as 
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heal the human sore.” Love is what can make good the primordial 
split, and harmony can be achieved thereby. 

A belief in a possible harmony—not only at some primordially 
Jost moment in human history (garden of Eden; phylogenesis) or 
individual time (mother-child relationship; ontogenesis), but now— 
can, it seems to me, be found in contemporary Jungian psychology 
in the West, and in certain Chinese religions in the East (consider, 
for example, the notion of Yin and Yang). 

Aristophanes’ image of humans as originally spherical beings 
also points to the sphere as the shape that was considered most 
perfect, most harmonious, lacking in nothing. A great deal of 
ancient cosmology and astronomy up until Kepler’s time was based 
on the fantasy of the perfection of the sphere, and much “scientific” 
work was devoted to saving the truth (salva veritate) by showing how 
the noncircular phenomena could be explained on the basis of 
movement in accordance with that shape of shapes, the circle. 
Epicycles were employed even by Copernicus, and thus the 
Copernican revolution was not as Copernican as all that. All 
Copernicus said was that, if we put the sun at the centre of the 
world, we can simplify the calculations—which in that case meant 
something like reducing the number of epicycles from 60 to 30. 

According to Lacan, it is not such a move, which keeps entirely 
intact the notions of centre and periphery, that can constitute a 
revolution: things keep revolving just as before. It is Kepler’s 
introduction of a not-so-perfect shape, the ellipse, that shakes things 
up a bit, problematizing the notion of the centre. The still more 
important move after that, as Lacan sees it, is the idea that if a planet 
moves toward a point in space (known as a “focus’) that is empty, 
it is not so easy to describe its motion as “turning” or “circling,” as 
it had been called in the past: maybe it’s something more like 
falling. That is where Newton comes in. Instead of saying what 
everyone else had been saying for millennia—‘‘it turns’—Newton 
says, “it falls.” 

Despite this Newtonian revolution—about which Ill have more 
to say in a moment—Lacan claims that for most of us, our “world 
view . .. remains perfectly spherical’ (Lacan, 1998:42). Despite the 
Freudian revolution that removes consciousness from the centre of 
our view of ourselves, it ineluctably slips back to the centre, or a 
centre is ineluctably reestablished somewhere. The “decentreing” 
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Concept 
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Sound-image 


According to Saussure, the signifier and the signified, the sound- 
image and the concept, are indissolubly tied together. As Saussure 
says, “the two elements [concept (signified) and sound-image 

”” (Gaussure, 1959:66-67); they seem, 


(signufier)] are intimately unite 
in the image he provides for the sign, to form a whole. This is an 


encapsulated sign, a sign in which the signifier and signified do not 
diverge dangerously or uncontrollably, forming instead a Yin-Yang 
like configuration. I am leaving out here the complexities that stem 
from the multiple relations among different signs, in order to focus on 
this way of conceptualizing, visualizing, or representing the sign itself. 

Lacan begins his forays into linguistics by subverting the 
Saussurian sign: there is no harmonious, totalizing relationship 
between signifier and signified, says Lacan. The signifier dominates 
the signified and there is a genuine barrier between the two that 
abolishes the reciprocal arrows Saussure provides, those arrows 
suggesting that each order affects the other to the same degree. 
Lacan subverts this aspect of the sign already in the mid-1950s 
(Lacan, 1957), and takes his subversion further still in Seminar XX, 
repeatedly emphasizing the barrier or bar between the two realms, 
and the fact that the signifier creates the signified, brings the 
signified into being (Lacan, 1998-41). 

Looking beyond linguistics to other fields, 
Lacan takes up the theme of history he objects to Hegel's attempt to 
find some sort of totalizing meaning there—a teleology. Indeed, 
Lacan is generally suspicious of the whole and is ever pointing to 
the hole in every whole, to the gap in every psychoanalytic theory 
that attempts to account for everything, whether to explain the 
whole of the analysand’s world or to reduce all of psychoanalytic 
experience to, Say, a relationship between “two-bodies” (in a “‘two- 
body psychology”) or to a “communication situation.” 

Psychoanalysts seem to have a fatal attraction to such totalizing 
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rizon of analytic discourse than the use made of the letter by 

¢hematics” (p. 44); note that in mathematics, many of the letters 
- ot have the kinds of meanings they have even in physics where, 
example, m stands for mass. Mathematicians like Bertrand 
Russell have been quoted as saying that the letters they use have no 
meaning, and to be devoid of meaning is to be devoid of the 
imaginary; as Lacan says, “meaning is imaginary“ (Lacan, 1993:65). 

While Lacan ultimately concludes that “The analytic thing will 
not be mathematical” (Lacan, 1998:117), he nevertheless spends 
many years attempting to provide symbols—which he refers to as 
mathemes—with which to summarize and formalize psychoanaly- 
tic theory: 3.4. (a), A, ($a), (8OD), S(A), -~, ®, and so on. It is in 
part an attempt to formulate certain structures in as rigorous a 
manner as analysis is currently able to. The symbols he introduces 
have nothing to do with measurement, and thus cannot be replaced 
by numbers as in Newton's formula for force and gravitation. And 
yet, when one is familiar with their multiple meanings, they seem to 
summarize a good deal of theorization in a very condensed form. 
Lacan’s goal here does not seem to be to provide a mathematization 
of psychoanalysis, but rather a formalization. Formalization seems, 
at least at this stage of Lacan’s work, to be a possible way of moving 
toward scientificity, and is what Lacan finds most important about 
science—far more important than measurement. 

In physics, formalization allowed theorists an independent field 
of speculation: one could play with the formulas themselves and 
work out all of their interrelations, without having the slightest idea 
what the new configurations meant or implied. One could make 
certain assumptions, not because they made any sort of intuitive 
sense, but simply because they simplified equations; those assump- 
tions could then be tested through experimentation. But the 
formalization itself allowed for new breakthroughs, gave physicists 
a basis for a non-intuitive, non-image based, non-imaginary approach to 
their field. 

Indeed, modern physics became so far removed from any 
intuitive understanding of the phenomena supposedly under 
investigation that, rather than new theoretical advances being 
designed to explain or account for the phenomena, often it took time 
to think of what never before noticed phenomena might in fact 
validate the theories. To give an example from my limited knowledge 
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of the development of Physics, no one had ever noticed that the s; 
bends the light that comes to us from Venus 


posited the matter-like nature of Photons and the sun‘s Slavitationg 


pull on them. If I am not mistaken, there are still aspects 
Einstein’s theories that have yet to be tested. 


One of the paradoxes of the kind of field psychoanalysis is, i: 
that—unlike a field like physics in which Physicists need never reag 
the original texts written by Newton, Maxwell, Lorenz, or Einste; 
learning all they need to know in order to “do’’ or “practi 
physics by reading Ordinary textbooks or simply going to classes 
in psychoanalysis, Freud’s texts remain unsurpassed, indispensable 
reading (at least they should be!). It is not as if later work in 
could somehow subsume all of Freud’s contributions, and pass 


In Lacan’s work we see a two-pronged approach: we see Lacan 
attempt to reduce his own work and Freud’s to mathemes—indeed, 
he ironically claims at one point to have reduced all of Psycho- 
analysis to set theory—and yet we see a kind of “fetishization” of 
the text, so to speak. On the one hand, Lacan adopts an incredibly 
meticulous approach to reading Freud’s texts and other texts literally 
(for example, Poe’s “The Purloined Letter’) that has spurred great 
interest in the humanities and in literary criticism in Particular, and, 
on the other hand, he develops a style of writing that seeks to have 
effects on the reader that imply anything but the direct transmission — 
of formulas and mathematically precise equations. 

In Lacan’s own writing, we see an explosion of polysemia, double 
entendres, triple entendres, equivocations, evocations, enigmas, and 
Puns. His texts and lectures seem designed to introduce us to the 
very kind of work analysis itself requires: sifting through layers of 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


From mathematics to psychology: 
Lacan’s missed encounters 


David Corfield 


runs an ongoing enquiry into the relationship between 
psychoanalysis and science. This enquiry addresses two 
interconnected issues: 


r Throughout the entire length of Jacques Lacan’s corpus there 


(a) The sense in which psychoanalysis may be considered a science; 
(b) The nature of science in the light of psychoanalysis. 


There is a potentially problematic circularity involved here 
concerning the legitimacy of making pronouncements about science 
from the perspective of a discipline that wonders whether or not it 
itself should be considered a science. Of course not all circles are 
vicious—some of them tum out to be virtuous, In this essay we shall 
be examining the nature of this circle for Lacan. 

Members of the Vienna Circle had encountered a similar 
circularity: If the only sentences that are meaningful are either 
particular observation statements (e.g., “T perceive at this particular 
time that particular shade of blue in this particular part of my visual 
field’) or general scientific laws that are reducible to a set of such 
particulars, the rest being contentless analytic truths or meaningless 
metaphysical chatter, under which category were their own 
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claim that psychoanalysis can do likewise. In the process I shall adopt 
a critical position towards Lacan’s attempts to introduce various 
formalisms into his psychoanalytic theory. One might respond to this 
by granting the justice of such criticism while making little of it by 
taking the mathematics to be a side-show, a minor distraction from a 
wealth of rich clinical intuitions and important theoretical insights. 
However, the ingrained nature of this mathematizing tendency 
suggests that, at the very least, were one to ignore it, the task of 
extracting a systematic theoretical position from Lacan's work rather 
than a fragmented collection of ideas will be made all the harder. 
it is no easy task to attain a clear overview of Lacan’s philosophy 
of science. One approach would be to trace Lacan’s intellectual 
debts in order to fit him into a sustained line of argument. However, 
for whatever reason, his intellectual ancestry has yet to receive the 
requisite scholarly treatment. Having said this, though, along with 
Koyré one should certainly also mention Emile Meyerson. For 
Meyerson scientific theorizing achieves some kind of destruction of 
reality. Put more prosaically, science flourishes without there being 
an awareness that what is essentially real about the world is that 
which evades scientific explanation.’ Read liberally, we might take 
Lacan to be arguing along similar lines with his idea that science 
involves a form of denial, a not-wanting-to-know, which he likens to 
the psychotic’s foreclosure. Lacan suggests that a condition of the 
success of the natural sciences is this not knowing. But what then of 
a scientific psychology? Having the psyche as its object, mustn’t it 
take into account the conditions under which it produces itself as 
knowledge, and yet as a part of science not care to know them? For 
Lacan psychoanalysis succeeds where psychology fails as only 
psychoanalysis reintroduces the Name-of-the-Father into scientific 
consideration. In the second part of the essay | shall explore this 


cluster of themes. 


Lacan’s attempt to mathematize psychoanalysis 


It is clear from reading his papers of the 1950s that Lacan intended 
his version of Freudianism to be a science, one which took its lead 


from a vision of science as mathematized rather than as 
in 


experimental. From these papers, "The Rome Discourse” 
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particular, you can sense his excitement that at last it was the tum 
the human sciences to allow 


for formalization. Lacan retained 
widely held distinction betw: 


een the human and natural scienc 
preferring the epithet “conjectural” to that of “human,” but in g 


doing he was not to follow the tradition, which has led from Dilthe: 


Instead, we find calls to mathematize ps 


ychoanalysis, as indica 
by the following claim: 


-.. the mathematical formalization that inspired Boolean logic, to 
say nothing of set theory, can bring to the science of human action 
the structure of intersubj 


ective time that is needed by psycho- 
analytic conjecture if it is to ensure its own rigour. [1966-70:75} 


* serviced by the new mathematical bran : 
of stochastics and game theory. And when “intersubjectivity” 


departs from the scene during the late 1950s with the introducti 
of the objet a, the drive 


widely shared. 
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will tum out to be a unified science. 
achieving radical reconceptualizations 
common outlook is brought about by 
regard, disciplines such as sociolog 
disagreements over fundamental co 
the present time. This lack of consensus makes the human sciences 
Problematic even for a thinker like Thomas Kuhn who, at his most 
radical, notoriously challenged the view that theory selection in 
natural science is a rational affair. At best, then, the human sciences 
are taken as sciences-to-be. 
Continental philosophers, on the other hand, have not taken 
physics as the paradigm for all valid forms of knowledge, but have 


the status of the 
ects of the debate. 
science have held 
of what they hope 
Physics at its best is seen as 
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differential equations (as, for example, in animal population studi 
and in economics) belongs to an intermediate level, and the high 
level is reserved for, say, the use of algebraic geometry in cod 
making or of differential topology in theoretical physics. Other us 
of high-level mathematics occur in engineering disciplines and 
theoretical computer science. While there is a general desire that 
branches of science will climb this ladder, hopes for the mathema 
tization of, for instance, biology, have only partially been realized, 
For sociology and psychology, little seems to have been achieved 
beyond the statistical stage and even this achievement is questioned 
by those who see artificial quantification occurring. What then, we 
may wonder, gave Lacan the right to imagine that he could “jump 
the queue”, as it were, and model the dimensions of our being as the 
components of a Borromean link?4 ‘ 

The desirability of mathematizing psychoanalysis followed, for 

Lacan, from his idea that, because mathematical discourse was void 
of meaning, only in this way could psychoanalytic theory become 
wholly transmissible.” Mathematics, etymologically linked to the 
verb “to learn”, was to provide the means for an uncorrupted 
transmission of the radical elements of Freud’s discovery of the 
unconscious, which had gone unrecognized or been distorted by 
successive psychoanalysts. 

It is true that mathematics is indispensable to physics and that 
no deep understanding of physics is possible without a solid grasp 
of the relevant mathematics. But where any proposed mathematical — 
modelling of a portion of physical reality must submit itself to a 
very demanding examination, no indication was given by Lacan as 
to when the introduction of particular pieces of mathematics into 
psychoanalytic theory might be counted as warranted. Lacan’s 
topologized psychoanalysis may be thought of as “bold”, but this is 
certainly not in Karl Popper's sense of the word. Popper's advice to 
scientists was to produce bold, precisely formulated conjectures, i.e., 
ones which could be subjected to severe testing. While Popperian 
falsificationism has few adherents today, philosophers of science 
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the electron in around 1930. When “negative energy’ solutions to 
this equation were found, Dirac postulated the existence of 
companion particles to the electron, bearing an opposite charge. 
The tracks of these positrons, recognized by their being the mirror 
image of those produced by electrons, were duly produced in 
bubble chambers by experimentalists. What we find here is the 
mathematical modelling of an area followed by the opportunity to 
n on the mathematics to produce consequences whose inter- 
ot known prior to the modelling. 

There is a lesson to be Jearnt from an earlier attempt to model the 
soul using knot theory. In the 1870s the mathematical physicists 
Peter Tait and William Thomson (later Lord Kelvin) propounded 
their idea that atoms were knotted vortex tubes of ether. Both had 
hopes that the success of their atomic theory would provide 
ammunition against the encroaching atheistic materialism of that 
era. For his part Thomson argued that it would require an all- 
powerful, intelligent Being to set the vortices spinning in the perfect 
fluid, while Tait prepared a cosmology complete with stratified 
universe and Holy Spirit organizing the life present in each layer. 
Entities in each layer were composed of vortex tubes of the fluid 
present in the next higher layer. As he describes in The Unseen Universe, 
souls dwell in layers higher than the one we perceive as reality. 

Several prominent clergymen were taken with Tait‘s vision, but, 
alas, knot theory could secure no grip on atomic reality. In physics 
models can survive only so Jong without success, especially at a 
time when experimental data was flowing quite so freely as it was 
in atomic physics in the Jate 19th century. Without that margin of 
support provided by a plausible physics, the Biblical support for the 
cosmology was too tenuous to prevent interest in The Unseen 
Universe waning. A fellow physicist James Maxwell gently teased 
his friend Tait by composing an ode in the manner of Shelley: 


lea 
pretation is Tr 


My soul’s an amphicheiral knot 

Upon a liquid vortex wrought 

By intellect in the unseen residing, 
7 


Sadly there was no associate of Lacan’s in Paris in the 1970s with 
sufficient wit to have composed a similar poem in the manner of 
Aragon, a favourite poet of his. 
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, Le., that which resisted symbolization, 
The real was described as immonde (not-of-the-world), and also as 
the “impossible”. Lacan must here have been drawing to some 
extent on the idea of Koyré that physics is dealing with the 
impossible, in the sense that the conditions outlined in the 
antecedents of scientific laws are never completely satisfied.? Foy 
example, Newton’s laws may talk about bodies continuing their 
Motion in a straight line at a constant speed if they are not acted on 
by a net force. However, bodies are never subject to a precisely 
constant zero net force. 
Lacan later refined this notion by differentiating between a pre- 
and a post-symbolic real. Not only is there that which resists 
symbolization, there is also a real at the other side of the symbolic, 
produced by the advent of the symbolic order. This idea Lacan 
illustrated in the field of mathematics by his reading of the 
incompleteness results of Gédel, where the introduction of a formal 
language for arithmetic produces the impossibility of a demonstra- 
tion of its consistency, and in psychoanalysis by the idea of the 
tedistribution of libido brought about by the assumption of the 
signifier in the body. Enjoyment is drained from the body, while at — 
the same time regions of surplus are produced. This latter notion 
allowed him to propose that psychoanalysis too aims at the real. 
Lacan claimed that mathematicians symbolize the imaginary of 
the real.'° This, however, is only the first half of the story. The key 
issue here is that the process of theory development can be seen to 
inchide the completion of a cycle. No doubt the point may be made 
without recourse to the Lacanian apparatus of the three dimensions 
of experience, but we could say that what follows on from 
symbolization may be phrased as the regaining of the imaginary 
of the real caused by this symbolic. As with Dirac and his Positrons, 
in mathematics and physics there are times when all you have to 
rely on are the possibilities and impossibilities introduced by your 
formalism, when the intuitions that guided you to this formalism 
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ee we see in the mathematical sciences. Of course a - 
a. to say that it is necessarily the case that nothing will cadet 
ot his mathemes, but people should realize that their chances ote 
eval the “useful prop for the imagination” ie ae ~ i 
i ich some psychologis 
branch of mathematics whic nolog 
ff ‘ r opportunity to model aspects of the mind is arte 
: are theory. This field has also been on the a ie wos 
veel questionable gestures made by philosophers keen to mee 
the limitations of modernist science’s supposed reliance on oo, 
differential equations. In the field pea ser say a vos ie 
ke intelligible the Lac S, 
ho has done so much to ma ; a 
bontiil from the language of non-linear dynamics oe =e le 
objet a as a strange attractor (1991:38). In so eee eget 9 
ly on the semantic reso $ 
should of course not rely merely autie susan 
i i bearing little relation 
hich was devised for reasons 
reall Be objet a may be thought of as strange or as i se 
. . 
i i tially relevant phase 
roper use should identify a poten ‘spa 
a i A Adie equations governing the Sesto of ial ft 
i ds in a book pu 
i e. The fact that ZiZek then procee den 
‘olla year (Zizek, 1992) to liken the objet a to a ahd eae 
i i terialization of the curved structure 
ayer pregame j ire, gives the impression 
of desire and a reflectionless vamp e, & : : 
a ar can expect nothing sufficiently precise from this mathema 
i Husion. sare 
preiee lam suggesting, Lacan placed too much faith in se 
letters he is not alone. There are countless cases ‘of 82 le oa 
ren by mathematical symbolism from Cabbalism re nm “ 
Ss 7 ‘ 
took Lévi-Strauss fa 
to the group theory that never ; 
Ae of uanatip structures. A strong case can also be made tha 
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Anglo-Saxon analytic philosophy has been similar] 
time by mathematical logic, when, 
its examination of metaphysics 
Mathematicians are hi 
to think they know 


ly seduced, th; 
for example, it chooses to pursu 
through the lens of modal log 
ghly suspicious of such activities as they lik 
what constitutes a good use of a fo 
language. One, Gian-Carlo Rota, while “doing a Sokal’ on analyt 
philosophy, likens the situation to watching someone pay for thei 
groceries with monopoly money (Rota, 1991). 

Psychoanalysis has featured frequently as the target of attemp : 
o-science. Indeed, it became - 
Prominent philosophers, 
the correctness of each o 


Science, when their own of course di 
standing of their theories from p. 
have been keen to improve the credentials of their discipli 
Flirtations with mathematics have been uncommon. Instead, such 
negative attitudes have Prompted many attempts to bolster 
confidence in psychoanalytic theories by forging links with one: q 
other approach to psychology, 

of scientific credibility. The Lacani 
maintaining the purity of t 
consider whether they are preventing the development of useful 
interdisciplinary research by doing so. 


d not. After such assaults on the 
hilosophers of science, analysts 


Psychoanalysis, psychology and the Name-of-the-Father 


-.. la psychanalyse est essentiellement ce qui réintroduit dans la 
considération scientifique le Nom-du-Pére .__ [Lacan, 1966:874-5] : 


During the 1950s, Lacan fre 


quently engaged in his weekly | 
seminars with the writings of 


other psychoanalysts, whom he 
continually criticized for their lapses into psychologism. As a 
psychoanalytic theorist of that time he alone took seriously the idea 
of Freud’s, outlined in Totem and Taboo, that there had occurred a 


dence the point early in 
joined forces to overthrow 
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ther of the primal horde, thereby inducing the 2 pa 
se culture, with the point in the life of the child w ~_ 
ee 1 declines! Naturally, Lacan ignored the p ylo- 
ae fantasies, but he did take up the connection 
ne : t of language and the estab- 
4 the Oedipus complex, the adven of lang eee anid ot 
ee f the Law and encapsulated it in his theory of the 
Lo here, after the establishment of the paternal metaphor, 
tet ae aa e for the child.’4 This led him to take the stance 
eee he ‘eo has when dealing with a patient is her ne me oe 
oe és ad eel access to any pre-verbal phase of eevelapeien if 
ee ‘a was thus distinguished from many pets in 
oer sychoanalysis. Then, and even more so to Dae 
eee a ~ English schools have turned their attention “mt 
ea . re-verbal flaws in the construction of the self. vs 
a ef to the work of developmental psychologists and in 
es ae an observational studies of mother-infant peters 
ee 1985). It is claimed, for example, that misattune 
S ie the art of the mother to the infant's gaze-soliciting 
ae an eo to structural deficits in the self, long before 
tl ihe into play. Some of the more phenomenological 
pa to this theoretical embracing of pre-verbal subjective 
eee such as those of Thomas Ogden and lasses emg 
recompaaaal by a rich structuring of the pens igi vet 
language and thus, at first glance, may appear © so noted 
incompal with Lacanianism. However, the te steele 
to analysts to attend ches Marge mie oan ae < prong 
i othing to ; 
oa od ii bells for the Lacanian with its suggestion 
of a reliance on a kind of non-verbal 8 APNG hase se 
Stern’s attempt to connect psychoanalysis to a brani i ala 
chology is not an isolated one. Various analysts have attemp ie 
a i f dennis with those of, among others, cng psy : 
al kta psychology and neuropsychology. aWiiat o¢e . 
eee ians’ decision to stand out against this trend? Could the ; 
Re pe gain for them in accommodating alternative “perk 
reseaiil perhaps even those emerging from Ast aie “ 
science? After all, there is evidence that the patte inecorne ae 
the cortical hemispheres introduces ay ep 0 ete 
correlates with the changing structure of childho 


—— 
—— 
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that such changes may be profound. Who can doubt that were 
Freud alive today he would link the discovery of the relatively late 
myelination of portions of the left prefrontal cortex during the 
child’s 6th year to the onset of the latency period? 

The gulf between neuroscience and Lacan’s phenomenology 
may appear too wide to bridge, and yet an unexpected neurological 
confirmation has recently occurred of a thesis of Martin Heidegger. 
Heidegger asserted that prior to any propositional knowledge of an 
object, such as a tool, it is ready-at-hand and that it will only emerge 
as present-at-hand, that is, as a ‘thing’ with Properties, when there is 
a disruption to the act of using it. Compare this idea to the theory of 
Melvyn Goodale (1995) which distinguishes two streams of visual 
processing, a ventral stream concerned with visually guided motor 
behaviour, and a dorsal stream for “identifying objects in the visual _ 
world and attaching meaning and significance to them” (p. 176). 
Subjects with a lesion interrupting the dorsal stream cannot 
recognize even the most familiar of objects, yet are able “to grasp 
that object under visual control as accurately and as proficiently as 
people with normal vision” (p. 169). For instance, one victim of 
anoxia could not recognize a pencil when she saw one, yet could 
still pick it up and draw with it. For her, it did not exist as an 
identifiable object, yet it was ready-at-hand.'” 

What we find here is empirical support for an idea of someone 
considered laughable by the Vienna Circle. Indeed, Rudolf Carnap 
took Heidegger to be one of the worst perpetrators of the crime of 
writing meaningless metaphysics, mocking such statements as “The 
Nothing itself nothings”. 

From those opposed to any alliance with empirical psychology 
one often hears a line of argument that portrays psychoanalysis in 
an almost Kantian light, in that they claim that the Lacanian theory 
of the signifier reveals the conditions under which any form of 
knowledge is possible. Even were this the case, however, this would 
not constitute a reason why some of the findings of psychologists 
could not be profitably accommodated into psychoanalytic theory. 
Lacan himself in the 1940s, before developing an obsessive interest 
in a thinned version of Saussurean/Jakobsonian linguistics, relied 
on a fair dose of ethology, made the occasional gesture towards 
Gestalt psychology, and even made reference to the cortex as the 
“mirror of the mind”. If Lacanianism was to appeal to the outside so 
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many decades later, we may fee 3% ser eal of science would 
i to be taken on board. 
oe pr torte ett behaviour a division arose between 
the Behaviourists, who wished to control for all the duces sek 8d 
variables determining the performance of an animal on a labora ory 
task, and the ethologists, who urged the importance of a oe 
animals in their natural habitat. A similar debate has occurre in 
sychology between advocates of the laboratory experiment, 
ee by their critics of forcing the intention of the experimenter 
to frame the actions of the subject, and adwaratetia of a more 
naturalistic approach, for instance, the phenomenological psycho: 
logist’s in-depth interview, accused in tum of being too a autre 
An example of the former kind of criticism, one of artificiality, has 
been levelled at the use of the Strange Situation test by attachment 
theorists, where an infant is studied as to how it will react to its 
mother’s comings and goings in an unfamiliar place. Walladjusted 
children are supposed to recover quickly on their mother’s return 
and get on with the job of playing. While we can agree that there are 
problems with this test, any attempt to declare as void the use ofan 
“unnatural” situation will have to be resisted by the Lacanian. After 
all, what stranger a situation than to find yourself lying on a we 
in the presence of someone you know little about, who, althoug! 
sitting out of sight of you, you imagine to be listening to your yi 
pourings, when suddenly you say something and are shown the ae 
So while at first glance one might imagine that thes Lacanian 
would incline herself to thinking in more naturalistic terms, phe 
consulting room might be considered closer to the sensory depriva- 
tion chamber than to the living room. It is worth considering this 
point in greater detail. One of the biggest shifts in recent Anglophone 
philosophy of science has seen a move away from a total immersion 
in issues of theoretical representation and confirmation to a 
consideration of the importance of experimental intervention, 
instrumentation and laboratory practice. An example of this 
pragmatic slant is given by Martin Krieger (1992) where he ae 
metaphors of the factory and the theatre to portray w 7 
experimental physicists do. In a sense natural scientists had a — 
break in that they were presented with a non-trivial, yet tractable, 
problem on which to get started, namely, the motions of the planets. 
The element of good fortune is that here is a situation in which the 
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motion of a system is largely caused by a single force, the inter. 
Planetary attractions Producing only very minor perturbations in 
Planetary orbits. Thus at first we did not have to “stage’’ the 
Phenomena, by screening out unwanted effects. As science hag 
progressed, however, this situation has dramatically altered as, fo 
example, when particle physicists stage collisions in the accelerators 
at CERN. One could argue that, as far as psychoanalysis is concerned 
the equivalent tractable phenomena in the human sciences are not th 
ordinary speech and actions of the millions, but the dialogues staged 
in the consulting room and also the dramas staged in the theatre and 
cinema, purified realms of human desire, where a clearer presenta- 
tion of the human condition is available to researchers. This would 
provide a rationale for the work of Leader (1997) and Zidek (1992), 
Among naturalistic approaches, one could imagine an alliance of 
Lacanianism with Vygotskian psychology. After all, both share the 
idea that language massively restructures the child’s world. On the 
other hand, Vygotsky was rather too up-beat about the benefits of. 
this restructuring brought about by the “loan of consciousness” of 
the parent or teacher, to mesh with Lacan’s more negative outlook. 
Perhaps more promisingly, over the past 20 or so years a new 
approach to social psychology has been vigorously developed. — 
Eschewing the laboratory and the carefully controlled experiment, 
discursive psychologists have gone forth, tape recorder in hand, to 
collect people's talk—their everyday conversation, their court-room 
defences and their marriage counselling sessions. Defendants, 
journalists, politicians and the man-on-the-street all find their every 
statement, trope, correction, and hesitation picked apart for subtle 
intent. This new style of psychology is presented as a break with the 
past for its understanding of language not as a tool to represent but 
as one to excuse, to justify, to cajole, to blame. What more natural a 
human activity than engaging in argument? Reality is not being 
accurately depicted by words. Rather, versions of reality are being 
constructed which need to be sufficiently robust since they are sure 
to be contested."® 
This discursive psychology claims as one of its sources the 
conversation analysis of the sociologist Harvey Sacks. His invention 
of conversation analysis owed much to the idea he had that the 
social sphere was “holographic’—contained within the briefest 
social exchange could be found traces of many of the forces which 
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make society tick. It could be argued that Sacks’ examination of son 
way identity is “done” in speech situations is reminiscent of Lacan's 
discussion of the identificatory effect of declaring eee dl 
wife”. Further indication of a possible connection comes “a e 
fact that both Billig (1987) and Lacan in the Rome Discourse iscuss 
the work of rhetoricians such as Quintilian and Cicero. Then ed 
there is the common assumption that our discourse’ is compri ~ 
snatches of already enunciated discourse. While perhaps the psycho- 
analyst may find more time for familial discourse and the ene 
psychologist that of the cultural milieu, both might be oor 8 <a) 
calling attention to its coming from the outside, vow the er. 
On the face of it, then, one might take this as a sign wey 
psychology, or at least social psychology, is moving towards re $ 
outlook. Indeed, now we even have the recent advocacy of a 
constructive dialogue between discursive psychology nm psycho- 
analysis by fan Parker (1997) and Michael Billig (1997). bicsoeaet is 
especially concerned with the unsatisfactory notions of nema 
prevailing in his field, an area where psychoanalysis might be o' 
assistance. If the Lacanians were to agree to this partnership, however, 
they would require the focus to be placed on particular types of 
discourse. Until now, if discursive psychologists have studied the 
transcripts of psychotherapy sessions they have tended oe opt for 
what could be included under the banner of “counselling”, covering 
practices which the Lacanian would not want to bracket as her renee! 
A key difference between the Lacanian analyst saa the nr é is 
that the former is attempting, often by silence, to disrupt the ‘empty 
speech” of their interlocutor. Taking this point together with the 
suggestion of Lacan (1966-70:169) that the tropes and styles of rhetoric 
correspond to the ego defences, one could argue yor what these 
psychologists have been studying is precisely the ego's talk. " 
Reading his papers of the late 1940s and early 1950s one ne 
easily get the impression that Lacan gave up on a aainks g 
research programme when he tumed to his theory of the signi = 
Integrating the process of the construction of the self with the su : 
linguistic theory of the rhetoricians would surely have been a ae 
worth pursuing. One might argue in Lacan's defence that henhal 
realized that this was not the central domain of psychoanalysis in 
that the point was to understand the structure of the incanscioNs, 
not that of the agency of misrecognition. Even were this the case, it 
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is hard to believe that the analyst should not be greatly interested in 
the composition of the ego. Even if the ego is such an agency, 
surely important to understand its ways thoroughly. 

What then of Lacan’s “full speech’? What would a discursive 
psychologist make of the transcript of sessions with a Lacania 
analyst? How would the failures of the turn-taking of an ordinary 
conversation, the subtle mechanisms of which have been revealed. 
by conversation analysts, explain the shape and rhythm of the 
analytic conversation? It seems that a function of language central to 
Lacan’s outlook has been ignored. Curiously enough, this function 
is nowhere better displayed than in one of the experiments that 
psychologists of a discursive stripe consider with dismay. This takes 
us back to the laboratory. 

When you read accounts of the traditional social psychologist’s 
experiments, you can only wonder at what people will do in the | 
name of science. Volunteers are asked to do the most unlikely 
things, a surprising number of which involve the use of electricity. 
Perhaps we may relate this to the fact that the heartland of social 
psychology is America, home of Franklin’s conducting kite string, 
Edison’s light bulb and the electric chair. Indeed, electricity plays — 
the starring role in what must be the best known of all social 

psychological experiments. In the early 1960s, Stanley Milgram 
(1965) induced over a thousand volunteers, or “subjects” as they are 
known, to deliver what they thought to be potentially lethal doses 
of electric current to supposed fellow subjects, in the guise of a __ 
learning experiment. Unknown to them it was all a con. Lots had — 
been rigged so that a subject thought he had been chosen by chance 
to bea teacher, while a confederate of Milgram was chosen to be the 
learner. Teachers were then given a shock of 45 volts to give them 
an idea of what they would be inflicting on the learners and were 
warned of the dangers of high voltage shocks. They knew that one 
of 450 volts might kill. 

As is well known, a majority of subjects were prepared to deliver 
the maximum shock, even while they could hear the (fake) screams 
of the learner in the next room and even after they had heard him 
lapse into silence, presumably unconscious. A large number were 
still prepared to do likewise when they were required to force the 
learner's hand onto a plate to apply the shock. And so a disturb- 
ingly widespread trait of excessive obedience had been uncovered 


it is 
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in the Land of the Free. However, as always ten emer 
iments were soon devised to cast dou! 
poy ee this piece of research. When, for 
lization arising from this piec arch 
ae the experiment was taken to Australia in the oes 
vor 17% complied fully. So cultural variation had a pas [ 
ifying the model of obedience to 
time was then spent rectifying 
a for this. But this, I believe, is to ignore the central lesson re 
an Milgram experiment, which stands out as a particular moment, 
t art of a general law. 
q To ae us understand this experiment, we should turn mn 
rather odd detail in the paper in which eee rates “ 
i i h we find a reference to 
iment. There in the first paragrap: af 3 
Dealt theologian, Seren Kierkegaard, who, wishing to ~~ 
strate the centrality of obedience to the human condition, too : 
example of Abraham’s willingness to go through with the sacri ic 
of Isaac at God’s command. On the face of it, the parallel is 
straightforward. The experimenter (God) is requiring of the subject 
(Abraham) that he perform an inhuman act towards the learner 
(Isaac). And just as God has no intention that Isaac be ae so 
Milgram knows his confederates will be unharmed. God deceives 
i i is subjects. 
Abraham and Milgram deceives his sul bent 
But there is another way of reading the situation which we can 
arrive at by considering what Kierkegaard was trying to noord 
with this biblical example. Milgram does not expand oe 
allusion to the Danish theologian, but what was ati sta ie e 
Kierkegaard was his idea that the passage to the ae oe 
i i ical. “By virtue of the 5 
requires the suspension of the ethica 
Abies elects to depart from the domain of moral eres 
overned by universal laws to become an exception. Kierkegaar 
pb this movement from the ethical to the feligious as 
cabialpaiding to the emergence of a Christian obedience aoe 
Jewish one. While in the Jewish tradition God coma $a a 
" in the Talmud when Gor 
rticipate in an argument, as we see in 
ars hosts his case before Moses and when He re - 
20 in the Christian tradition 
“My children have over-ruled me," in the geo 
ers of the Law is exempt from such scrutiny. The I on ~ oe 
one to question the sayings of Jesus. She may de a . “ 
interpretation to put on them, but Jesus is not to be invit “« “ 
debating partner and then judged by the quality of his arguments. 
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Returning to the experiment, precisely at the point where the 
subject is resolving to disobey—"I cannot go on with this. I don’t 


want to be responsible. We must stop the experiment. There is no 


money in the world that will make me hurt another individual.”“— 
the reply from the experimenter is not “I must ask you to do so”, 
but rather “The experiment requires you to continue’.*! Now, 
devotees of Freud’s case studies will surely be reminded of the 
moment in the Ratman case when the patient is pleading to his 
analyst that he be excused from describing the horrific rat torture. In 
reply Freud does not say “I know it’s painful, but I'd like you to tell 
me all the same”. Instead, he tells us. 


* 
a 


T assured him that I myself had no taste whatever for cruelty, and 
certainly had no desire to torment him, but that naturally I could 
not grant him something which was beyond my power. He might 
just as well ask me give him the moon. The overcoming of 
Tesistances was a law of the treatment, and on no consideration 
could it be dispensed with. [1909:166] 


Despite this denial of responsibility, the Ratman addresses Freud as 


Captain, confusing him with the officer who had told the Ratman of 


the torture. In other words, Freud is identified by the Ratman as the 
one who is inflicting cruelty. So analogously we should see Milgram 
as the Abraham figure. He is the one required to inflict senseless 
pain, in this case not on his own son but on 1000 men from 
Bridgeport and New Haven. That they might have been damaged 
he is all too aware, and that he sought reassurance that the risk was 
worthwhile is demonstrated by the appearance of a curious footnote 
to the effect that the vast majority of his subjects claimed to have 
been glad to have been involved, and to have found it “enriching”, 
despite the fact that one experimental run had to be stopped for fear 
of the after-effects of the subject’s seizure (Milgram, 1965:244). 
Milgram’s readiness to accept his subjects’ gratitude had even 
blinded him to what should have been the obvious explanation of 
this response for any social psychologist. Only a few years earlier 
Festinger had proposed the theory of cognitive dissonance, a theory 

whose popularity has not diminished. This would have predicted 

that out of the subjects’ awareness would run the thought: ‘I’ve 
been through hell and I’ve only been paid $4.50, so it must have 
been a good thing’, and hence the favourable Tesponse. 
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So, if Milgram is Abraham and the subject is Isaac, “es ae 
Ja athe role of God? The only answer to this eee oe acd 

scelf. Obedience to God’s command outweighs such aesthe rs : 
ne tions as the pleasure gained from his child and such ethica 
mate ations as that of putting his son’s life before his own, so 
ee e to the scientific imperative overrides the discomfort of a 
nie made in Milgram’s thinking from experiencing 
how ; 

[w]ith numbing regularity, good people were seen to muir as ae 

the demands of authority and perform actions that were ca 

severe, (Milgram, 1965:261, my emphasis] 


and the breach of humanity involved in inflicting such ee pore ay 
is fellow man. What then of the parallel in the ee w ‘ 
se corresponds to Milgram’s deception of the pabivet? ce 
Abraham does deceive Isaac by replying to his ARPES, ne a, 
they were to sacrifice, “My son, God will provide himse - a * 
a burnt offering”. The subjects resist, just as you oy me ne 
poor Isaac might have while being tied down to the’ sla ease 
Milgram who does not question the authority of the ny i 
it is science which, unlike the God of Abraham, does ees stop a 
hand before the act. While we see exposed the aie se encoun 
with the command, what passes unspoken is Milgram s relation 0) 
the scientific imperative. At the point where, one aie ATA fe 
approaches closest the super-egoical effeds of cli be nn o ae 
paternal metaphor, there is still something of a an ing 
nothing about it” (elle n’en voudrait-rien-savoir) on its ae ARAN 
Rabbinical commentaries on this episode suggest that the 1 
of the sacrifice story was to bring about the end for eas 
people of the practice of human sacrifice. Similarly pe 2 gr ‘ 
experiment, along with the later Zimbardo experiment, Shot 4 
about the end of the suffering of victims of such stress re : 
psychological experiments. Greater controls lite ooeyes 
regarding what subjects might be exposed to. Socia mf BY 
thus was returned to an ethical stage of development. on 
What I want to claim here is that this experiment m 
something about speech that discursive psychology has a ms 
ignored. It lends support to Lacan’s claim that what language " 
and foremost about is the command. The analyst's role, 
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Maintained, was to ado 
by refusing to take up 


calls “trading zones’. B 
little evidence of effecti 
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It is worth contemplating the possibility that this is due to the fact 
that social and psychological phenomena do not lend themselves to 
being understood in the same way as physical phenomena. 
Electromagnetism is just much simpler to study than obedience. 

Lacan’s methodological approach presents a stark contrast to that 
of the traditional academic psychologist. The latter derives from a 
desire to become one of the mature natural sciences, yet proceeds 
from a distorted empiricist picture of how they operate. But even the 
accurate imitation across disciplines of a successful methodology has 
no guarantee of success, and this is as true for rationalist 
methodologies as it is for empiricist ones. At present there is little 
prospect of the human sciences, and psychoanalysis in particular, 
being able to emulate those portions of the natural sciences which 
have benefited from mathematical modelling. Nor has any clear idea 
emerged as to what novel forms of successful mathematization might 
occur there. That strand of Lacan’s philosophy of science which saw 
the use of mathematical discourse as the only way to allow for the 
integral transmission of knowledge may well have acted as a 
hindrance to the furthering of his ideas. His mathematization of 
psychoanalysis has acted more as a form of mystification than as a 
way of freeing a theory from remaining too closely tied to its author. 
On the other hand, non-mathematical sciences, have managed to 
accumulate a body of consensual knowledge compatible with their 
neighbouring fields. Palaeontologists, for instance, work on the basis 
of extensive shared background knowledge and expect their theories 
to gel with geology and evolutionary theory.” 

Where Lacan’s philosophy of science may cast more light on the 
production of scientific knowledge is the issue of the place of the 
scientist in relation to that knowledge. Subjecthood enters into 
Anglo-Saxon philosophy of science’s treatment of the production of 
knowledge in a somewhat naive way. For example, a popular way 
of encapsulating the subject’s relation to scientific knowledge 
involves the idea of quantifying an agent's degree of belief in a 
scientific statement in terms of the betting odds at which one is 
willing to enter into a wager on its truth.’ A revival of the more 
sophisticated treatments of the epistemic subject made by the 
philosophers of science who inspired Lacan is now overdue,” and 
Lacan’s own views on the formation of scientific knowledge may 
prove important in this respect. If anywhere, Lacanian theory should 
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bjects res; 


the Psychologist’s d The idea that intersubjective time as distinct from ordinary clock time is 


the one appropriate to the unconscious was behind Lacan’s decision to 

introduce variable length sessions. 

For Lacan the Borromean link, three circles linked together in such a 

way that no two alone are linked, represents the relationship between 

the three dimensions of experience: the Real, Symbolic and Imaginary. 
+. nous apprécions [mathematical discourse] au plus haut degré de 
ce qu'il ne signifie rien.” (1966:892), (we admire mathematical discourse 
to the utmost degree in that it does not mean anything.) and “La 
formalization mathématique est notre but, notre idéal. Pourquoi?— 
parce que seule elle est mathéme, c’est-a-dire capable de se transmettre 
intégralement” (Lacan, 1975:108) (‘Mathematical formalization is our 
goal, our ideal. Why? Because it alone is matheme, that is, able to 
transmit itself wholly”.) 

6. Quantum mechanics does not present itself as a counter-example to this 
claim as the interaction between a quantum system and a macroscopic 
device has been well-modelled theoretically and is controllable, as so 
many of our technological devices demonstrate. 

7. A knot is amphicheiral if it is continuously deformable into its mirror 
image. Hence, the figure-eight knot is amphicheiral, while the trefoil 
knot is not. 

8. See Evans (1996) for a discussion of these and other aspects of Lacan‘s 
terminology. 

9. Cf. Koyré, 1957. 

10. This claim may be found in the unpublished seminar XIX ... ou pire. 

11. This point implicitly underlies a paper of mine concerning the limitations 
of Imre Lakatos’s philosophy of mathematics (Corfield, 1997). 

12. The efforts of analysts such as Bernard Burgoyne (see his chapter in this 
volume) to do so are still much to be preferred to the unconstrained 
reproduction and recombination of symbols J, A, a, $, % etc.) and 
arrows which others engage in. 

13. See Port and van Gelder (1995). 

14. See Evans (1996). 

15. A good indication of the range of this work may be found in Barron et 
al. (1992). 

16. One can find very occasional exceptions to this rule. 

17. Cf. Heidegger in Being and Time: “The less we just stare at the hammer- 
thing, and the more we seize hold of it and use it, the more primordial 
does our relationship to it become, and the more unveiledly is it 
encountered as that which it is—as equipment” (1962:98). 

18. For how a psychology would run along discursive lines, see, for 

instance, Edwards (1997). 
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when mathematical science is added to the equation, things do not 
become any easier. Most of us already feel insecure with the 
simplest of mathematical statements, let alone references to esoteric- 

sounding subdisciplines like general topology or knot theory. 

When we inquire into the make-up of the universe, all the way 
from distant galaxies and supernovae to cells, synapses, and quarks, 
we are not surprised when confronted with a discourse that sounds 
foreign to us. Scientific discourse is, by and large, opaque and filled 
with impenetrable jargon that takes considerable time and will to 
master. People do not expect to understand quantum mechanics 
and are happy to concede ignorance. On the other hand, when we 
inquire into human nature, psychic processes, identities and 
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Satisfaction! In a society governed by the “sound-bite” imperative, 
we can now with clear consciences set aside that weighty volume. 
This story is not just a story. It is a story that goes some way — 
toward explaining the popularity of a bestseller by Alan Sokal and 
Jean Bricmont (hereinafter S&B), entitled Intellectual Impostures — 
(S&B, 1998). It is a book in which the authors, both scientists, take 


issue with the way mathematical science is invoked in the works of 


a multitude of French intellectuals: Kriste 


va, Irigaray, Latour, _ 
Baudrillard, Deleuze & Guattari, Virilio, and 1 


Lacan, 
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ultimate héte noire. For it is this very appeal to mathematics, or 

ther the manner of his appeal, that, according to Intellectual 
A stures, brings Lacan squarely under the first class of targets they 
re aim at: Lacan's abuse of scientific and mathematical concepts. 
‘ But in what way, exactly, does Lacan abuse mathematical ideas? 
In order to determine of what kind of abuse Lacan is apparently 
most to blame, S&B very helpfully list four senses of the term 


“abuse” in the introduction to Intellectual Impostures: 


Holding forth at length on scientific theories about which one 

has, at best, an exceedingly hazy idea. The most common tactic 

is to use scientific (or pseudo-scientific) terminology without 
bothering much about what the words actually mean. 

2. Importing concepts from the natural sciences into the huma- 
nities or social sciences without giving the slightest conceptual or 
empirical justification. If a biologist wanted to apply, in her 
research, elementary notions of mathematical topology, set 
theory or differential geometry, she would be asked to give 
some explanation. A vague analogy would not be taken very 
seriously by her colleagues. Here, by contrast, we learn from 
Lacan that the structure of the neurotic subject is exactly the 
torus (it is no less than reality itself ...)... 

3. Displaying a superficial erudition by shamelessly throwing 
around technical terms in a context where they are completely 
irrelevant. The goal is, no doubt, to impress and, above all, to 
intimidate the non-scientist reader ... 

4. Manipulating phrases and sentences that are, in fact, mean- 

ingless. Some of these authors exhibit a veritable intoxication 

with words, combined with a superb indifference to their 

meaning. (S&B, 1998:4] 


sli 


Finally, at the beginning of the chapter devoted to Lacan, S&B claim 
that he “illustrates perfectly, in different parts of his oeuvre, the 
abuses listed . ..’ (p. 17). And at the conclusion of the same chapter, 
S&B state that Lacan “excels ... at the second type of abuse listed 
[above]” (p. 34). 

The aim of our short commentary will be to raise doubts 
concerning S&B’s critique of Lacan, demonstrating the way it misses 
its target; and this largely on account of S&B’s (acknowledged) 
ignorance of psychoanalytic knowledge. We organize our com- 
ments around questions of style and questions of substance. 
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should be an ideal worth aspiring to in a given case rather than 
taking these reasons for granted. 

Infact, it turns out that Lacan took an extremely critical view of 
pedagogically-styled discourse, always cautioning his audience to 
resist understanding too quickly. This does not mean that Lacan 
believed the obviously absurd view that pedagogy has no place in 
our society; only that he deliberately declined to adopt it himself in 
the delivery of his seminars and writings. Consider, for example, the 


Made with reference to “Of 


Prerequisite to 


“a any subj ; 
thag itis a claim dng is oe (Lacan, 1970) = following quote: “I am not surprised that my discourse can cause a 
This becomes clea PPlicable to his Style of deliv, oS certain margin of misunderstanding”, but this is done “with an 


express intention, absolutely deliberate, that I pursue this discourse 
in a way that offers you the occasion of not completely under- 
standing it” (As cited in Samuels, 1993:16). Or elsewhere: “you are 
not obliged to understand my writings. If you don’t understand 
them so much the better—that will give you the opportunity to 
explain them” (Lacan, 1998:34). 

The strategy deployed by S&B relies on the audience’s gut- 
reaction to quotations such as these, often taken out of context. 
These statements come across as obviously absurd only if one 
forgets how Lacan’s style is very much linked to his theoretical and 
clinical concerns. This is always worth keeping in mind. Ina society 
structured by tight time constraints and imperatives of efficiency it 
is natural to demand explanations that are quickly and easily 
digestible. It has become second nature to expect clear instructions 
or guidelines on how to accomplish tasks or live a happier life. But 
Lacan is concerned first and foremost with what happens in the 
clinic, and his seminars and writings are addressed primarily to 
analysts. It is from these concerns that his statements on 
misunderstanding directly spring. 

Why should he go out of his way to caution his audience to resist 
understanding toa quickly? Precisely because he is concerned that 
analysts are tempted to understand their patients too quickly. And 
what does ‘‘understand” mean? To understand something means to 
translate a term into other terms we are already familiar with. This 
means, for Lacan, that in understanding the patient’s discourse 
analysts understand only what they are already familiar with. 
Instead of accessing the patient in his or her uniqueness, instead of 
being open to something new and different, analysts effectively 
reinforce their own self-understanding. 
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she was either not willing or not capable of pedagogical delivery. 
S&B would effectively be collapsing an issue of style onto an issue 
of substance. 

We all agree that one can better follow an advanced physics 
seminar by becoming familiar with relevant prerequisite courses. 
Would it be so astonishing to learn that one can better come to terms 
with Lacan’s writings and seminars of the 1970s by becoming 
familiar with his seminars of the 1950s and 1960s? From this 
perspective, each of his 25 seminars can be viewed as building upon 
(even if sometimes in the sense of reacting against) material 
produced in earlier seminars, not to mention the literature (whether 
contemporaneous or not) Lacan constantly engaged with. Indeed, as 
is well-known, his early papers on family complexes and crimin- 
ology, or his early seminars, are very accessible, almost Anglo- 
Saxon in style (see, for example, Lacan, 1996). In this view, it is 
perfectly understandable—though not inevitable—that, as the years 
progressed, Lacan’s style, by virtue of the preceding body of 
knowledge he would more-or-less take for granted, would appear 
to become progressively more obscure. Just as an advanced 
quantum mechanics or economics seminar or textbook may appear 
to be either intimidatingly impressive or superficial gibberish to the 
person first encountering the subject, so too will many of Lacan's 
later seminars and texts on psychoanalysis. Though Lacan was often 
explicit in his references to past seminars, these references were also 
often implicit, obvious only to those who were familiar with his 
previous teachings. It is no surprise, then, to find Lacanian schools 
of psychoanalysis devoting, as a matter of course, an entire year’s 
seminar to the paragraph-by-paragraph discussion of even a short 
20 page text by Lacan. In this connection, it might be relevant to 
quote Anthony Wilden’s intervention in the exchange following 
Lacan’s 1966 “Of structure as an inmixing ...”. Referring to the 
difficulty in grasping his presentation, he addresses Lacan by 
claiming that “you have started at the top (at the most difficult 
point of your work), and it is very difficult for us to recognize the 
beginnings of this thought ... In my opinion ... it is absolutely 
necessary for us to read your works before talking a lot of nonsense 
...”" (Lacan, 1970:196) 

This process of reading Lacan is conducted with the utmost 
attention to detail, both because his seminars are a product of an 
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jn order to prop himself up as Master? What’s stopping Lacan from 
using his style as a convenient alibi for the spurious use of 
mathematics, thus feeling not the slightest obligation to justify its 
connection to psychoanalysis? Should we not as mathematical 
scientists, disabuse those poor souls who insist on taking Lacan 
seriously? So S&B implicitly reason. We thereby move from 
questions of style to objections more firmly grounded on issues of 
substance, by which is meant Lacan’s knowledge and use of 
mathematical science on the one hand, and the alleged irrelevance 
of Lacan’s mathematics to psychoanalysis on the other. 

In their introduction, S&B make the general claim that “in cases 
of legitimate use, the author needs to have a good understanding of 
the mathematics he/she is purporting to apply—in particular, there 
should be no gross mistakes ...”” (p. 8). Of course, S&B imply that 
Lacan does not suffer so much from this type of abuse. This 
becomes clear when their analysis of Lacan is contrasted with their 
analysis of, say, Kristeva.’ In their analysis of the former, unlike the 
latter (p. 39), there is a very clear reluctance to accuse Lacan of 
outright or persistent mistakes or errors. It is more the case, as S&B 
put it, that Lacan’s mathematics appear “bizarre” (p. 34), no doubt 
due to his admittedly difficult accompanying exegesis. In this 
regard, "his statements, when they are understandable, are not 
always false” (p. 34)—indeed, Lacan’s statements are sometimes 
grudgingly declared “not too bad” (p. 26). Problems arise when the 
link between his mathematical statements and psychoanalytic 
theory is unclear. 

Even so, there is no doubt that Lacan sometimes confused terms 
in his discourse, thereby incorrectly relaying the details of 
mathematical definitions and/or theorems.’ In the context of a 
seminar-style delivery perhaps this is to be expected. Given that his 
recourse to mathematics over 25 years was in no way marginal, it is 
quite remarkable that, given a supposedly “hazy” (p. 4) or “vague” 
(p. 13, 34) idea of mathematics and science, it could have led to so 
few readily identifiable mistakes. Either way, however, it is not 
claimed here that Lacan’s knowledge of mathematics was faultless. 
In any case, S&B’s main charge is that Lacan’s use of mathematics 
was misguided and irrelevant to psychoanalysis. 

In this regard, it is interesting to note how in the introduction 
S&B preemptively address themselves to the accusation that they 
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is why identical squiggles on a piece of paper may acquire 
ifferent meanings depending on the domain of its 
application (and therefore interpretation). The fact that the physicist 
Richard Feynman emphasized that quantum mechanics cannot be 
understood is also relevant in this regard—it simply “works” 
(Feynman, 1995:117). 

An appeal to mathematics and physics might indeed have the 
effect of uncritical acceptance among those not versed in mathe- 
matical science (by, for example, attributing to his statements the 
authority of science in the manner of “name-dropping” (p. 13)). 
This, however, will undoubtedly be the case among those who are 
unwilling or unable to follow relevant introductory texts. It is not 
worth denying that a lot of this is going on in academic seminars on 
Lacan where the study of linguistics and mathematics is not 
necessarily encouraged or even suggested. 

This acknowledgment, however, does not dent the integrity of 
Lacan’s invocation of mathematics. In their preface S&B express the 
following wish (no doubt with tongue firmly lodged in cheek): 
“Wouldn’t it be nice (for us mathematicians and physicists, that is) 
_..if topology had something to do with the human psyche?” (p. x) 
Irony, however, does not even begin to explain the simple fact that 
professional mathematicians are drawn to the study of Lacanian 
psychoanalysis; or to explain the many full-text elaborations of 
relevant mathematical ideas such as Lacanian topology. Indeed, 
S&B do make reference to “Lacan’‘s disciples [who] have given full 
accounts of his topalogie psychanalytique” (p. 23). What is curiously 

missing—curious precisely by virtue of its resounding absence—is 
any commentary as to whether their exegetic remarks were at all 
illuminating in making more explicit Lacan’s mathematical intui- 
tions in relation to psychoanalysis. This would constitute at least 
one ideal test-case scenario in determining whether Lacan’s 
mathematical forays can so quickly be dismissed as an unfortunate, 
even sad, quixotic dream. 

Related to the above discussion are the following two claims. 
First is S&B’s claim that Lacan’s mathematical “account is [not] 
original ... from @ mathematical point of view ...” (p. 29; emphasis 
added), Second is their claim that Lacan’s mathematics “cannot play 
a fruitful role in any serious psychological analysis” (p. 34). Prima 
facie, of course, these claims carry the risk of dumbfounding the 
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en one can at the same time openly admit that one does not 
nd the rest of the author's work (p. 8)? Surely, such a clear- 
ration between Lacan’s mathematics on the one hand, and 
A productive impact upon psychoanalysis on the other hand, is too 
” seh 


sme weve! perhaps we can suggest a possible way in which to 
ake sense of S&B‘s first claim that it is possible to judge the 
coinality of psychoanalysis’ use of mathematics “from a mathe- 
origina aeerign: 3 } : 
matical point of view.” And this we can do by again drawing a 
structural homology with the domain of physics. After all, it is well 
known that some of the most original mathematics have been 
snvented and perfected as a result of developments in the domain of 
physics: And there is a reason for this, namely, that physicists are 
driven to address specific issues that arise in their particular area of 
study: the physicist’s use of mathematics is guided by his or her 
intuition, an intuition based on his or her familiarity with the 
particular issues and evidence at stake. 
This brings into relief the old dispute between pure and applied 
mathematicians, allowing us thereby to cast new light on Lacan’s 
use of mathematics. For it is common knowledge that, from the 
perspective of the “pure’’ mathematician, the physicist’s use of 
mathematics is often considered ‘‘sloppy’’, to the point of risking its 
condemnation as outright error. It is often left to the “purists” to 
sort out the mathematical details. In a homologous way, it is Lacan's 
intuition (based on extensive psychoanalytic experience and 
familiarity with the relevant literature) that prompts specific uses 
of mathematics—something that may result in the invention of a 
new mathematics that will be suitable to the psychoanalytic 
domain. The point is that Lacan‘s forte should be located not so 
much in the minutia of mathematical detail but in his powerful 
intuitive grasp of mathematics and mathematical science generally, 
thereby offering up fruitful directions for further research in the 
field of psychoanalysis. And while it is true that Lacan cannot be 
said to have invented a fully-fledged, clearly delimited branch of 
Lacanian mathematics, this is currently the focus of research by 
mathematicians in Lacanian circles.’ It would be something that 
could very well justify the title Lacanian topology, for example, in- 
so-far as the topology the psychoanalyst relies on involves a 


domain-specific set of axioms. 
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the link between Lacan‘s mathematics and psychoanalysis appear 
go elusive, even non-existent, to S&B? This is what cries out for an 
explanation. 

Lacanians would want to insist that only something as simple as 
a basic ignorance of Lacan’s work can serve to explain the 
appearance of these mathematical concepts as enigmatic. Let us 
refer again to S&B’s discussion of Lacan’s topology, and its 
associated concepts of space, boundedness, closure, cut, etc. S&B’s 
central objection is that “Lacan never explains the relevance of these 
mathematical concepts for psychoanalysis” (p. 19). And yet, upon 
further investigation they are forced to admit in a footnote that “the 
relationship between topology and structure is easy to understand” 
(p. 20). But, of course, as they also point out, the final connection to 
psychoanalysis depends upon what one means by “structure”. 

Only ignorance of the most basic ideas of Lacan’s work can 
make such a question possible. Once one recalls how Lacan‘s “the 
unconscious is structured like a language’ summarizes a huge 
swath of his teaching, not only is a conceptual link to topology 
established, its link to psychoanalysis is also readily identifiable. In 
other words, the study of structure—especially in the context of 
linguistics—is indispensable, according to Lacan, in any attempt to 
grasp the workings of the unconscious, and therefore to compre- 
hend the discipline of psychoanalysis. So, without denying the 
difficulty of following Lacan’s commentary, without going beyond 
a familiarity with the most elementary of Lacan’s ideas, the 
accusation that Lacan’s mathematics are irrelevant or arbitrary 
with respect to psychoanalysis cannot but ring hollow. On their 
own terms, a conceptual link is readily identifiable, without having 
to go too deeply into the details of his teaching. 

The problem on the question of substance is that S&B would like 
to oblige Lacan to address them in their own terms, terms whose 
universality they take for granted. From a Lacanian point of view, 
S&B assume the position of the big Other, the Subject-Supposed-to- 
Know of Science. Adopting the position of official spokespersons of 
Science, they—quite understandably, though inexcusably—take it 
upon themselves to police the boundaries of their particular (and 
unargued for) conception of mathematical science, declaring also 
that the domain-specific knowledge of the appropriating discipline 
cannot be of any relevance to their accusations of misguidedness. 
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Conclusion 


Our verdict is that S@B are 
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citizen Who inhabits such a “polity of reasonableness” cannot but be 
horrified, struggling to offer what can only appear as an impotent 
response: “Tt is one thing for someone to disagree with Lacan, or to 
conclude that Lacan is too difficult to be worth the trouble, or to 
decide that Lacan is not one’s “cup of tea”; it is quite another to go 
out of one’s way to invoke institutional faith to endorse and 
encourage cheap entertainment at the expense of authors whose 
work is not examined in any detail.” 

It is clear that S&B’s Intellectual Impostures owes its popularity 
not to any kind of sound scholarship, intellectual integrity, Or 
literary erudition. How then to explain all the fuss surrounding it? 
Deconstructive commonsense suggests that its popularity comes not 
so much from the content between its covers as it does from the 
cultural and academic context in which it appears. We close with a 
Lacanian hypothesis, suggesting that its success is buoyed up by a 
satisfaction or enjoyment (jowissance) that has at least two sources: 


1) the fun poked at French intellectuals who are difficult to 


understand; and 
2) the fun poked at those who poke fun at French intellectuals. 


It is not so easy to steer clear of these two sources of satisfaction. 


Notes 


1. See, in this respect, Aronowitz (1997), Robbins (1996), and, more 
comprehensively, Lingua Franca (2000). 

2. Of course, we do not want to suggest the existence of a shared set of 
reasons leading to this shared (op)position. 

3. But as Lacan insists, the claim that psychoanalysis is (or aims to be) 
scientific should not be conflated with a similar, yet distinct, claim, namely 
that psychoanalysis is a science, at least in the way modern physics is 
traditionally considered to be a science. See, for example, Lacan (1989). 

4. On surface topology, see, for example, generally Lacan (1961-2). For a 
discussion of complex numbers, see his seminar of January 10, 1962. 

5. On this, see Lacan (1969-70). 

6. An index of such a dialogic opening is to be found in the recent 
exchange bewteen J.-A. Miller and R. H. Etchegoyen in Miller and 


Etchegoyen (1996). 
7. We donot claim to be sufficiently familiar with Kristeva’s work to pass 
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CHAPTER NINE 


What causes structure to find a place 
in love? 


Bernard Burgoyne 


enquiry into the processes of premise, postulate, and 

proof. He was particularly concerned with the way in 
which such procedures of science relate to the protocol that 
determines the analytical relation. In the various sections of Freud’s 
Moses and Monotheism—written in the 4 years leading up to 1938— 
he tried to produce an account of the psychic prerequisites for the 
advance of science,} making a series of hypotheses about what it is 
in human life that is strong enough to have an overwhelming effect 
on the power of logic. Since none of the hypotheses that Freud 
produced in this work lie at all close to the recommendations of 
common sense, they call into question the nature and results of the 
psychoanalytical method. The project that Freud was engaged in 
was accordingly the sketching of an outline of the structures 
involved in psychoanalytical technique, and an investigation of the 
relation of these structures to science. 

Freud produced the draft of such an account in his last 
exposition of the nature of psychoanalytic work, written in England 
in 1938. In this work he described some of the basic phenomena of 
post-hypnotic states—states of mind where it becomes apparent 


eo ne of the last projects proposed by Freud was that of an 
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compulsively fabricated by the ego,* The structu 
telationship at this point came to parallel that of ‘ 
the sciences. A Socratic dialectic in both fields ensures that 
structure of one is refound in the Structure of the other. 
parallelism was accentuated by Freud, “start off from what ¢h 
[subject] knows—or thinks he knows—and regards as self-evid en 
without in the first instance contradicting him’ (Freud, 1940b:28; 
This is a recommendation for technique in psychoanalysis, as wel 
as in any Socratic structuring of the sciences, “Beginning from . 
[facts previously] neglected or insufficiently appreciated ... one ¢ 
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a theory of psychic space—but to Lacan, through Koyré, this 
orientation was accessible.'* Lacan had been familiar with Koyré’s 
work from its early stages. When discussing the Copernican 
revolution in 1970, he commented “T received my education in the 
pages of Koyré’s writings’ (Lacan, 1970:429). ‘ 

“The framework of any representation of being... [presumed] in 
any enterprise of thinking, can only be a framework of axioms." 
This characterizes the orientation given to the analytical relation by 
Lacan. Clinical work, postulates, mathematics, and the question of 
being are all interlinked in Lacan’s formulations of psychoanalysis. 
The investigation of foundational issues in mathematics and the 
sciences was well under way in the first decade of the last century. It 
needed only some mediation by which to enter into the clinical 
world. It took two currents to bring these themes into the mainstream 
of psychoanalysis: Lacan’s work in France, and Imre Hermann’s 
investigations in Budapest. And in each case, two staging posts 
served as further intermediaries: the phenomenological psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis of Eugene Minkowski and Ludwig Binswanger. 
Lacan refers to Minkowski in his Doctoral Thesis of 1932 (Lacan, 
1932), and was familiar with his work as a psychiatric colleague— 
particularly within the group Evolution Psychiatrique.'° Minkowski 
refers recurrently to Binswanger, and Hermann refers to both 
Minkowski and Binswanger—but where Binswanger had excerpted 
the mathematics, Hermann put it back in. 

Minkowski had dedicated a whole chapter of his 1933 text on 
phenomenology and psychopathology to the study of space.’” His 
space however owed little to mathematics, having been stripped of 
all geometric or other mathematical structure.!® He tried therefore 
to bring into being a phenomenology of the-space-of-the-environ- 
ment while distancing himself completely from anything mathe- 
matical? In this way, Minkowski is led to give many rich and 
incisive descriptions of the spaces of the human soul, without 
realizing that he is describing mathematical properties of psychic 
life.2° He speaks of localization and containing regions, of interior, 
exterior, and separation, and he distinguishes at least two kinds of 
space—a dark space and a clear space. The two differentiated spaces 
he investigates by describing their spatiality, the “stuff” which 
determines their spatial properties. All of this can be described by 
mathematics and was given its mathematica] form later by Lacan.” 
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episodes and had been hospitalized many times during the 
construction of his revolutionary theories, now usually referred to 
as (cantorian) set theory (Charraud, 1994; Hermann, 1980). 
Hermann had the idea of seeking to find themes that were comunon 
to the mathematics and to the psychotic structure. At the start of his 
study, he set out from the phenomenon of the flight of ideas 


(Hermann, 1980:228-229). 


My parents, grandparents, great-grandparents, my brothers and 
sisters, and all my family, and those close to me, people who are my 
friends, those intimately near to me, as well as my comrades and 
my acquaintances, together with all those more distant people who, 
during these last years, have been around me, that is to say, army 
people, employees, my financial and worldly relations, have most 
often lied, deceived, insulted, scorned, railed, mocked, mumbled, 


dishonoured, brutalised, thrashed me ... 


Hermann suspected that these chains of phrases were produced by 
a patient who—unbeknown to himself—was working within the 
structures of set theory as developed in Cantor's work.” He 
sought—in what are closely related topological structures—to find 
the underpinnings of the structure of a manic-depressive psychosis, 
and to apply these findings to an understanding of Cantor's workin 
mathematics. 

This parallel works both ways. Psychical structure has its 
parallel in the domain of mathematics, and mathematical results 
have structures parallel to them in the domain of the psychopathol- 
ogy of love. The strongest version of Hermann’s thesis is the 
following. All structures in the domain of sexual love have 
translations in the domain of mathematics and, equally, all 
mathematical structures correspond (‘homologously”) to some 
structural domain within the field of love” (Figure 1). 

He considered depression and love, super-ego structure and the 
theory of Ideals, to fall on one side of the homology, and on the 
other, order relations, the well ordering principle and the axiom of 
choice, intuitionism and finitism in proof theory, and general 
problems in the theory of sets of points. Hermann’s conversations 
with the Hungarian mathematicians Laszlo Kalmar and Rosza Peter 

helped him formulate these ideas. The question is where do they 
lead? What kind of parallelism is at work here? What structures are 
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poth psychoanalytic meee and the question of the clinical training 

¢ the psychoanalyst. In answer to the question “Is Freud a 
Spilosopher?” Lacan replied with a “yes, but’ that is, yes, provided 
feat this is taken to indicate that Freud had participated in a 

opernican revolution (Pasch et al., 1985:224). Lacan paralleled 
“ sychoanalytical method” with “Freud’s science”. Each of these 
fields, he claimed, puts into question the status of the ego (Pasch et 
gl., 1985:224). Each necessitates that the psychoanalyst gains access 
to the structures that lie beneath the misrecognitions of the ego, and 
it is the analysis of the structure of language in each of these parallel 
domains that is able to undercut the false connections that have 
fabricated aberrations of science. 

Lacan’s growing interest in mathematical structure in the late 
1940s and early 1950s was supported by several mathematicians, 
and by his working relation with Claude Levi-Strauss (Leader, 
2000b). Over the following decades—and particularly after 1960— 
he would come to prioritize spatial, over other mathematical, 
structures. His often repeated claim as regards spatial structure (or 
topology), that it is the structure of human subjectivity, played an 
increasingly important role in his analysis of clinical issues. 
Topology, he claimed, is “not at all metaphorical”, it is not made 
“in order to guide us” around the clinical structure; topology rather 
ig the structure itself (Lacan, 1972-3). In Seminar XX he claimed ‘‘the 
strict equivalence of topology and structure,’”* and in his Seminar 
XII]—in the session of Wednesday 8 June 1966—he asked his 
audience whether they thought it was necessary to become a 
topologist in order to be a psychoanalyst. He had already raised 
with them the question of the differences between the position of 
the psychoanalyst and that of the mathematician. Topology, he said, 
is not something extra that the psychoanalyst has to learn. Whether 
he knows it or not, topology is the material within which the analyst 
intervenes. 

The parallelism proposed by Hermann was made explicit by 
Lacan in his analysis of the sexuality of Don Juan, which he took to 
be exemplary of the nature of the impasses in human sexual life. 
He proposed the parallelism to exist between the topological notion 
of compactness” on the one side, and sexual jouissance on the other. 
The introduction of the spatial structure of compactness—at times 
Lacan calls this particular structure a logical one—determines that 
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1891 (Freud, 1891). Its structure was complex, and even the 

resentation of it demanded that Freud investigate the structure 
of words and their associations. “The word then”, he explained, “4s 
4 complex representation (Vorstellung) built up from ‘various images 
(or impressions, Bilderny’. These impressions enter into a structure 
of association amongst themselves, and this structure is, as Freud 

oints out, an “open” complex, in the sense that new impressions 
can always be added to it. The corresponding structure of the word 
complex is however not open in this sense; Freud describes it as 
“closed, though capable of extension’. In these pages, Freud repeats 
his claim about the relative openness and closedness of these two 
complexes, suggesting it is not a minor aspect of his argument. 
And—as if these two notions were not already sufficiently 
difficult-Freud puts forward the further claim that the complex 
of object associations and the word complex are themselves tied 
together by a third element, a kind of ligature, which connects the 
word complex with the various images which constitute the nodal 
points of the network of object associations. 

There are many philosophical problems involved in these ideas, 
and Freud seems well aware of this situation. He in fact gives a 
reference to a philosopher from whom he says he is taking these 
notions. The philosopher is John Stuart Mill, and the texts that 
Freud refers to are Mill’s book on logic, and Mill's critical account of 
the Edinburgh philosopher, Sir William Hamilton. Specifically 
Freud makes this reference to Mill where he is attempting to 
demonstrate the result that the word complex is closed, whereas the 
object complex is open (Figure 2). 

There is no reference here however, to the claims put forward by 
Freud as regards the relative openness and closure of the object 
complex and the word complex. But this argument is clearly 
important, and if one perseveres, one can find the passages that 
Freud is drawing on elsewhere in the text of Mill's A System of Logic 
(1843). 

The sources that Freud is drawing on can be found in Book IV of 
Mill's text. Here are two chapters where he investigates the 
properties that a language must have if it is to be suitable for the 
“investigation ... of general truths.” A general name, he says, has a 
connotation, and this is made up of the attributes which the term 
expresses. In ordinary circumstances, it is never clear exactly what 
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that the letters A, B,C, D, E, denote a series of objects; that A possesses 
some one quality in common with B; B a quality in common with rer 
Ca quality in common with D; D a quality in common with E... Is 
it not conceivable that the affinity between A and B may produce a 
transference of the name of the first to the second, and that in 
consequence of the other affinities which connect the remaining 
objects together, the same name may pass in succession from B to C, 
from C to D, and from D to E?” [Stewart, 1810] 


The process now has a name: transference (Figure 3). Its structure 
is that of giving to the connotation of a term some content that 
originally belonged elsewhere. Its subject is that of shift of meaning. 

In the way that Stewart describes his example, the name A 
acquires some of the connotation of E. But he could equally well 
have described the last name as acquiring some of the connotation of 
the first. Each step of the transference from A to E Stewart describes 
as a transition, and such transitions of meaning Stewart is claiming 
are natural to the functioning of language. Stewart is in fact taking up 
the terminology of Hume—natural transitions determine associative 
shifts of meaning, where “natural and habitual” transitions in 
Stewart’s account operate through the linguistic functioning of 

connotation and its shift. What Stewart is doing with Hume’s theory 
of transitions is to make the linguistic functioning in it explicit. He 
does this by conceiving his apparatus of words or phrases as attached 
to their respective connotations, the apparatus that Freud had taken 
up as the stock element of the mind in his book on aphasia. 

In the theory of transference, the central problem is Hume’s, but 
it had cascaded down the traditions of Scottish philosophy in its 
transmission to the series of problems worked on by Stewart. 
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4 n is lost, and the range of objects referred to 
j a sed; and specialization, which is a gain in connotation, and a 
in the employment of a term. Finally, he seeks to relate 
functioning of language to the experience of pleasure 
nd pain to see how agreeableness or painfulness relates to the 
a fin of sense. The focus of his considerations thus becomes 
people do not like to have brought to their attention’. 
The censorship of content is the support of the process of 

eneralization, which he now formulates as “keeping some aspects 
of things out of sight’. The analysis of such shifts he places within 
the domain of logic: “the logician, not being able to prevent such 
transformations, should submit to them with a good grace.’ Just as 
Stewart made explicit the role of language in the phenomena of 
transition, it is Mill who stressed that these phenomena of 
transference and transition have consequences for the operations 
of logic. It is the logician, according to Mill, who is to investigate the 
meaning of terms and its variation. Logicians can “ascertain clearly, 
what it is which, working obscurely” has led people to partially 
grasp allusions of which they are not explicitly aware. When the 
logician has found such a meaning, he can ensure that “mankind 
shall see the meaning which before they only felt, and shall not 
suffer it to be afterwards forgotten’. The precondition for such an 
analysis of language, is to take a position which is opposite to “the 
chimerical one of domineering over language”. 

Freud’s attention to language continued after the aphasia book; 
it was present in a wide range of themes at the tum of the century, 
and was to remain thereafter a central orientation of his clinical 
work, He described the productions of transference in the Dora 
Case as “re-editions” (Neuauflagen) of an old text? sometimes re- 
impressions—or reprints (einfache Neudrucke, unveriinderte Neuau- 
flagen)—sometimes “no longer new impressions, but revised 
editions” (also Neubearbeitungen, nicht mehr Neudrucke). The em- 


connotatio 


the transitive 


phasis that Freud places here on the function of language in trans- 
ference raises the question of whether the theory that h 
on is that of Dugald Stewart. Stewart's theory of transference had 
also placed at its centre the functioning of language, and the 
tation” which is the kernel of Stewart's 
g in his reflections on his 
did not remain within a 


e is drawing 


“augmentation of conn 
theory is precisely what Freud is describin 
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mathematics in the 19th century; and the dependency of son 
aspects of his foundational work on the results produced by Stew; 
is something that is farely commented on. One of the ma 
commentaries produced by Hamilton on the foundations , 
mathematical structure is to be found in a series of letters that 
sent to his student Lord Adare in 1835.8 or 
he attempted to explain the foundations of arithmetic and algebr, 
particularly algebra. In the first letter;“* he described algebra as “th 
science of progression”. Both arithmetic and algebra have as the 
foundation, according to Hamilton, Progressions or “steps” of the 
kind that Stewart had described as the elements of a transition or; 
transference. 

The reason that Hamilton wants such transferences (or ordere 
pairs) as the foundation for this branch of mathematics is 
mathematical concepts are all subject to linguistic transference, 
shift of meaning. Foundational concepts must therefore be privi 
in this respect; they must bring with them the apparatus to anal 
the shift of meaning to which all terms in the field are subject. This 
should be true also for other branches of mathematics and Hamil tor 
founded the only other remaining mathematical domain that he 
considered—geometry—on the theory of transference as well. 

In his sixth letter to Adare,*® Hamilton describes as a primary 
process of the mind an “unconscious working” that takes as its 
structuring apparatus the ordinal relations that constitute steps | 
transference. Later, in his articles on the foundations of geometry, 
he constructed geometrical space on the basis of what he called “the 
ordinal relation of points’. In all of this, he founds his analysis on 
the relation of transference (a “new edition” of a previous point), 
as to help mathematics avoid losing track of altered connotations, or 
even being overwhelmed by entirely unpredictable shifts of meanin; 

As Hamilton developed these themes, the analysis of succession 
took the form of the analysis of transference. As he further. 
developed this notion, he produced a theory of transference which 
he proposed as “fundamental” to algebra, and his analysis of 
transference paralleled exactly the corresponding theory of Stewart. | 
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ae ilton hopes to rescue this situation in the following way: vs 
ua show that “the notion of time is connected with a ing 
i coral then he will proceed to demonstrate that any algel ra 4 
: ral as it is a science” will have the same i Sgro ide The te to 
Boe he says, can best be analysed through the “closely oes 
si in some sort coincident) notion of Continuous Ate gereana se 
ses notion that he italicizes here he had found in a, rte ‘4 
whose greatest contribution to algebra, ere - “ apne 
i i tities which had before 
been to treat as variable “quan ances 
4 had thereby constructed, 
xed or constant”. Lagrange hac dyes 
ae a “Law connecting Change with Change’. This see eagne 
of a law governing the change of elements that had previous - “a 
considered fixed was precisely what Stewart had Ree va 
espect to meanings. Hamilton had been working on the con % ae 
‘ : “wn 
hie ol theory, he says, “many years ago’, and it we siat nee 
was constructing its themes as he was reading Stewa xi - 
i i his work, he says, because he w, 
Hamilton had not published = 
aware of its “departing so far from views now gre etn ane 
It remains to be seen whether or not in the construction of his ry 
‘ f transference. 
de use of Stewart's theory 0 . ;, ; 
i. Thee is something “definite and clear”, he says, in the “oe of 
order derived from the fr NN eee sade Bee 
i i i shes 
and it is on this notion that einer or 
algebras, a notion which he considers “more deep-seated ven: : 
human dni than the notion of order in space. He om p 
equations between moments of time A = B. From a og tae ‘ 
to equations between differences between moments fe) =9* rtd 
D-C; and from there to equations between points on 1d 
i 3 pV Agsieee AB AB AB SeetErom such series, he says, bo 
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ordinal and cardinal arithmetic can be derived, although he wi 
give the details in his present paper. What he has produced 
chains, where a transition from one point to the next can be mad 
any point. Hamilton reflects on the processes that he has introdu 
into the foundations of algebra: ’’This conception involves ; 
depends on the conception of the repeated transference ... or 
continued application of one common mental step’. The terms ¢ 
he uses here are identical to those used by Stewart. He continy 
“for this, and for other reasons, it is desirable to study, general} 
the properties and laws of the transference’. As part of 
argument, Hamilton is proposing that moments of transfe ren 
are fundamental to all algebras, as well as to arithmetic. 
He forms the notion of the “step” which links the first mome 
to the second ("a certain mental step or act of transition’’), and whi 
allows him to utilize the theory of transference as a g 
foundation for al] mathematics. The relation between the logi 
possible algebras that result from the manipulation of steps 
transition—with uniqueness for multiplication and division as 
demand of the system—generates, according to Hamilton, 
“interpretation, or inner meaning” for what are otherwise mere 
formal and uninterpreted mathematical operations. Hamilt 
therefore claims for his theory that it brings to light othe: vi 
“hidden meanings” and that this is done by rendering explici 
functioning of transference. This calculus of the transference, | 
says, proves that “expressions which seem according to commoi 
views to be merely symbolical, and quite incapable of being inter 
preted, may pass into the world of thoughts and acquire reality ../ 
Hamilton returned to these arguments in his most famous text 
his main publication in the theory of quaternions.*? In the fir 
chapter, he proposes the first meanings to be given to "=", "=", “>! 
“<"__first, that is, before any subsequent tranferences extend such 
meanings. With respect to this method he agrees that “’some deg: 
of obscurity still hangs over its logical and metaphysical princip 
He therefore wishes to start from “frontal thoughts’. The new sensé 
that he is giving to these four signifying terms can be based on th 
sense of “-", which is generated by “the analysis of steps i i 
progression”. He says “I regard primarily the sign ’“—’’ as the mark 
or characteristic of an analysis of a progression when ... compared 
with another state of that progression”. The resulting theory, 
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generating a series of results through “transferences” between logi 
and mathematics. It should be emphasized that in doing 
Robinson saw himself as aiming to make more precise the functio 
of an already established usage of “transference” terminology an, 
“transference results in mathematics.°’ The topologist Fel 
Hausdorff, for instance, used this notion as follows: “Now w 
transfer two of the central concepts of elementary analysis into th 
theory of point-sets the concepts of limit and convergence’’. Later- 
in studying Euclidean spaces—he says that he will, for the tim 
being, limit his investigations to the two dimensional plane, beca Is 
of the difficulty of “transferring the results to three or highe 
dimensional spaces” (Hausdorff, 1914:232, 335). Each time he 
proceeds in this way, Hausdorff is producing a new edition of a1 
old text. The transferred mathematical phrases in each case brit 
with them unaltered the concepts and results from the | 
domain—unaltered that is, until they are changed by analysis. — 
Robinson stressed that to set up transfer Principles of this kin, 
you need to work within formal logic (Robinson, 1955). In fact wl el 
he refers to “working within logic’, he says within “formal logic 
or within a comparable formalism”. A transference result fo 
Robinson is a “theorem which asserts that any statement of 
specified type which is true for one particular structure or class 
true also for some other structure or class of structures” (Robinson 
1956:92). He expanded on this some years later, claiming that: 


the use of a formal language enables us to make certain statements 
about entire classes of theorems where “conventional” mathematics 
enables us to deal only with individual theorems. In particular, we 
may be able to show that any theorem of a certain class which is 
true for one type of mathematical structure is also true for another 
type of mathematical structure. A result of this kind will be called a 
transfer principle. (Robinson, 1963:35] 


What relation then exists between Robinson‘s transference 
theorems, Hamilton‘’s and Stewart's transference theorems, and 
the notion of parallelism or homology taken up in Hermann and 
Lacan? Let us first try to formulate a fairly strong version of the 
parallelism thesis, which appears in one of two forms: @) for all 
structures in the domain of mathematics (where a structure is a 
number of sentences together with their consequences”) there exists 
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the foundational role of Ideals. For details of this development 
Burgoyne (1995). 

11. It would take the development of Hilbert’s programme in Gotti 
and the responses of Gédel—and the wider Vienna Circle—to i 
1930s to change this situation. 

12. Koyré was a Russian emigré who studied in Paris and Géttingen be: 
the First World War. He was 26 when he first made contact y 
Hilbert’s work. The teaching programme he experienced in Géttin 
led him to focus his work around questions of axioms, or Postula 
Later this foundational attitude to mathematics would lead 
Propose the mathematization of the concept of physical space as 
hallmark of the scientific revolution of the 17th century. 

13. The other strong influence on Koyré at this time was fro: ) 
phenomenological school in Gottingen. He is almost unique at this 
date in maintaining these two orientations, and not allowing 
mathematical orientation to be subordinated by phenomenologi 
themes. The development of a phenomenological direction wi 
field of the foundations of mathematics was later to characterize mu 
of the creative work done on foundational questions of logic ai 
mathematics in France. ? 

14. Through other sources this orientation was also available to Im 
Hermann—see below. Koyré worked on foundational issues of of der 
number, class, set, continuity and limit over the period from 1910 t 
immediately after the Second World War. In this work he was involve 
in critical discussions with Bertrand Russell, Abraham Fraenkel, an 
Yehoshua Bar-Hillel. See Jorland, 1981:35-42. 

15. Jorland on Koyré—see Jorland, 1981:42. 
16. Minkowski was a founder member of this group, set up in 1925 ang 
Lacan was an active member. 


18. “In this way we find ourselves confronted by the problem of 1 
space ... or, if it is permitted to express ourselves in this way, of a sp 
which is a-mathematica] and a-geometric’’ (Minkowski, 1933). 

19. Minkowski is simply mistaken in taking this step: he thinks 
mathematical space is uniform’, whereas there is a need for ma 
varieties of spatiality in the construction of the space of live 
experience. Of course, mathematica) spaces come in many and su 
different ‘’varieties’’. ; 

20. For a recent attempt to find such properties in the phenomena 0 
childhood autism, see Burgoyne (2000b). . 

21. See those of Lacan’s Seminars—starting in 1961 through to 198 
where mathematical formulations of clinical problems are made 
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pea For the influence of Herbart on Freud see Burgoyne an 
TSP ; 
2000). 
ae he texts by Hermann are organized around ace wren 
e a et between psychoanalysis and mathematics. oat ae 
11945) “Psychological considerations on ie po, aura ee’ : ns 
ts” (1949); and “The function of choice in thinking: its Nas cs mek oa 
. sychopathology”” (1965). A text preceding this series 1s wmv 
oe Goa Theodor Fechner” (1925). All these papers are a 
pa 
in Hermann (1980). ee, 
i d of Cantor—as was the cas 
is brought the study of Hilbert and of Car ow 
ae Koy ean a central place in his investigations of the structure of t 
Fie : % 
25 ieotl also proposed parallelisms between “eg a hoepee hl : 
. sychic structures in the work of Bertrand Russell an one oe 
Prous The focus that he proposed may in some peuriegy Pas 
too hastily imposed, but the mathematical instincts wi anit 
worked were accurate and, in important respects, richly pr m7 “a “ 
26. It must be noted here that the Anglo-Saxon neh ot ay ring 
, introduction of formalized structures 1n the work o i 
i f Matte- Blanco. 
to some extent, in the work o} untied 
27. He cites Binswanger (1933), and the work of 360) SG se one 
and Kraepelin in seeking out spatial and set-theoretic 
in psychosis. Ibid., pp. 229-230. ‘ 
28 nea of heuristic slogans, Hermann has two: @) You AS do — y 
, doing mathematics; and (2) you can do mathematics by. oing Te 
29 Thi hrase also has the sense of a separate theme, that is, of a partial, 
: BE 
i divided subject. on 
30 aa tation of Freud’s reply was made at the meeting of me nt 
Francaise de Philosophie on 25 January, 1955. oem ompre 
Boutonier’s paper were given by Gaston Bachelard, 
éne Minkowski, and Jacques Lacan. : : 
31 Te proposal that has its roots in Lacan’s longstanding adoption 0 
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the Socratic method. When Lacan writes a postulate or Proposition— 
either the conceptual or clinical domain of psychanalysis—he intend S 
to be taken as a supposition subject to Socratic technique: criticis 
objection, contestation and refutation. Compare this to Freud’s scien if 
methodology as referred to above in note 4. ’ 
32. That clinical reality is put into a direct relation with this question of # 
nature of a science is characteristic of both Freud and Lacan. See, in th 
Tespect, the themes of dialectic and rectification that Lacan introd 
as solutions to the problem of the rel 
transference in Lacan (1958). 
33. Lacan (1972): Seminar XX, 21 November 1972. Lacan claims to 
demonstrated this claim in his Parallel text Lacan (1973). 
34. Since 1980 much work has been done 


lation of interpretation an 


1980, 1985, 1990, 1994, 1997; Soury, 1982; Granont-Lafont, 1985, 1990 
Vappereau, 1988; Bidelsztein, 1992; Bertheux et al., 1998; am 
Lavendhomme, 2001. ‘ 

35. Also in the session of 21 November in Lacan (1972-73). | 

36. In such a compact Space any cover of the space by open sets—finite Oo 
not in number—is equivalent to a sub-cover which is finite, whos 
elements are “taken one-by-one’’. 

37. "{This] breaks with everything setting itself up as philosophy”: Ibid. 
11. Lacan had perceived structuralism as Opposed to many currents o 
Philosophy for many years; in terms of Hermann’s version of thi 
Lacan knew of Hermann’s work, and seems to have met with hi 
around 1971. 7 

38. The footnote in Freud’s text is “}. S. Mill, Logic, I, Chap. HI, and “An 
Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy”. Some of 
following arguments can be found in Burgoyne (1981, 1995). 

39. Book IV, Chapter IV: “On the requisites of a philosphical language 
the principles of definition’; and Book IV, Chapter V: “On the na 
history of the variations in the meaning of terms”, 

40. See Knight (1806). 

41. See du Marsais (1818[1729-30]). 

42. Postscript to Freud (1905). 

43. The recipient was Edwin Richard Windham Wyndham-Quin, late 
third Earl of Dunraven. Hamilton's text was later published by his 
biographer Graves as “Sir W Rowan Hamilton on the Elementary 


Conceptions of Mathematics” in Hermathena, Vol Ill, 1878; it is reprinted 
in Hamilton (2000). 
44. Ibid.: the letter was written on 4 March, 1835. 
45. Ibid.: 18 March, 1835. 
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46, Hamilton (1846-49) in Hamilton (2000). 

¥7. Hamilton (1879[1835)). 

48. Lagrange (1804). 

49, Hamilton (1853). 

59, A starting point for t 
excellent history of alge 


er he devised new parameters for the fields of logic, and rais: 
51. Inso 


roblems in the relation of logic to i eral ama ee Hs 

pe research within logic and producing new resu 
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i f the unconscious; 
isa ry ache, ‘eminite sexuality; order relations as one 
eu to explain pathologies of thinking; and eae a ei a wal 
b nie by me to explain some of the problems of ¢ oa... 
34 my a une correspondance entre la topologie et la pratique’: vernina 
ae XXVI, 21 November, 1978. 
: San d 
55. In relation to Gédel’s un : j 
: sufficiently strong versions of enionriay " 
“Ya faiblesse du mental’’. See Seminar i 
a in the 1970s, Gédel suggested that 
is conversations with Hao Wang in the me e 4 
“ Bi contains the sketch of a developing theory”. aie r 
a he thought he could demonstrate that there uns inal ‘ 
aa is i it would c 
i ch a way that i 
ulatiny choanalysis in su ie f yas 
“toa in _ that he was used to giving to this term. See 2g 
2132, 306). he econ Ds 
57, owe have an intuition of ordering which is bigs abate ii 
tric intuition ... our topological intuition oo eyo i aa 
inthe statements about topological ordering are more 
intul le 
true” (Wang, 1996:265). iis j 
Th ae of Eh eats with that of “exists” —raises @ ari P 
" Bee Lieut of logic. The form of ancient Egyptian a i 
pas. 0 “all seems already to grasp some ig st ae a 
ian i f “eve , 
“all” i ient Egyptian is made up 0 é - 
ee" jets aie not exist. Problems with this ar Pe one : 
bee: ps defining “existence’’ in terms of the nega 
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Sierpinski cites Hans Hahn, in pointing out some of the more mo 
difficulties: 
By existence in mathematics we understand something completel 
different from what it is taken to be in everyday life ... or in the natur, 
sciences. If it’s clear for us what the physical sciences understand by 
existence, it’s not at all clear what mathematics understands by this 
word. Actually, there is no agreement about this term amongst 
specialists, be they either philosophers or mathematicians. Amon 
them you find representives of innumerable points of view; you could 
Say: quot capita—quot sententiae’. (Sierpinski, 1951:31] 
99. This indicates that a central role should be given in the founda’ 
mathematics to order relations, ordinal numbers (of an “approp 
size), and a similarly “appropriately” constructed set theory. 
would replace what is more usually done, that is the found 
mathematics on an axiomatized set theory using a number of 
arbitrary) cardinality postulates combined with a somewhat traditi 
ally maintained ‘choice of axioms for sets. 
60. Its properties are that nothing is in a transference relation to itself 
that the transference relation is transitive: that is (1) not Taa, and 
Tab and Thc then Tac. This is sufficient to axiomatize the tra 
relation—the relation that in mathematics is called the relation of (stric 
partial order: the sign “>” can be used—wherever it seems appr 
ptiate—to replace this sign “T”’. ; 
61. The basic parallelism statements are of the form: “for all t1 there is 
where tl may be, for instance, “connected”, where the themes tl a 
are in a transference relation to each other, and where t1 is on the 
the diagram, and t2 on the right. All such Statements—together 
their underlying logics—need to be formulated according to 
recommendations of this “psychoanalytic parallelism”, in a be 
mathematics whose fundamental relations are those of order. 
62. Freud (1939), Section III, Part LC. 
63. Freud (1939), Section Ill, Part I.C. 
64. Parry (1989). 
65. Freud (1939), Section II, Part LD. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


A Lacanian approach to clinical 
diagnosis and addiction 


Rik Loose 


poses a question which he feels he cannot evade. After 

contemplating the similarities between the development of 
civilization and the individual he wonders whether it is possible to 
make the diagnosis that “under the influence of cultural urges, 
some civilizations, or some epochs of civilization—possibly the 
whole of mankind—have become neurotic?” (Freud, 1930:144). He 
immediately points out the danger implicit in making this kind of 
diagnosis by saying that ‘we are only dealing with analogies and 
that it is dangerous, not only with men but also with concepts, to 
tear them from the sphere in which they have originated and been 
evolved” (Freud, 1930:144). This is a very important remark. 


r | ¥ owards the end of his Civilization and its Discontents Freud 


The tearing apart of concepts and humans 


Sometimes, in order to explore a new field or a particular 
phenomenon for which there are as yet no conceptual tools, the 
man of science has no choice but to tear concepts away from their 
original place and position. This must be done with great sensitivity 
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to both the area explored and the area from which the concepts hav, 
been borrowed. When concepts and theories are transported fro 
one area of study to another, they sometimes undergo radical 
changes depending on the object of study and the context they have 
been taken from. This process can lead to confusion and the 
criticism that this new application is based on a misunderstanding 
of their original meaning and application. This form of criticism js 
grounded on a particular conception of science which suggests that 
concepts refer to a particular reality or to particular objects in a 
straightforward and unproblematic way: concepts belong specifi- 
cally to the objects or reality studied and should not be detached 
from them and deployed elsewhere. The foundation for this. 
conception of science is a belief that nature contains laws and an 
order which exist independently of the researcher. Lacan calls e 
laws and the “order of things” in nature, which supposedly exist 
independently of the human subject, a “knowledge in the real”, 
This Lacanian conception of modern science is crucial. It evokes his 
remarks on the subject of science from “Science and truth”. He 
indicated there that modern science, which was born in the 17th 
century, was the precondition for the discovery of the subject of 
psychoanalysis (Lacan, 1966:6-7). How are we to understand this? 
Knowledge which exists in nature presupposes a subject for whom 
this knowledge is meaningful. It also implies a subject who has a 
desire to know this knowledge. This subject is called the “subject of. 
science” and it is the subject upon which psychoanalysis operates. 
Modern science made the decision to find certainty in the object and 
concentrated its efforts exclusively there. Freud discovered, under- 
lying this search for certainty, a doubting subject and set himself the 
enormous task of studying the relationship between this subject and 
the object. In this task he stumbled upon the problem of meaning: 
and language as the elements which connect the two, but which also 
obscure their relationship at the same time. ‘ 
Towards the end of the 19th century Freud realized that 
language is an important part of the human psyche. He observed 
that the psyche is structured and that using language in certain — 
ways can establish a change in people. Asking people to ‘‘free- 
associate” he found the focus and emphasis of their speech to be 
forever shifting. One thing would always lead to another, never 
settling onto something specific. Freud had discovered displacement 
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as one of the mechanisms of the psychic apparatus. But he a ow 
discovered that this psychic apparatus was centred aoe arenscred 
which people would avoid. Freud ees a a oa ‘ . : cone 
selves 
3 aa pact eaquananteniod that is gone forever. It 
ae re) esi initially in hallucinations and only later in 
word Freud had no conceptual tools at his disposal to 4 
these discoveries in a theory of language; @ theory re < . 
include the subject and this object. Not that rea theory di eel 
in his life-time, he just did not know about it. These = it a 
the object, the subject and language have far reaching eae “ 
for our understanding of science and the question of diagnos 
i rr cao between the subject of science and his or her 
object of study is of an impotent nature, because every sn, rae 
step in scientific research leads to the further retreat of its objec 
instance, advances in neuroscience and neuropsychopharmaco aw 
only seem to lead to the discoveries of ever more Se eeatien ers 
and newer forms of interactions between them, whilst none 0: red 
discoveries take us any further in our understanding and ee 
of psychopathology.” But that is not all. The further me cn te 
science retreats, the more the subject of science tends ‘ “ + 
forward. This situation is absolutely antithetical to the . on “¢ 
scientific objectivity. A remark by John werent Pro ae he 
Neuropharmacology at Cambridge University, might serv’ 
illustration of this point:? 


You know you have to be convinced, you really have Bot ne 
convinced in science that you are right. This business al te ae 
impartial scientist assembling facts in order to disprove x poe 
esis is absolute balderdash. Karl Popper could Hever Kin’ 
further from the truth. You have got to be SOL aad Yes, 
think most scientists are deluded. [Healy, 1996:545] 


We could conclude from this remark that, asa scientist, ro 
does not have much time for the painstaking and sete vee 
of gathering data using the empirical method of objective sci " 
research, which according to Popper, should lead to ne ae “i 
one’s scientific work providing that this happens on eee avy 
continous falsification of hypotheses. The implications of Hug 
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remark are that scientists can be convin 
Tesearch is done and that science 
tight in their conviction, Objective science, in that case, is only a 
of what the subject of the scientist intuitively knows already. 

The history of psychiatry in the 19th and 20th centuries is ¢ 
history of the continuous attempt and failure to isolate 
functional area of the psyche which would give a conceptual unj 
and clarity to the differential clinic of psychopathological disorders 
This failure causes psychiatry to revert back to the relative securi 


nosological systems and classifications which are meant to grasp 


clinical reality. The security provided by nosology and classificatic 
is the illusion of control and mastery over something whi 
unknown or not understood and it is indeed an illusion becaus 


pirical reality; in fact 25 
, 1994:62). The latest and 


ced about the truth be 
only has to prove that they w 


The categories of mental disorders included in the diagnostic _ 


manuals function as prototypical examples of states of psychic 


illness that can be determined through observation and deduction, 
Nevertheless, 


the univocal empirical Tecognition and delineation of — 
mental disorders remains a psychiatric sign, 
objectivity and a fully adequate categorical syste! 
to realize. Current diagnostic systems 
many epistemological shortcomings, 
by psychiatrists themselves, but the 
cases because professionals are c 
better available. Of course the question is what this better thing 


would be: a more guaranteed objectivity through a system with 
more or less differentiations, or 


a radically different approach? 
(Nobus, 1997:53] 


since a perfect 
m are impossible 
for mental disorders have 
which are often acknowledged 
Y continue to be used, in many 
onvinced that there is nothing 


4 


‘ 


It is very important to look at the Possibility of developing a 
radically different approach to our understanding of psychopathol- 
ogy and especially to addiction (as one of the manifestations of — 
psychopathology) which, of all the mental pathologies, is arguabl 
the one that occurs most frequently. This radically different 
approach is a necessity, because the attempt to find certainty in~ 


through naming and categorization, 


the object (of clinical reality), 
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i j further 
f this object and a 
j lead to a further retreat o [ aoe 
om” a between subject and object- But there is soem — 
7 ing that a similar epistemological shift w Lana nae 
- a - and psychopathology as took place in som 
schia 
ie the end of the 18th century. paneer 
. Positivist science, which depends on pelea Bed 
and classification of empirical reality, ae abhi 
tituting itself as a science, ve) 
pron ~ sche ae characterizes the emergence of a , 
ae edicine. That means that it hopes iy yes eed 
e it 
aoa of observations to the postulation te) ef ee 
sie 1 dynamic of which these observations are o: He aie 
Ww 
ee What the history of ‘Sah dhaaeed ane canis 
ie ification sys i 
illati elaborate class an 
eee Pore to isolate from this a differential = re 
me unities. Up to now, this wigs . ve . ser 
ait ntial clinic based on functional unities has faile 
iffere 
i thology. 
itself i domain of psychopa i 
bie ‘al cae he has divided approaches to a: eahhes pate 
ae a ie century into two broad categories ( He , 
i : i aspects of the two ca , 
:74-97). 1 will outline some asp nee, 
neal ee respects the ideas put a we : a +a 
translated Dutch text, converge with the his ory prone 
ae all d, more importantly, will lead to similar ee, 
a a, a distinction between what he calls the — 
2 re a 4 
a ma ositive-science” and the moral ee ces 
= ‘es is the paradigm of reductionist materia si i 
e 
roots that go back to Democritus who postulated epee a a 
be reduced to fundamental particles. The basic pre capa enn 
a Re le, is that every psychopathology should ie ee 

e i aii (or be based ona disorder in one satan pire: 
wae and should therefore be a HE pe ata ee 

ica i ly 1950s gav' 

i f neuraleptica in the ear y ae es 
den ee siatnt The logic was as — * rane 
stances can have an effect on pathological soi meen i 
2 of this behaviour must surely be chemically ba nang 
od sequences of this scientific way of thinkin: g ae 
7 - ws chided. The illness is defined as a nosological — hwnd 
Pair ake only its vehicle. In fact, even as a vehicle, the pa 

e pal 
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an interference in the understanding of the nature of the disease. T 
subject is a passive victim of an organic agent and carries 
responsibility whatsoever for his or her mental problem or disea; 
The second paradigm, the moral paradigm, has roots in the fi 
century before Christ when the sophist Protagoras postulated ¢h 
all perceptions could be reduced to their subjective determinatio 
and can therefore only contain an individual truth (for instance, 
people seeing the same thing does not mean that they experience ; 
in the same way). Despite this Position, Protagoras does accept 
certain perceptions are better than others: the perceptions of hea 
people are better than those of sick People. Better perceptions 
those that have better factual consequences. This leads to a para: 
involving the simultaneous claims that perceptions are always suk 
jective, and that some perceptions have better “factual” (objective 
consequences than others. The inevitable consequence of this 
paradox is that, despite the aspect of subjectivity, one depends on 
an authority, or a master who knows, for knowledge about 
difference between good and bad Perceptions. The relevar 
consequences of this concept were the special institutions created, 
such as psychiatric asylums and hospitals which were headed b a 
master or “chef de clinique” who would know what is good for the 
Patient. Essentially, diagnosis and treatment within the mora 
paradigm come down to this: people become mentally ill as a result 
of sick-making perceptions or ideas, and treatment is done in a hea 
environment with the help of a masterful figure. In other wor 
treatment takes place within a discourse in which there is no place for th 
choices, desires and responsibilities of the subject. This paradigm is strongly 
reflected in today’s social/psychological approach. ¥ 
It is striking that both paradigms rely on external factors, In the 
first paradigm the subject is the victim of an organic factor and in 
the second paradigm the environment is responsible for the 
problem of the subject. Consequently, this subject is an “accidental” 
component in the therapeutic mechanism and the treatment takes f 
Place despite his or her responsibility. 4 
But psychopathology has not managed to reduce itself in any 
stable way to the functional systems of the brain and their disorders, 
nor has it managed to grasp clinical reality in a perfect and 
unequivocal language, reminiscent of the famous statement of the 
18th century sensualist Condillac, who said: Une science parfaite serait 
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i ires a clear language). It is 
He ere popathology refuses 10 separate tel fom subjectivity 
a eon ‘culture What the history of psychopathology . me | 
oe the constant attempt to exclude the é' subjec 
ae ae f both clinician and patient) from its full investiga * ; 
Tae 7 tries to find certainty in an unstable object of study 
ale —s it manages to ignore the relationship a mos 
me a = ee? and between subject (of the clinician) and vena 
ie a a scientific conception of soprnne net oon 
aforementioned p j 
ae is arene se a and functional (or aren 
See ee in common the fact that the subject (of both patien 
er rs stands excluded in relation to the cause as well asin 
ine the treatment. That surely must ps to aot et 
rel : : 
is it not the subject who is happy or unhappy, ™ 
vicastil pave + who seceea or a st ts mnowed 
i 1 c 
» re weeny ue ns and, who ultimately is the 
oie ieee ws—-whether he or she is consciously aware of it 
ne ieee of their relationship to these sensations, 
i ee aia experiences and responsibilities? Can we believe 
a a sia he experiences and their causes ore ee oon 
dently of us? Or can we be told precisely a - to ote 
live with—these experiences by sects w . ron atom 
iences themselves? What is interesting a on q jouer 
ne defy both an objective and a moral answer. Speke nf 
aon an ethical ra po ail < ogo ys ann 
is i r r 
i Ren pee vith aa fact that death will come “aM 
wal ke - is beyond good or bad. The ethical response 1s ge a 
a apne." themselves with this fact, irrespective o 
su 


lies havin, 
ccessful outcome of this process, because success Imp ies z 
a . . : 
reached an external objective or ideal. 


The Freudian Intervention 


Freud shif ted emp! 1asis from the eye to the ear in his clinic al 
pr ctice. The difference between seein; and listenin is quite 
a €. 5 g 
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here am see is what you see, but when you liste; 
ngs. Things that are hidden from thi oof 
: e eye, things 
SONS oy or—when not understood—can couse deel \ 
ee net was that meaning is not always obvious a 
nis . at produces it. Freud heard the existenel ke ; 
pit (eh spy ates of the unconscious allowed hi te. 
sychopathological clinic based i 
. . . as on . ice 
interaction of subjectivity and clinical structure ‘uae nail 
8 at strict differentiation and separation of ae k 
¢ i in the psychoanalytic arena. This dialectical intel 
wi oi the classical psychiatric nosography and +o 
with the possibility of a theoretical unity. This is naa a fo 
unity that is not acceptable to the pretensions of objectiv ; 
pho 2 se who prefer instead the unity of the ‘oheal 2 
object and the unity of word or con i vel 
an cept and thing. Th 
: itys« ord, ig. The prefere 
she eine of unity in objective and empirical] science, > pee ‘ 
~ in the domain of psychiatry and psychopathology, has led to 
passe, especially in the area of clinical diagnosis.® The failure 
4 a ae ayee system that classifies symptoms and syndro 
en sorders on the basis of a i 
| precisely Jocatable causati 
wae etiology and an accurate prognosis for each dicotaalll e 
ee ee * create a diagnostic system that matches up pertell 9 
i ical reality, has become blatantl i | 
' ; bvious in clinical 
practice. Moving away from dia i He criaell 
gnosis and treatment, psychiatry, 
i a ie ame) become a practice of patient ange ae 
care. where this transformation ha ; 
; et s not taken pla 
— oe and clinical diagnosis are largely a oa of 
ition based on personal experience. Verhaeghe writes: 


Every clinician has experienced in his life a certain amount of _ 
anxiety, depression, relationship problems, problems in growin pk 
ni ae me as what he encounters in his client is BL ie a 
e limits of his own experience, he will i i . 
likely as “normal”. However, if : naan Whe aa 
mal”. | , if what he encounters in his client i 
res oak his quantitative field of experiences, ne Wl 
enly diagnose it as pathological and if it is situated outside 


his qualitative field of i 
experiences, the diagnosis wi 
psychosis. [Verhaeghe, 1994:35] PAG a ee 
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indicate the quantitative and qualitative differences between the 
different categories of mental illness and pathology. The reason for 
failing to develop these criteria—and criteria are ultimately nothing 
else than points of reference which determine the difference between 
normality and abnormality—is based on the fact that there is nothing 
outside language that can guarantee the absolute validity and 
truthfulness of these criteria. Therefore the unity between clinical 
category (or concept) and clinical reality (or object) cannot be 
established. There is no 4 priori correspondence linking the two 
orders. In psychoanalysis there is really only one point of reference, 
or one criterion for truth, and that is that the constitution of the 
subject in language entails the confrontation of the subject with the 
trauma of a lack. All subjects, in their own way, try to come to terms 
with that fact. Everything the subject does, whether in language or 
outside language, is to be understood as the attempt to live with this 
trauma of the lack. 

Considering the impasse in clinical psychiatry and psycho- 
pathology in terms of failing to develop a coherent clinic of 
diagnosis and treatment (in psychiatry treatment is to a large extent 
dependent on making the correct diagnosis), it might be worthwhile 
to look at the possibility of applying the theoretical unity of 
psychoanalysis to the clinical area of addiction. In no other clinica] 
area is it more obvious that the relationship between subject and 
object can be very problematic and extremely disturbed. For this 
yeason it makes sense to apply a theory that is based on the relation- 
ship between the subject and object and to apply a psychopathology 
that centres around the different structures, modalities and avatars 
that characterize this relationship. For instance, the attempt to 
establish a differential diagnosis of perversion based on the 
description and classification of sexual behaviours, their conse- 
quences and the contexts in which they occur, ultimately failed 
precisely because it ignored the clinical structure of the relationship 
between the subject and the (sexual) object (Nobus, 1994:132, 142; 
Temmerman, 1994:126, 127; Verhaeghe, 1994:242, 243). Another 
reason why it makes sense to consider the possible contribution 
psychoanalysis can make to the area of addiction is that the 
contributions made by objective and empirical science or psychiatry 
have so far only led to unsatisfactory results that show an alarming 
inconsistency. A coherent diagnosis of addiction—based on the 


SS 
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description of addictive/compulsive behaviours (drug taki 
alcohol consumption), the addictive/toxic characteristics of d 
and alcohol (and their effects on the psyche, soma and socia 
environment), and the course and development of the addictive 
disorder/disease—has not been succesfully realized. Nor has { 
been possible to establish a Precise cause-and-effect relationshi 
between addiction and specific psychological characteristics, socia 
factors or medical/ organic anomalies that can explain the phenor 
enon of addiction in a uniform way.’ ‘ 
It appears that something in relation to addiction is indetermi- 
nate. In other words, it is very difficult to positively define eit el 
addiction or drugs themselves (including alcohol). Perhaps the most 
commonsense definition of a drug is that it is a substance whic 
when incorporated produces alterations of the mind and the body, 
This definition makes so much sense that it has no explanatory 
value. Coffee, tea, tobacco, sugar, water, food, prescription dru 
illegal drugs, can all be incorporated and may even act as drugs, A 
lot of people are addicted to alcohol, but can we say that it is ¢ 
drug? Is it perhaps a poison, or a food? Particular drugs taken in 
certain doses can become poisons but in other doses function a: 
remedies (Plato already hinted at this ambiguity of the pharmako 
Does a drug become a medicine when it is made available only | 
medical prescription (it seems that marijuana is now going t 
used for the medical treatment of glaucoma, whilst amphetamin 
travelled the other direction by crossing over from being legal to 
being illegal) and what exactly is the difference between prozac and 
ecstacy besides the legal aspect? (Lenson, 1995:4). The history © 
legislation of drugs shows that, in terms of function and effects of - 
drugs, the law is arbitrary. Despite these indeterminate and 
undefinable aspects of drugs and drug-taking we definitely know 
that addictions exist. The real problem is how to study them. 
Empirical science relies for its assertions on Statistically significant 
data gathered from so-called representative samples. This approach 
is therefore never in a position to address the relationship betweer 
drug (object) and addict (subject). A consequence of the empirical 
method is the assumption that drugs cause uniform effects implying 
that the effects are only related to the drugs and indeed have 
nothing to do with the relationship between the object-drug and the 
subject-user of the drug. Empirical science is forced, by its 
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Ales es 4 

ethodology, to avoid considering the possibility that — = 7 

fe effect of drugs are inherent to the subject. This eh ae vd 

because drugs are profoundly ambiguous in eh ae eee, 

i +t. They can function as pols 
call a their ‘silos it ig a well-known fact that drugs ol 
ai a affect people differently and can affect Ce ging ie 
an i ds neither func 
i ij t times. In other wor fu 

citer yee and empirical research fails in the ei 
is . ‘ r 

a addiction because the subject (yet again) throws a REED “ 
work Or perhaps it is better to say that the subject is 50 te “ese 

; i i blished a very detai 
in its spoke. Alain Delrieu, who pul lis 
ra se ‘ie 400 written texts on addiction published in the a 
: a 20th century to which he gave the title L inconsistance ~ 
Toxicol (The Inconsistency of Ped aetna . 
iplici ientific disciplines which are intere 
multiplicity of scientific ose Fr nbenta 
iti i ible to respond in a straig: 

theme, it is actually impossib ocean 
tions which obsess the adult world, ‘wny hy 

i aa peat drugs?’ and ‘who are those who eee 
i 1988:101, my translation). In other words, addiction ete ‘: 
but then is no such person as the (typical) ee Pm = vee nd 

i fers to wi s_ boo! 
int Markos Zafiropoulos re 
ie not Exist.? Despite the uniform social, legal ee 
i icti ionship between a 
ifestation of addiction, the relations : ion a 
hentee is neither uniform nor predictable in any way. bape 
to the discourse of addiction is perhaps a way be sented Hee 
isteni i bject who is 
listening to the speaking su 
tal Hest a listening beyond a general mymagtomsialeey- But 
what can we say about some of what has been heard so far? 


j i j ial 
Civilization and its toxicomanias—rudiments ‘aa add nl 
diagnosis of addiction based on the concept of “admi 


In the very last pages of Civilization and its Discontents sor 
diagnoses the disorder in human civilization an a way wie on o 
naa acceptable to psychiatry. In his observation of isas ai 
has come to the conclusion that it is an eee sibs nro 

iness, but cannot have bk: (Freu ; 145). 
ee cane is destined to suffer. Earlier on in the article he wrote: 
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But the most interesting methods of averting suffering are those 
which seek to influence our own organism. In the last analysis, all _ 
suffering is nothing else than sensation; it only exists in so far as we 
feel it, and we only feel it in consequence of certain ways in which 
our organism is regulated. The crudest, but also the most effective 
among these methods of influence is the chemical one—intoxica- 
tion. [Freud, 1930:78] 


The connection, established by Freud here, between suffering, the 
regulation of our bodies and intoxication is extremely interesting 
and demands further exploration. The immediate context from 
which this quote is taken is crucial for an understanding of the 
problem of addiction in the field of psychoanalysis. I will therefore 
explore this context in some detail here. Freud indicates that 
suffering threatens us from three directions: our bodies, the external 
world and our relations to others (Freud, 1930:77). This last source 
causes us most suffering. Isolating ourselves from others is thus one 
solution to our problems. Drugs and alcohol can provide us with 
pleasure, but they can also render us incapable of “receiving 
unpleasurable impulses’. These two effects appear to be intimately © 
connected with each other. Both the pleasure these “foreign 
substances” can generate and the halt they can call to unpleasurable 
impulses, whether they come from within or outside the organism, — 
are independent of the Other. Freud writes: “The service tendered 
by intoxicating media in the struggle for happiness and in keeping 
misery at a distance is so highly prized as a benefit that individuals 
and peoples alike have given them an established place in the 
economies of their libido” (Freud, 1930:78). Implied in this 
statement and its wider context we already encounter the rudiments 
for a possible differential diagnosis of addiction which is not based 
on observation of empirical material, but is based on a certain 
economy and distribution of pleasure and jouissance. The economy 
and distribution of jouissance result from the constitution of the 
subject in language (or the field of the Other). In an article entitled 
“Libido and toxic substance”, I have argued how the constitution of 
the subject in language is able to represent “certain ways in which 
our organism is regulated”, how different forms of jouissance result 
from this process, and how certain distributions of these forms can 
lead to toxicity and indeed cause suffering, pain and anxiety (Loose, 
1996:32-43). I will briefly outline that argument here. 
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In the latter part of his work Lacan became very interested oy - 
dy. In Seminar XX, he says that we enter reality wi “. 4 
a aie of jouissance and that there is no other ns ne z ; 
a uage (Lacan, 1998:55). Language is therefore a , en 
ou iSoAit a kind of enjoyment that is different ers o bap on 
ie i itality. The introduction o1 
i i d total vitality. 
of ediate experience and | tali AAR Fe 
ignifi a differentiation of jouissance. ‘ 
a thn a subject, it allows this Anat i cae “om 
pe ism into a body which it can have. 
the being of a real organism i yw 
reat point % departure was that the constitution of ai ae 
subject is not a very successful process and Lacan made 1e ae 
that this failure also applies to the body. 1 mtd * ay . - 
[ f that fact it con 
is structurally incomplete and because o : 
of partially symbolized body in ——. men real a. 
i become cause for suffering a 
ized) parts of the body can - "sae 
ic effect.'° The use of drugs and a 
sense they have a toxic ef! Fc son ot 
te this toxicity of the y- 
serve as an attempt to regula a 
ici tuated in the alcoho! 
i to note that the real toxicity is not si 
or eee the body."? The signifier also creates a lack in the 
el by cutting him off from a primordial jouiissartve op 
fl cterizes the dual unity with the mother/ universe (Freu ‘s 
oa feeling). This is known as symbolic castration. nent 
' j isfied because it w esire 
tion leaves the subject unsatis thes 
ee more than ordinary pleasure or jouissanice. pee Wx 
i i the subject will panic as this her 
di threatens to be realized, 
niskeutilalian’ The realm beyond ordinary pleasure is os ak e 
i Icohol can function as atte 
the death-drive. Drugs and a OT 
i imi jouissance 
ith ordinary (thus limited) pleasure (or P 
ee sdeiftaaibaicls more or indeed, occasionally, they ee 
‘tao as barriers against the lethal or toxic domain ond 
ordinary pleasure which threatens to annihilate the es a a 
icity i i in the chemicals, 
se, the toxicity is not situated in sian 
preven top of this the introduction of the signifier leads to a 
spaeanditiidl never reaches its full potential.’* For all these ron 
inevi j t only desires bigger an e 
it is inevitable that the subject no ; pena | 
pine but will also suffer and experience arviety. This wae ~word 
aie! that in a Lacanian conception of the subject, es 
alcohol can function differently for different 2 Sree eT ” 
relationship to jouissance, pleasure, anxiety, pam and their y. 
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in ancient Greece) and it lies at the heart of (the human Probl 
addiction. The term administration is used in three ways: 
govern or regulate; (2) to manage as a substitute; and (3) to disp 
supply. 

Addiction can be related to the three clinical structy 
psychosis, neurosis and perversion. But it can also be relat 
Freud's (often forgotten) clinical category of the actual ne 
and that would make addiction a clinical entity which is 
from the clinical structures and their symptoms. This 
category of the actual neuroses can also play an importani 
the development of a differential diagnosis of addiction 
chemical processing of actual neurosis is a fourth form of addic 
and it is a form of addiction that has its own relationship mod, 
vis-a-vis the Other. This relationship modality is characterized 
the independent adminstration of jouissance which functions as 
governing or regulation of an unbearable real; a real that threa 
annihilate the subject in actual neurosis.’4 

In psychosis, the foreclosure of language (or the rejection 
symbolic castration) results in a Position of the subject as an obj 
or “Thing” for or in the Other. The lack, which is produced by t 
constitution of the subject in language, is not produced for 
psychotic subject, precisely because he or she is foreclosed 
language. This psychotic subject will be confronted with a mass 
presence of the real; an unbearable “too much” of something. 
defensive reaction of the subject against this massive immed i 
presence of real jouissance, can take the form of a “supp 
symptom” or what Lacan calls a “sinthéme'’ in Seminar. 
{Lacan, 1977:lecture of 18-11-1975). The other solution availa 
the psychotic subject is to develop a delusion against — 
tassiveness of the real. A delusion is constructed on the basis ¢ 
language; it is a signifying system. But language functior 
differently for the psychotic subject than for the neuroti 
perverse ) subject. For the latter, language contains a structural la 
which makes the signifiers continually shift as the subject tri 
find certainty about a truth that always seems to escape. For 
psychotic, language (which is the material for the delus 
system) has to be complete in order to form a defense agains 
real. Language functions as a protective wall which is meant: 
impenetrable. That is why psychotics “know for sure” 
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ction that must provide absolute certainty for psychotics, but : 
“" mething that can make them paranoid as there is no doubt 
4 ~ — fact (only neurotics doubt) that it can always be =. 
-- by this Other. These forms of ee are aoe 
(megalomania) or paranoid. When patent is no senses sabe “we 
i otic sul 
pr deus ene of the ey they will be 
=! re ed or invaded by jouissance. This is the schizophrenic 
ee - of psychosis. Here we find the connection between 
ame eae In the event of the signifier being unable to 
sie = demas abairtst the invasion of jouissance, the subject 
ee ane to the route of the body via drugs and alcohol. 
ae is a form of management (of jouissance) by substitution 
oat eli and alcohol as forms of self medication. Also here we 
counter some of the chronic addictions. rene 
In neurosis and perversion the mechanisms of aaa 
disavowal result in a fundamental dissatisfaction due toa fai a “a 
the pleasure principle. What lies beyond this pleasure rea : 
always “too much’ and yet the absence of this ra? coe va 
“never enough”, a plus-de-jouir (more-to-be-enjoyed). Here <a 
situate one of the few (maybe the only) reference(s) ave m — 
addiction: “everything which permits the escape from this a = 
(to the phallus) is clearly very welcome, that is the canis ie 
success of drugs, for instance; there is no other esters rs see! 
than this one: it is what permits to break the marriage to the . 
Willie’ (Lacan, 1976:263-270, my translation). Lacan indicates ere 
that addiction is an attempt to break away paiea phallic tigen 
and an attempt to turn the pleasure principle into a “OP a 
operation through the refusal of symbolic castration. It WS ‘ 
form of the subject dispensing with the failure of the eee 
principle by supplying himself with an additional jouissance. -, 
drug or alcohol here functions as an “object-cause-of jouissa we 
which allows the subject to avoid the always problematic encoun * 
with the desire of the Other and sustains in him the illusion that e 
is able to attain the lost ‘“object-cause-of-desire.’” This implies erie 
access to jouissance for the subject, enabling him to avoid rhe eg 
detour via the Other because it can be administered at wi . a 
therefore essentially oral in nature and drowns the symbolica ly 
structured “formations of the unconscious” in a sea of toxicity. 


enc 
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Despite the attempt of neurotic (and perverse) addicts to pr 
away from phallic jouissance in an act that takes place independe 
of the Other, it is undoubtedly the case that this act is, at the sa 


an expression of pain and suffering also contains an accusation or 
an attribution of the cause of this pain and suffering to an ext 
source. This external source is the Other. The human dilemma 
that the Other is indeed the cause of the subject’s suffering, but 
subject will always have to take responsibility for dealing and liv’ 
with this fact. Addiction, based on neurotic or perverse structures, 
attempts to avoid this problematic and fundamental human 
dilemma, by tepeating this dilemma at a different level and inja 
way which is utterly destructive. On the one hand addiction 
functions independently of the Other for the subject, whilst on the 
other hand the subject is dependent on the act of repetitive drug 
taking. In terms of treatment, this act should be interpreted as an 
appeal for help and as an analysable symptom. The problem is that 
the independent function (vis-a-vis the Other) of addiction creates 
complications for the transference. Addicted subjects will tend to 
escape the encounter with the desire of the Other (which the — 
therapeutic or analytic relationship provokes), by taking drugs or 
alcohol in order to avoid the anxieties and uncertainties that are 
inherent to the therapeutic process. 

It is without doubt the case that these different forms of 
addiction have implications for the direction of treatment. That is 
the reason why a diagnosis of addiction which includes the subject 
is of crucial importance for intervention in the field of addiction, It is 
essential to know what we are dealing with and to that effect we 
need theory to guide a clinic that includes addiction. This is a clinic 
which allows the subject to find or create a different orientation 
towards jouissance and the real via the object and signifier of the 
transference. The only problem is that the real of psychoanalysis 
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i real of 
(the real on which it operates) is not the only real. It is not the 


modern science. 


j medicine 
Conclusion: toxico-mania in modern culture and 


es, Sokal and Bricmont accuse 
ae or snes ane inna and this at the yearn 
en a ns puchepetntrents (Sokal & Bricmont, 1998:34). ~ 
- aa bsolute necessity of empirical evidence in order to * 
eo ething scientific about the natural and human world: 
ae oarahl book, we have defended the idea that there is 
“Throug' i 


ha hing a ( - )- 
suc t as evidence and that facts matter Pp 197). Let us look 


t some of the facts of human existence and nature that can be easily 
ats 


d kill each other. There is no 

. At times people are at war and &! 7 

a that i this is a fact that didn’t escape — Towards 
nee end of Civilization and its Discontents he writes: 


nt 
ained control over the forces of nature to such an exte: 


i 0 difficulty in exterminating 
that with their help they would have me aoa See 


one another to the last man. Tr ey kn 
large part of their current unrest their unhappiness and their mood 


of anxiety. [Freud, 1930:145]} 


Men have g 


happy. 
We stated before that man wants to be happy ja reget ee 
This is a fact observed by Freud and something eateries 
bviously ample evidence. But his explanation rene pa 
facil stioabiieal The reason why soe a = on a > 
i i eviden 
ee ‘Ae telah és departure is that there is ot 
aoe le real element in human nature or existence that ver 
ae : ff ing. This real element is not the kind of real that is 
oad fis ci vce. This real escapes the methodology of ‘noe 
pi siti tics do not help here in order to explain the evi ct 
Sagi iad observed data some validity), but it also vests : ss! 
* nnn modem science (in the form, for erent eel 
" ical products). The real in science 1s either rela spree 
ki dof eons or else it is something that is pro = Hinde) 
ag a the real. But neither scientific real can be So “4 Ms 
or ae ine subject which causes symptoms and disc 
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civilization. Lacan Says: 


t “Tt i 
something in the real, w panbanaiatails knowledge imputed 


: hether 
has in no " one calls that God thingie 
ite nity eno ih pea knowledge which art wal 
1998.21, \ this, that there is a being wh ee 
is not the | rah he ib Knowledge AE to rece = 
eubjetioaian edge related to the real of the unco 2. ae 
tlie Aho, . att a oe unconscious has a relatioridkip ail of th 
i ind an ex “ . mea 
This distincti Pression of an inex ressible jou ‘: 
nee pens wh i the real of science and os o i i 
be sg mn and—paraphrasing Eric Laurent—it i - 
of real than ah vain science of the fact that there i she 
Ai seri iy of science (Laurent, 1998:42). This is ie : 
di rs bourne " sds his place of origin which an 
' —and problematic distributi eS 
the sub; Aes bby! B ic distribution of—joui 
is in nate Gealization is an attempt to regulate a J0uissaiaa 
jouis at sense “a mode of jouissance 's dist 
opade systematical distribution of the wa ; 
sak gn ee BN is no doubt eae ae to. 
ets of modem science ar He 
€ very effective wa ¢ 
Ys ol 


producing, regulatir ga d¢ istrib uting jouissance 
Freud $s theoretical explanation for mans Incapacity to be happ y 


is that man 1s caugt it bet veen an egoistic urge for happiness and 
8 8 
8! 7 i C 
cultural urge for unity im human kind Man 18 unhapp be ause the 


and even a common mode o: 


Sed sellin aim for individual happi 
not seem to tally with today’s aecacahene ‘wil 


happiness, enj 
, enjoyment, (extr sale 
Rel kc ght Winans eme) pleasure, individual lifestyles and 


Can w 
e speak today of a major neurosis of our times? 


able to do it, one could say that its principal det If one was 
< 


rminant is the 
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existence of the Other—in so far as it rivets the subject to the pursuit 
of surplus-jouissance. The Freudian super-ego produced things like 
prohibition, duty and indeed guilt—so many terms which make the 
Other exist. These are the semblents of the Other. They suppose the 


Other. [Miller, 1998:26] 


Yas the cultural superego (which Freud diagnosed as being the 
cause of our unhappiness) been replaced by another super-ego, one 
perhaps that puts more emphasis (or even pressure) on the indivi- 
dual super-ego thereby demanding more happiness in the process? 
This would be a super-ego closer to the spirit of our civilization. 
Miller argues that the Lacanian super-ego with its imperative to 
enjoy is the super-ego of our times. (Miller, 1998:26). If a change of 
super-ego has taken place, this change should also be reflected in 
the development of moder science. Subjects in modern times are 
more subjected than ever to gadgets and non-linguistic apparatus of 
enjoyment. An increasingly significant aspect of modern science has 
to do with the accumulation, control and distribution of material 
objects. These objects are objects in the real. Lacan says that we have 
access to an aspect of the real via gadgets and that we attribute these 
gadgets to the real because we do not construct them without the 
enormous scientific apparatus which in itself has nothing to do with 
these gadgets. (Lacan, 1998b:12). Once initiated by the subject, science 
can produce objects in the real in an automatic and sometimes 
accidental fashion, that is to say, in a way that is detached from the 
desire of the subject. This has an important consequence that was 
remarked on by Mare Strauss when he claimed that the foreclosure 
of the subject in science leads to the object running its own course, 
outside signification of desire, but not without jowissance value 
(Strauss, 1994:29). 
In the 1950s such objects of jouissance value were produced more 


or less accidentally. These are the psychopharmaca and they are a 
d the regulation of jouissance. The 


scientific means to jouissance ani 
psychopharmaca are extremely effective and in that sense the use of 


psychopharmaca supports the subject in terms of his complaint 
about the Other which allows him to avoid exploring his own 
unconscious choices and responsiblities. They are a promise of 
happiness by the Other of civilization. The subject is not only ready 
to believe in the fulfilment of the promise of happiness, but in fact 
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feels that science 
’ owes him this happi 
cologist Peter Waldmeier put it as an ata The psychopha 


So death or i 

cae. te oh nae had another value for people a hundred 

death. Whereas ay ww and they accepted illness and they a a 

i ea ee the treatments became available, some = iis. 

drugs. So in a eople expected more and more from eda aa 
‘ way or another, e an 

happens t , people expected th: 

Bis alle pp ih a can help them and they can ea 

: e 
think this is ccd learn that in some cases this is not oaslled 
(st bidinchiee was iS pe The roots are probably in the availabi if 
and the raising of hope. [Healy, 1996:578-579], ability 


The distinction between the r 
aerate, eal of science and 

yg : ree way n. imply that one is without omaaal z 
By nen ale a a a 0m st is no relationship betel 
thes ’ s cientific producti j 
Tego a ye oe can have a real sites sone Ta _ 
rar tore i med by this jouissance and they might navel 
Be ays of responding to it. Esthela Solano mad 

bP hae op af 908 in relation to this. She said that ve i 
eon ee which forces the real of the sym - 
miter rently and when one forces the real i the 
lee nara yews I that is never without aa 
ee rie : 51-52). In order to illustrate this point I 
voainaae u le with two more quotes fram David Healy’ 

erviews with famous and outstanding psychophalaaal 


G 25 S. ie: q P y P 
olo: ists. These uotes sum up concise} the a1 uments I have ut 
Ss 8 


Pichot: Panic disorder was created in i 

ie : 3 in its present sense 

ok wy apa é x tans responses to drug fie 
Pia piles ail how he came to the idea that there were Me 
py gh ig? te anxiety Neurases, one of them, the a : 
Sats an panic, reacting to the antidepressant Ae ts 
oie Neste Omponent, basic permanent anxiety, did not hi 
Hrdcan Se: daphe of a new disorder was later thoeldl by 
vareaae Ae 4 Tugs, the result of which tended to influence 
deaceanienson emt many French psychiatrists considered 
wharves ae ys arr er. But of course one finds a condition if 

. (Healy, 1996:12} a 
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Ban: I had been engaged in research in which we induced 
psychopathology with drugs, and later on in research in which 
we controlled psychopathology with drugs; and since it was 
ossible to do it both ways, I felt that finally we could meaningfully 
talk about mental illness because what we were talking about was 
no longer just a matter of belief, but was accessible and 


demonstrable experimentally. Ip. 591} 


So how do we respond to the neurosis of our times? By giving vaice, 


not fuel (psychopharmaca), to jouissance. If our “enjoyment- 


demanding” cultural superego has forced the real of our symptoms 
to respond differently, perhaps we can conclude that some of the 
symptoms of the neurosis of our times tend to move in the direction 
of addiction and toxicomania. That makes the ethical response of 
giving vaice to jouissance even more pertinent today. 


Notes 


1. In 1916 Saussure’s Course in General Linguistics was published. In this 
book he makes a distinction in language between a layer of signifiers 
and a layer of signifieds. Neither layer is static, and they flow in no 
particular direction. The implication 1s simple: the relationship between 
signifiers and signifieds, or words and their meaning, is arbitrary. No 
word or concept refers naturally to a particular object or meaning. 
Arbitrary means that the relationships between signifiers and signifieds 
have been agreed by convention. Saussure also said that what 
characterizes signifiers is their difference from one another and a 
meaning can only be generated contextually, that is, through the 

basis of this difference. Language isa 


context of other signifiers on the 
moving material and it is set in motion by a Jack that is inherent in the 
f ultimate meaning. 


functioning of language itself, i.e., the lack 0} 
2. Pierre Pichot, a professor in psychiatry, founder member of the 
Association for European Psychiatry and a renowned researcher in 
psychopharmacology, said the following in an interview: “The work 
dane by neuroscientists is extremely impressive. I don’t dispute that, 
but until now very little comes out of it in psychiatry in terms of 
concrete clinical ap plications” (Healy, 1996:17). 
3. Although we must acknowledge immediately that his intentions with 
this remark might have been entirely different from our intentions here. 
4, Hughes also says that he recognizes that “there are those out there that 
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do pose the i 
questions and go about it i M 
doeanck : ‘ ut it in a logical way.” H 
not consider himself to be one of those. He bans dant - " 
usions 


ae dangerous, but a good scienti 
(Healy, 1996:545), B scientist should be able to recognize that 


5. See Foucault (1973) passim. 


6. The preference for this kind of unity i i 
is ty in psychiatry (and psyc 
one ar, perae very well by Tom Ban, Professor ei 
pare a re shen, he said: “The only reason to have condi a 
es anicates and if we have problems using a coe f 
ih ee ae ae ney just as well throw out such a concept. aa 
eee Pp eaves a void one should replace it with o 
sid eam aie me eacont wie the real world (Healy, 1996:595). , 
fe SY vf : e fatlure: to establish a coherent diagnosis and a 
SPRY SD RAED aie a cake the reader is referred to an excellent 
Many Cae Tee aa classifications of addiction by 
yotbteud was already aware of this lack of uniformi i 
cocaine a 1887. In “Craving for and fear of oan ted nas da 
are of the cocaine effect to individual aa eck ae 


9. The original title in French i 
hh is: i “exis 
ae nch is: Le Toxicomane n‘existe pas (Zafiropoulos, 
10. In Semi je 
ipraaistne Lacan calls the jouissance related to this real aspect of th 
wie o ; we en the body or the jouissance of the Other (Lacan, 
24). r jout : 
Bee oe dinary (sexual) pleasure or jouissance: phallic 
11. A psychoanalyti i 
ytic conception of toxicity di 
Be, loes not necessaril i 
et ow i inherent to drugs or alcohol, but can Hae a 
pl! ental to the subject. Toxicity, in this view, is deni 4 
ch me Ait ‘ human existence. It is nevertheless somethin jhe 
ij as to distance himself as m i 
¥ tI uch as possible. ici 
pe hich includes the real (of the body), the oui a hea 
Sauas ane the pleasure-principle, but also, for instance, su ae 
A ee * in a hypnotic relationship. See also in this “A a I e 
‘ee i s excellent book Toxicomanies et Psychanalyse (1987 70 
full po ential is the ideal of communication which i bili ; 
° ey it all so that nothing needs to be said anymore: oe 
. Fro i 
papa Freud begins to develop a structural psychopathol 
je a sy fin hand he establishes the psychoneuroses (inital ig 
Tene neuropsychoses of defence) and on the other bart hi 
ane P the category of the actual neuroses. The actual neuros: : 
. : 
erized by an anxiety against which the subject cannot See 


= 
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himself. The psychoneuroses display a whole array of (hysterical and 


obsessional) symptoms, 
successful defence system agains! 
relative because psychoneuroti 


fact, 


in quality: psychoneur 
whelming. Psychoneuro 
or symbolic processing 
cause of anxiety is the same for 


difference is that a symbolization or psychic processing, of the original 


The 


ics of 


all of which appear to form a relatively 
t anxiety. This defence is indeed 
ourse also experience anxiety. In 


to be anxious is even their hallmark. There is however a difference 


trauma never took place. Actual 


neurotic developm' 
reaction to the direct confro 


otic anxiety is more curtailed and less over 
tic anxiety is contained on the basis of a psychic 
of an original trauma that causes this anxdety. 


the actual neuroses, but the 


neurosis is the failure of a psycho- 


ent in the subject. The actual neuroses are an anxiety 
ntation with the real, because psychic 


processing is Jacking in essential points. The psychoneuroses are a 


continous processing, ° 


f this traumatic real with signifiers and 


symptoms (i.¢., symbolically structured formations of the unconscious). 


The 


actual neuroses lack 


psychoneuroses are an attemp’ 


t to cure the original real trauma. The 
this type of cure because there is no pacifying, 


symptom. One way out of the actual neurotic impasse is by regulating 
the organism with drugs and alcohol. This solution of the toxic route via 


the body, which manages to 


avoid 


the encounter with the Other, is fool- 


proof. Any solution that is able to avoid the detour of language is 
ranteed fool-proof. The problem is that the subject will have to pay 4 


gua 


heavy price. In oF 
addiction, because itis a 
chemical intoxication is no 


der to maintain the solution the price will be 
solution without the possibility of @ resolution: 
t a symptom that can be analysed and can 


therefore not be resolved. Some chronic addictions have their roots in 


actual neurosis. Addiction ¢ 
and therefore addiction will 


in each of these structures. 
14. The real toxicity in addiction, when considered as a separate clinical 
entity (by being related to actual neurosis), is not situated in the drug or 


alcohol itself, but con 
devour the subject when 


an be foun 
acquire a function in relation to the Other 


d in all three clinical structures 


cerns that jowissance of the body which threatens to 
the phallic or sexual jouissance of the signifier 


is unable to contain it. In “Libido and toxic substance” 1 argue that, in 


this case, addiction takes 
regulates, in a homeostatic movement, the jethal 
996:40—-42). Addiction, aS a floodgate 


or 


jouissance of the 
mechanism, rep’ 


ba: 


which overwhelms 
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actual neurosis. Addiction as a separate clinical entity is not a matter of 
“not-having-enough”, but a matter of trying to get rid of a ““‘too-much”. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Lacan between cultural studies and 
cognitivism 


Slavoj Zizek 


{ Cultural studies versus the “third culture” 


The struggle for intellectual hegemony 


e are witnessing today the struggle for intellectual 
W hegemony (regarding who will occupy the universal 

place of the “public intellectual’) between the post- 
modern-deconstructionist Cultural Studies and the cognitivist 
popularizers of “hard” science, i.e. the proponents of the so-called 
“Third Culture.” This struggle, which caught the attention of the 
general public first through the so-called de Man affair (where 
opponents endeavoured to prove the proto-Fascist irrationalist 
tendencies of deconstruction), reached its peak in the Sokal-Social 
Text affair. In Cultural Studies, “Theory” usually refers to a mixture 
of literary/cinema criticism, mass culture, ideology, queer studies etc. 
It is worth quoting here the surprised reaction of Richard Dawkins: 


I noticed, the other day, an article by a literary critic called “Theory: 
What Is It?” Would you believe it? “Theory’’ turned out to mean 
“theory in literary criticism.” /.../ The very word “theory’’ has 
been hijacked for some extremely narrow parochial literary 
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purpose—as though Einstein didn’t have theories; as though 
Darwin didn’t have theories, [Brockman, 1996:23] 


fascinating ideas that people want to read about’ (Brockman, 
1996:21). These quotes clearly stake the terms of the debate as 
fight for ideological hegemony in the precise sense this term acquire: 
in Emesto Laclau’s writings: the fight over a particular content which 
always ““hegemonizes” the apparently neutral universal term. 
The Third Culture comprises the vast field which reaches fro 
the evolutionary theory debate (Dawkins and Dennett versus. 
Gould) through physicists dealing with quantum physics and 
cosmology (Hawking, Weinberg, Capra), cognitive scientists (Den- 
nett again, Marvin Minsky), neurologists (Sacks), theorists of chaos 
(Mandelbrot, Stewart), authors dealing with the cognitive and 
general social impact of digitalization upon our daily lives, up to the 
theorists of auto-poetic systems which endeavour to develop a_ 
universal formal notion of self-organizing emergent systems which _ 
can be applied to “natural” living organisms and species, as well as 
social “organisms” (the behaviour of markets and other large 
groups of interacting social agents). Three things should be noted 
here: (1) as a rule, we are not dealing with scientists themselves but 
(although they are often the same individuals) with authors who 
address a large public, in a way whose success outdoes by far the 
public appeal of Cultural Studies (suffice it to recall the big 
bestsellers of Sacks, Hawking, Dawkins and Gould); (2) as in the 
case of Cultural Studies, we are not dealing with a homogenized 
field, but with a rhizomatic multitude connected through “family 
resemblances,” within which authors are often engaged in violent 
polemics, but where also interdisciplinary connections flourish 
(between evolutionary biology and cognitive sciences, etc.); (3) as a 
tule, authors active in this domain are sustained by a kind of 
missionary zeal, by a shared awareness that they all participate in a 
unique shift of the global paradigm of knowledge. 
As a kind of manifesto of this orientation, one could quote the 
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“Introduction” to The Third wher: reader, a3 . inet ne 
Brockman) nicely presents the large naan iv ee ie 
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as well as the growing self-enclosure in an elitist at Og fr 
precludes the very possibility of functioning as~an oe = ~ 
engaged in public debates. Happily, however, this — somal 
“public intellectual” was counteracted by the surge vitor 
Culture, by the emergence of a new type of public intellec are 
Third Culture author, who, in the eyes of the laxge public, mo: 
more stands for the one “supposed to know,” trusted ripen red 
keys to the great secrets which concern et all os The oy Prete =a 
again the gap between effective “hard’’ sciences om ia ened 
Culture ideological proponents who elevate scientis an 
“subject supposed to know”: not only for art ip Vo pene 
buy these volumes in masses, but also for post: ‘ ns “ 
themselves who are intrigued by it, “in love with it, an red ted 
that they “really know something about the pr on perdi 
being.” The encounter here is failed: no, popular third-c sr 
do NOT possess the solution that would solve the crisis 0 S aedaaes 
studies, they do not have what cultural studies is ans ee 
encounter is thus failed: the beloved does not stretch his han 


and return love. 


“Third Culture’ as ideology 


It is thus crucial here to distinguish between science itself eae wn 
inherent ideologization, its sometimes subtle NEM a : 
new holistic etc. “paradigm” (new code name for “world view): 
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series of notions (complementarity, anthropic principle ...) are here 
doubly inscribed, functioning as scientific AND ideological terms. It 
is effectively difficult to estimate the extent to which the “Third 
Culture” is infested with ideology; among its obvious ideological 
appropriations (but are they merely secondary appropriations?), 
one should, again, note at least two obvious cases. (1) The often 
present New Age inscription in which the shift in paradigm is 
interpreted as the outgrowing of the Cartesian mechanic—materialist 
paradigm towards a new holistic approach bringing us back to the 
wisdom of the old Oriental thought (the Tao of physics, etc.); 
sometimes, this is even radicalized into the assertion that the 
scientific shift in the predominant paradigm is an epiphenomenon 
of the fact that humanity as a whole is on the verge of the biggest 
spiritual shift in its entire history, of entering a new epoch in which 
egotistic individualism will be replaced with a transindividual 
cosmic Awareness. (2) The “naturalization” of certain specific social 
phenomena clearly discernible in so-called cyberevolutionism 
which relies on the notion of cyberspace (or World Wide Web) as 
a self-evolving “natural” organism: the “naturalization of culture” 
(market, society etc. as living organisms) overlaps here with the 
“culturalization of nature’ (life itself is conceived in terms of self- 
reproducing units of information “genes are memes”). This new 
Notion of Life is thus neutral with respect to the distinction of 
natural and cultural or “artificial” processes—the Earth (as Gaia) as 
well as the global market, both appear as gigantic self-regulated 
living systems whose basic structure is defined in terms of the 
process of coding and decoding, of transmitting information, etc. So, 
while cyberspace ideologists can dream about the next step of 
evolution in which we will no longer be mechanically interacting 
“Cartesian” individuals, in which each “person” will cut his 
substantial link to his individual body and conceive itself as part 
of the new holistic Mind which lives and acts through him or her, 
what is obfuscated in such direct “naturalization” of the World 
Wide Web or market is the set of power relations—of political 
decisions, of institutional conditions—within which “organisms” 
like the Internet (or market or capitalism ...) can only thrive. We are 
dealing here with an all too fast metaphoric transposition of certain 
biological-evolutionist concepts to the study of the history of 
human civilization, like the jump from “genes” to “memes,” i.e. the 
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defined and measured counts.” What is much more worrying 
the Cultural Studies’ “excesses” are the 


points towards a new Spiritual holistic stance . ..’’). Significantly, the 
defenders of scientific realism like Bricmont and Sokal only briefly 
formulations of Heisenberg and Bohr 
which can give rise to relativist/historicist misappropriations, 
qualifying them as the expression of their author’s Philosophy, 
Not part of the scientific edifice of quantum physics itself. Here, 
however, problems begin: Bohr’s and Heisenberg’s “subjectivist”” 
formulations are not a marginal phenomenon, but were canonized 
as “Copenhagen orthodoxy,” i.e. as the “official” interpretation of 
the ontological consequences of quantum physics. The fact is that, 
the moment one wants to Provide an ontological account of 
quantum physics (what nation of teality fits its results), paradoxes 
emerge which undermine the standard commonsense scientistic 
objectivism—this fact is constantly emphasized by scientists 
themselves, who oscillate between the simple suspension of the 
ontological question (quantum physics functions, so do not try to 
understand it, just do the calculations .. .) and different ways out of 
the deadlock (Copenhagen orthodoxy, the Many Worlds Interpreta- 
tion, some version of the “hidden variable” theory which would 
save the notion of a single and unique objective reality, like the one 
Proposed by David Bohm, but which nonetheless involves the 
Paradoxes of its own, like the notion of causality which runs 
backwards in time). 

The more fundamental problem beneath these perplexions is: 
can we effectively simply renounce the ontological question and 
limit ourselves to the mere functioning of the scientific apparatus, 
its calculations and measurements? A further impasse concerns the 
necessity to relate somehow scientific discoveries to everyday 
language, to translate them into it: it can be argued that problems 
emerge only when we try to translate the results of quantum 
physics back into our commonsense notions of reality—but is it 
possible to resist this temptation? All these topics are widely 
discussed in the literature on quantum physics, so they have 
nothing to do with the Cultural Studies’s (mis)appropriation of 
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Hegelianism, of a large synthesis of metaphysics and science, the 
dream of a global theory of ALL grounded in exact scientific 
insights, is coming alive again ... 
In contrast to these two versions of cognitive suspension, the 
cognitivist approach opts for a naive direct inquiry into “the nature 
of things’ (What is perception? How did language emerge?); 
however, to use the worn-out phrase, by throwing out the dirty 
water, it loses also the baby, ie. the dimension of the proper 
philosophico-transcendental reflection. That is to say, is historicist 
relativism (which ultimately leads to the untenable solipsist 
position) really the only alternative to a naive realism (according 
to which, in the sciences and in our knowledge in general, we are 
gradually approaching the proper image of the way things really 
are out there, independently of our consciousness of them)? From 
the standpoint of a proper philosophical reflection, it can easily be 
shown that both these positions miss the properly transcendental- 
hermeneutical level. In what does this level consist? Let us take the 
classical line of realist reasoning which claims that the passage from 
premodern mythical thought to the modern scientific approach to 
reality cannot simply be interpreted as the replacement of one with 
another predominant “narrative’’—the modern scientific approach 
definitely brings us closer to what “reality” (the “hard” reality 
existing independently of the scientific researcher) effectively is. A 
hermeneutic philosopher's basic response to this stance would be to 
insist that, with the passage from a premodern mythic universe to 
the universe of modem science, the very notion of what “reality’’ (or 
“effectively to exist’) means, of what ‘counts’ as reality, has also 
changed, so that we cannot simply presuppose a neutral external 
measure which allows us to judge that, with the modem science, we 
came closer to the “same” reality as that with which premodern 
mythology was dealing—as Hegel would have put it, with the 
passage from a premodern mythical universe to the modem 
scientific universe, the measure, the standard which we implicitly 
use or apply in order to measure how “real” is what we are dealing 
with, has itself undergone a fundamental change. The modern 
scientific outlook invotves a series of distinctions (between 
“objective” reality and ‘‘subjective’’ ideas-impressions of it in the 
subject; between hard neutral facts and “values” that we, the 
judging subjects, impose onto the facts) which are stricto sensu 
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meaningless in the premodern universe. Of course, a realist can 
retort to this that that is the whole point, ie. that only with the 
passage to the modem scientific universe did we get an appropriate 
notion of what “objective Teality” is, in contrast to the premodern 
outlook which confused “facts’’ and “values”; against this, the 
transcendental-hermeneutic philosopher would be fully justified to 
insist that, nonetheless, we cannot get out of the vicious circle of 
presupposing our result: the most fundamental way Teality 
“appears” to us, the most fundamental Way we experience what 
“really counts as effectively existing,’” is always-already presup- 
posed in our judgements on what “really exists.” This transcen- 
dental level was very nicely indicated by Kuhn himself when, in his 
Structure of Scientific Revolutions, he claimed that the shift in a 
scientific paradigm is MORE than a mere shift in our (external) 
perspective on / perception of reality, but nonetheless LESS than 


our effectively “creating” another new reality. For that reason, the — 


standard distinction between social or psychological contingent 
conditions of a scientific invention and its objective truth-value is 
too quick here: the least one can say about it is that the very 
distinction between the (empirical, contingent socio-psy chological) 
Senesis of a certain scientific formation and its objective truth-value, 
independent of the conditions of this genesis, already presupposes a 
set of distinctions (between genesis and truth-value, etc.) which are 
by no means self-evident. So, again, one should insist here that the 
hermeneutic-transcendental questioning of the implicit Presupposi- 


tions inno way endorses the historicist relativism typical of Cultural 
Studies. 


Knowledge and truth 


In what, then, consists the ultimate difference between cognitivism 
and Cultural Studies? On the one hand, there is neutral objective 
knowledge, ie. the patient empirical examination of reality: 
cognitivists like to emphasize that, politically, they are not against 
the Left—their aim is precisely to liberate the Left from the 
irrationalist—relativist-elitist, etc. postmodern fake; nonetheless, 
they accept the distinction between the neutral theoretical (scien- 
tific) insight and the eventual ideologico—political bias of its author. 
In contrast to this, Cultural Studies involve the properly dialectical 
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value as such, but the Way the very alternation of truths and lie 
discloses the patient's desire—a patient also uses reality itself (the 
way he relates to it) as a “one-time pad” to encrypt his desire. A 
in the same way, Theory uses the very truth-value (accuracy) 0} 
post-theoretical knowledge as a medium to articulate its own truth- 
message. 
On the other hand, the Politically Correct Cultural Studies often 

pay for their arrogance and lack of serious approach by confusing 
Truth (the engaged subjective position) and Knowledge, i.e. b 
disavowing the gap that separates them, by directly subordinating 
Knowledge to Truth (say, a quick socio-critical dismissal of a 
specific science like quantum physics or biology without proper 
acquaintance with the inherent conceptual structure of this field of 
Knowledge). Effectively, the problem of Cultural Studies is often the 
lack of specific disciplinary skills: a literary theorist without proper 
knowledge of philosophy can write disparaging remarks on Hegel’s 
phallogocentrism, on film, etc.—we are dealing with a kind of false 
universal critical capacity to pass judgements on everything, 
without proper knowledge. With all its criticism of traditional 
philosophical universalism, cultural studies effectively function as a 
kind of ersatz-philosophy. Notions are thus transformed into 
ideological universals: in postcolonial studies, the Notion of — 
“colonization” starts to function as a hegemonic notion, is elevated 
into a universal paradigm, so that, in relations between sexes, the 
male sex colonizes the female sex, upper classes colonize lower 
classes. Especially with some “progressive” interpreters of con- 
temporary biology, it is popular to focus on the way the opposing 
Positions are overdetermined by the politico-ideological stance of 
their authors: does Dawkins’ Chicago gangster theory of life,” this 
reductionist determinist theory about “selfish genes” caught in the 
deadly struggle for survival, not express the stance of a bourgeois 
individualist competitive society? Is Gould’s emphasis on sudden 
genetic change and ex-aptation not a sign of a more supple, 
dialectical and “revolutionary” Leftist stance of its author? Do not 
those (like Lynn Margulis) who emphasize spontaneous coopera- 
tion and emergent order, express the longing for a stable organic 
order, for the Society as a “corporate body”? Do we thus not have 
here the scientific expression of the basic triad of Right, Centre and 
Left: of the organicist conservative notion of society as a Whole, of 
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cal functioning is thor 
gagement with effective 
working class culture to the academic radical chic. 
, the very fact of 
resistance against Cultural Studies Proves that they remain a foreign 
body unable to fit fully into the 
ultimately the attempt of the standard functioning of academic 
knowledge—“ professional,” rational, empiricist, problem-solving 
... theory—to reoccupy the terrain, to get rid of this intruder. The 
distinction between cognitivism and Cultural Studies is thus not 
simply the distinction between two doctrines or two theoretical 
approaches; it is ultimately a much more tadical distinction between 
two totally different modalities or, rather, PRACTICES of knowl- 
edge, inclusive of two different institutional apparatuses of knowl- 
edge. This dimension of “theoretical state apparatuses,” to use the 
Althusserian formulation, is crucial: if we do not take it into 
account, we simply miss the point of the antagonism between 
cognitivism and Cultural Studies. No wonder that cognitivists like 
to emphasize their Opposition to Psychoanalysis: two exemplary 
cases of such non-academic knowledge are, of course, Marxism and 
psychoanalysis. Psychoanalysis differs from cognitivist psychology 
and psychotherapy in at least three crucial respects: (1) since it does 
not present itself as empirically tested objective knowledge, there is 
the perennial problem (in the States in which psychiatric care is 
covered by medical insurance) of the extent to which the state or 
insurance will reimburse the patient; (2) for the same reason, 
Psychoanalysis has inherent difficulties in integrating itself into the 
academic edifice of psychology or medical psychiatry departments, 
So it usually functions as a Parasitic entity which errs around, 
attaching itself either to psychology departments or to Cultural 


existing academia: cognitivism is 
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Ht Is freedom nothing but a conceived necessity? 


You cannot, because you should not! 


So how does Lacanian theory enable us to avoid the impasse of 


Cultural Studies and to confront the challenge of the cognitivist 
and/or evolutionary naturalization of the human subject? In 
Andrew Niccol’s futuristic thriller Gatacca (1998), Ethan Hawke 
and Uma Thurman prove their love for each other by throwing 
away the hair offered by the pariner to be analyzed in order to 
establish his/her genetic quality. In this futuristic society, authority 
{the privileged elite) is established “objectively,” through genetic 
analysis of the newborn—we no longer have the symbolic authority 
Proper, authority is directly grounded in the real of the genome. As 
such, Gatacca merely extrapolates the prospect, Opened up today, of 
the direct legitimization of social authority and power in the real of 
the genetic code: “by eliminating artificial forms of inequality, 
founded on power and culture, [socially egalitarian programmes] 
could eventually highlight and crystallize natural forms of inequal- 
ity far more dramatically than ever before, in a new hierarchical 
order founded on the genetic code” (Anderson, 1998:76). Against 
this prospect, it is not enough to insist that the democratic principle 
of what Etienne Balibar calls egaliberte has nothing to do with 
genetic—biological similarity of human individuals, but aims at the 
Principal equality of subjects qua participants in the symbolic space. 
The dilemma Gatacce confronts us with is: is the only way to retain 
our dignity as a human person to accept some limitation, to stop 
short of full insight into our genome, short of our full naturaliza- 
tion—a gesture of “I do not want to know what you objectively- 
really are, | accept you for what you are ...“? 
Among the modem Philosophers, it was Kant who most 
forcefully confronted this predicament, constraining our knowledge 


of the causal interconnection of objects to the domain of phenomena 


in order to make space for noumenal freedom, which is why the 
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words, what Darwin provides is a model explanation of how a state 
of things which appears to involve a well-ordered teleological 
economy (animals doing things ‘in order to ...”’), is effectively the 
outcome of a series of meaningless changes—the temporality is here 
that of futur anterieur, i.e. “adaptation” is something that always 
and by definition will have been.” And is this enigma of how (the 
semblance of) teleological and meaningful order can emerge from 
contingent and meaningless occurrences not also central to 
deconstruction? 

One can thus effectively claim that Darwinism (of course, in its 
true radical dimension, not as a vulgarized evolutionism) ‘“decon- 
structs” not only teleology or divine intervention in nature, but also 
the very notion of nature as a stable positive order—which makes 
all the more enigmatic the silence of deconstruction about 
Darwinism, the absence of deconstructionist attempts to “appro- 
priate” it. In his Consciousness Explained, Dennett himself, the great 
proponent of cognitivist evolutionism, (ironically, no doubt, but 
nonetheless with an underlying serious intent) acknowledges the 
closeness of his “pandemonium” theory of human mind to Cultural 
Studies deconstructionism: ‘Imagine my mixed emotions when | 
discovered that before I could get my version of [the idea of the Self 
as the Center of Narrative Gravity] properly published in a book, it 
had already been satirized in a novel, David Lodge’s Nice World. It 
is apparently a hot theme among the deconstructionists’” (Dennett, 
1991:410). Furthermore, a whole school of cyberspace-theorists (best 

known among them is Sherry Turkle) advocate the notion that 
cyberspace-phenomena render palpable in our everyday experience 
the deconstructionist “decentreed subject’: one should endorse the 
“dissemination” of the unique Self into a multiplicity of competing, 
agents, into a “collective mind”, a plurality of self-images without a 
global coordinating centre, which is operative in cyberspace, and 
disconnect it from its pathological trauma—playing in virtual 
spaces enables me to discover new aspects of ‘“me’’, a wealth of 
shifting identities, of masks without a real’ person behind, and 
thus to experience the ideological mechanism of the production of 
Self, the immanent violence and arbitrariness of this production/ 
construction. 

However, the temptation to be avoided here is precisely the 
hasty conclusion that Dennett is a kind of deconstructionist wolf in 
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answer to a criticism that he speaks from a position whose 
possibility is not accounted for within the framework of his theory, 
cheerfully retorted: “These kinds of questions do not concern me: 
they belong to the police discourse with its files constructing the 
subject’s identity!” In other words, the ultimate lesson of decon- 
struction seems to be that one cannot postpone ad infinitum the 
ontological question, and what is deeply symptomatic in Derrida is 
his oscillation between, on the one hand, a hyper-selfreflective 
approach which denounces in advance the question of “how things 
really are’ and limits itself to third-level deconstructive comments 
on the inconsistencies of philosopher B’s reading of philosopher A, 
and, on the other hand, direct “ontological’’ assertions about how 
différance and arche-trace designate the structure of all living things 
and are as such operative already in animal nature. One should not 
miss here the paradoxical interconnection of these two levels: the 
very feature which prevents us forever from grasping directly our 
intended object (the fact that our grasping is always refracted, 
“mediated”, by a decentred otherness) is the feature which connects 
us with the basic proto-ontological structure of the universe. 
Deconstructionism thus involves two prohibitions: it prohibits 
the “naive” empiricist approach (“let us examine carefully the 
material in question and then generalize hypotheses about it Say 
as well as global nonhistorical metaphysical theses about the origin 
and structure of the universe. This double prohibition that defines 
deconstructionism clearly and unambiguously bears witness to its 
Kantian transcendental philosophical origins: is not the same 
double prohibition characteristic of Kant’s philosophical revolution? 
On the one hand, the notion of the transcendental constitution of 
reality involves the loss of a direct naive empiricist approach to 
reality; on the other hand, it involves the prohibition of metaphy- 
sics, ie. of the all-encompassing world-view providing the 
noumenal structure of the Whole universe. In other words, one 
should always bear in mind that, far from simply expressing a belief 
in the constitutive power of the (transcendental) subject, Kant 
introduces the notion of the transcendental dimension in order to 
answer the fundamental and insurpassable deadlock of human 
existence: a human being compulsorily strives towards a global 
notion of truth, of a universal and necessary cognition, yet this 
cognition is simultaneously forever inaccessible to him. 
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2. COGNITIVIST BUDDHISM 
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circulate, the void which is nothing in itself, which has no substantial 
positive identity, but which nonetheless serves as the irrepresentable 
point of reference, as the “I” to which mental events are attributed. In 
Lacanian terms, one has to distinguish between “Self” as the pattern 
of behavioral and other imaginary and symbolic identifications, as the 
“self-image,” as that which I perceive myself to be, and the empty 
point of pure negativity, the “barred” subject ($). Varela himself 
comes close to this when he distinguishes between (1) the Self qua the 
series of mental and bodily formations that has a certain degree of 
causal coherence and integrity through time; (2) the capitalized Self 
qua the hidden substantial kemel of the subject’s identity (the “ego- 
self”); and, finally, (3) the desperate craving/grasping of the human 
mind for/to the Self, for/to some kind of firm bedrock—is, however, 
from the Lacanian perspective, this “endless craving” not the subject 
itself, the void that “is” subjectivity? 
Neo-Buddhists are justified in criticizing cognitivist proponents 
of the “society of mind’ notion for endorsing the irreducible split 
between our scientific cognition (which tells us that there is no Self 
or free will) and the everyday experience in which we simply cannot 
function without presupposing the consistent Self endowed with 
free will—-cognitivists thus condemn themselves to a nihilistic 
stance of endorsing beliefs they know are wrong. The effort of neo- 
Buddhists is to bridge this gap by translating / transposing the very 
insight that there is no substantial Self into our daily human 
experience (this is what ultimately Buddhist meditative reflection is 
about). When Jackendoff, author of one of the ultimate cognitivist 
attempts to explain consciousness, suggests that our awareness— 
consciousness emerges from the fact that we are, precisely, NOT 
aware of the way awareness-consciousness itself is generated by 
worldly processes (there is consciousness only in-so-far as its 
biological-organic origins remain opaque)’, he comes very close to 
the Kantian insight that there is self-consciousness, that I think, only 
in-so-far as das “Ich oder Er oder Es (das Ding), welches denket” 
remains impenetrable for me. Varela’s counterargument that there 
is a confusion in Jackendoff’s reasoning (these processes we are 
unaware of are just that—processes which are not part of our daily 
human experience but totally beyond it, hypostasized by the 
cognitivist scientific practice®) thus misses the point: this inacces- 
sibility of the substantial-natural Self (or, rather, of its substantial- 
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subject’s constitutive power, it can also be read as the resigned 
acceptance of the a priori LIMITATION of our approach to the real. 
And it is our contention that, if we think to the end the 
consequences of this notion of the transcendental subject, we can 
nonetheless avoid this debilitating deadlock and “save freedom’’— 
how? By way of reading this deadlock as its own solution, i.e. by 
way of, yet again, displacing the epistemological obstacle into a 
positive ontological condition. 

To avoid a misunderstanding: we are not aiming here at the 
illegitimate short-circuits in the style of “the ontological undecid- 
ability of the quantum fluctuation grounds human freedom,” but 
with a much more radical pre-ontological openness/gap, a “bar” of 
impossibility, in the midst of “reality” itself. What if THERE IS NO 
“UNIVERSE” in the sense of an ontologically fully constituted 
cosmos? That is to say, the mistake of identifying (self)conscious- 
ness with misrecognition, with an epistemological obstacle, is that it 
stealthily (re)introduces the standard, premodern, “cosmological” 
notion of reality as a positive order of being: in such a fully 
constituted positive “chain of being,” there is, of course, no place for 
the subject, so the dimension of subjectivity can only be conceived 
of as something which is strictly codependent with the epistemo- 
logical misrecognition of the true positivity of Being. Consequently, 
the only way effectively to account for the status of (self)conscious- 
ness is to assert the ontological incompleteness of “reality” itself: there is 
“reality” only in-so-far as there is an ontological gap, a crack, in its 
very heart. It is only this gap which accounts for the mysterious 
“fact” of transcendental freedom, i.e. for a (self)consciousness which 

is effectively “spontaneous,” whose spontaneity is not an effect of 
misrecognition of some “objective” causal process, no matter how 
complex and chaotic this process is. And where does psychoanalysis 
stand with regard to this deadlock? In a first approach, it may seem 
that psychoanalysis is the ultimate attempt to fill in the gap, to 
reestablish the complete causal chain that generated the ““inexplic- 
able’ symptom. However, does Lacan’s strict opposition between 
cause and the law (of causality) not point in a wholly different 


direction? 


Cause is to be distinguished from that which is determinate in a 
chain, in other words from the law. By way of example, think of 
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what is pictured in the law of action and reaction. There is here, one 
might say, a single principle. One does not go without the other. / 
-../ There is no gap here /.../ Whenever we speak of cause, on the 
other hand, there is always something anti-conceptual, something 
indefinite. /.../ In short, there is a cause only in something that 
doesn’t work. /.../ the Freudian unconscious is situated at that 
point, where, between cause and that which it affects, there is always 
something wrong. The important thing is not that the unconscious 
determines neurosis—of that one Freud can quite happily, like 
Pontius Pilate, wash his hands. Sooner or later, something would 

have been found, humoral determinates, for example—for Freud, it 

would be quite immaterial. For what the unconscious does is to show 

the gap through which neurosis recreates a harmony with a real—a 
real that may well not be determined. [Lacan, 1978:22] 


The unconscious intervenes when something “goes wrong” in the 


order of causality that encompasses our daily activity: a slip of 
tongue introduces a gap in the connection between intention-to- 
signify and words, a failed gesture frustrates my act. However, 
Lacan‘s point is, precisely, that psychoanalytic interpretation does 
not simply fill in this gap by way of providing the hidden complete 
network of causality that “explains” the slip: the cause whose 


“insistence” interrupts the normal functioning of the order of — 


causality is not another positive entity; as Lacan emphasizes, it 
rather belongs to the order of the non-realized, thwarted, i.e. it is in 
itself structured as a gap, a void insisting indefinitely on its 
fulfillment. (The psychoanalytic name for this gap, of course, is 
death drive, while its philosophical name in German Idealism is 
“abstract negativity”, the point of absolute self-contraction which 
constitutes the subject as the void of pure self-relating.) 

And the psychoanalytic notion of fantasy is precisely the name 
for the illusory /failed attempt to fill in this ontological gap. The 
basic paradox of the Freudian notion of fantasy resides in the fact 
that it subverts the standard Opposition of “subjective” and 
“objective”: of course, fantasy is by definition not “objective” (in 
the naive sense of “existing independently of the subject's 
perceptions”); however, it is also not “subjective” (in the sense of 
being reducible to the subject's consciously experienced intuitions) 
Fantasy rather belongs to the “bizarre categ 


ory of the objectively 
subjective—the way things actually, objectively seem to you even if 
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im? 
sare how Jews really seem to hin? ’ 
' mate does this not allow us to throw new light 4 oP 
mystery of the Marxian Warenfetischismus? viet the ~ 
object is “my true belief,” the way oe MN srths 
‘ ; ively experience them this way— 
me,” although I never effective a a : 
himself uses here the term “objektiv-notwendiges sani _ aang 
critical Marxist encounters a bourgeois subject iene <4. ot 
nfetischismus, the Marxist’s reproach ee . ve noon tne 
‘ i j owed with s ; 
seem to you a magical object en , a 
really eer a reified expression of relations ae " ua 
actual Marxist’s reproach is rather “You may ‘thin neon 
commodity appears to you as a simple ath ws Mieatis 
i is just a kind of voucher e1 
relations (that, for example, money kin qeacirerm 
i oduct), but this is not how thing: . 
ou to a part of the social pr ore 
oi to Nencals your social reality, by means of your eee tithe is 
social exchange, you bear witness to the uncanny por ae 
commodity really appears to you as a magical object endow 
special powers”. me eid 
P This is also one of the ways of specifying the rage wri of ou : 
assertion of the subject’s constitutive “decentrement”: its ba es 
not that my subjective experience is regulated by objec 
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tanaeey eee experience it and assume it. According to 
eae rh dimension that is constitutive of subjectivity is 
ip Pp oma (self)experience—I am a subject the mo 7 

Say to myself: No matter what unknown mechanism cam m2 


my acts, perceptions and though 
ee ~ ughts, nobody can take from me wha I 


biochemist informs me th 
result of biochemical pro: 
clinging to the a Ppearance: 
nonetheless, nothing can ta 
that ] am experiencing now 


Psychoanalyst is the one who, precisely, CAN take this from the 


we i i j 
ve eK Hebe with a subject the moment an entity displays signs of 
a ‘ sa of a fantasmatic self-experience that cannot be 
© external, behavior, one sho i 

uld claim : 
characterizes human subjectivity proper is ra neti 
separates the two, i.e. the fact that fantasy, 
becomes inaccessible to the subject; it is 
makes the subject “empty” 
totally subverts the standard notion of the 


Lacan‘s formula of fantasy, $a. AG 


Geneticists predict that in about 10 to 15 years, they will be able 
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to identify and manipulate each individual’s exact genome. 
Potentially, at least, each individual will thus have at his disposal 
the complete formula of what he or she “ objectively is.” How will 
this “knowledge in the real,” the fact that I will be able to locate and 
identify myself completely as an object in reality, affect the status of 
subjectivity? Will it lead to the end of human subjectivity? Lacan’s 
answer is negative: what will continue to elude the geneticist is not 
my phenomenal self-experience (say, the experience of passionate 
love that no knowledge of the genetic and other material 
mechanisms determining it can take from me), but the “objectively 
subjective” fundamental fantasy, the fantasmatic core inaccessible 
to my conscious experience. Even if science formulates the genetic 
formula of what I objectively am, it will still be unable to formulate 
my “objectively subjective” fantasmatic identity, this objectal 
counterpoint to my subjectivity, which is neither subjective 
(experienced) nor objective. 


Notes 


1. See “Introduction,” in Brockman (1996). 

2. See, as one among the thousand of paradigmatic passages: “Is there, as 
David Bohm says, an ‘implicate order’ to matter that is beyond our 
present comprehension and presumes a ‘wholeness’ to all things? Can 
we conceive of a ‘tao of physics‘, as Fritjof Capra‘s million-selling book 
terms it, in which Eastern philosophies parallel the mind-wrenching 
paradoxes of the quantum world?” (Kane, 1998:78-79). 

3. It is interesting to note how the opposition of “hard” science, whose 

conceptual structure embodies the stance of domination, and “gentle” 

science bent on collaboration etc., comes dangerously close to the New 

Age ideology of two mental universes, masculine and feminine, 

competitive and cooperative, rational-dissecting and intuitive-encom- 

passing. In short, we come dangerously close to the premodern 
sexualization of the universe which is conceived of as the tension 
between the two principles, Masculine and Feminine. 

See Derrida (1971). 

See “Le supplement de la copule,” in Derrida (1972). 

See Varela et al. (1993). 

See Jackendoff (1987). 

See Varela et al. (1993:126). 


ome SL 
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9. Dennett, of course, evokes this conc 


t in i 
nonsensical contradictio in adjecto. reece 
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